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Japan’s Pacific Fisheries: 
War-Shattered Activity 


Prewar, the Jap Fishing Industry Was the World’s Biggest— 
It Created a Main Export for the Empire, Was an Instrument 
of National Policy, Was Pushed With Brash Aggressiveness, 
Affected Interests of Every Country Around the Pacific Rim 


MONG THE IMPORTANT fishing 
countries of the world, Japan held 
first place in prewar years. Its output 
of marine products in 1936 was estimated 
to exceed 4,000,000 metric tons, more 
than the combined production of the 
United States, the United Kingdom, and 
Norway. Japanese fisheries maintained 
a fleet of 366,000 fishing vessels, and em- 
ployed about 1,500,000 persons. 

Few countries are better adapted to 
the development of a great fishing in- 
dustry than Japan. From the island 
of Formosa to Kamchatka peninsula 
for more than 5,000 miles—the Japanese 
islands festoon the east coast of the 
Asiatic mainland; they are washed by 
the Pacific to the east and have access 
to the continental seas to the west. The 
four main islands—Kyushu, Shikoku, 
Honshu, and Hokkaido—enclose the Sea 
of Japan, whereas north to Kamchatka 
the Kurile Islands bound the Sea of 
Okhotsk. The Ryukyu archipelago, 
curving southward from Kyushu to 
Formosa, screens the East China and 
Yellow Seas from the Pacific. Marine 
resources ranging from the semifrigid 
to the semitropic zones are thus within 
easy reach of Japanese bases. 

Possessing little arable land, Japan 
relies in large part upon adjacent seas to 
supply the food requirements of its dense 
population. Rice and fish are the tra- 
ditional basic diet. Annual per capita 
consumption of fish products is esti- 
mated at more than 100 pounds, com- 
pared with but 4 pounds of meat. Her- 
ring, sardine, salmon, and cuttlefish are 
the most popular and are eaten raw, 
boiled, and fried, or smoked and salted. 
Even inland, where the fresh article is 
a luxury, some sort of dried or otherwise 
preserved fish is eaten practically every 
day. Canned fish also is consumed, al- 
though in general the canned product is 
too expensive for the average Japanese. 
Fish is used also as a flavoring agent for 
soups, sauces, and vegetables, and is 
manufactured into pastes. 

Fish products meet requirements other 
than food. About 30 percent of the fish 
catch is converted into oil and fish meal. 
The production of fish meal is of special 
importance as a cattle and poultry feed 
and as fertilizer—required in great quan- 





By Frances F. Miter, Far Eastern 
Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce 


tities by Japan’s intensive agriculture. 
With wartime scarcity of hides, the skins 
of certain kinds of fish and of whales 
serve as leather substitutes. Altogether 
700 different kinds of aquatic products 
are known in Japan, 400 of them articles 
of diet. 


A Modern Industry 


Fishing is an occupation centuries old 
in Japan, but its development into an 
important industry employing large 
amounts of capital is fairly recent. Until 
the Meiji Restoration in 1868, marine 
activity was severely restricted, the fish- 
ermen being confined to operations in 
coastal waters by an eighteenth-century 





interdict against ocean-going vessels, a 
part of the policy of commercial seclusion 
adopted in 1638. Commodore Perry’s 
visit in 1853 overthrew the policy of isola- 
tionism, however, and the Restoration, 
which marked the beginning of Japan’s 
westernization, opened the way for its 
maritime expansion. The Government 
instituted a vigorous program for en- 
couragement of deep-sea fisheries, and 
Japan’s emergence as a naval power thus 
had its economic counterpart in the de- 
velopment of a modern fishing fleet 
which ranged the waters of the entire 
Pacific Basin from Bering Sea to the 
Antarctic. 

The new fishing industry, largely under 
corporate dominance, was superimposed 
upon the old and relatively unchanged 
fishing activity that had been carried on 
by the thousands of independent coastal 
fishermen. In immediate prewar years, 
four-fifths of the fishing fleet was still 
composed of small craft of less than 5 


Courtesy National Archives 
Japanese floating crab cannery receiving catch aboard vessel. 
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tons, propelled by sail or oars, and en- 
gaged in fishing offshore. Their number 
was declining, however, in contrast with 
the rapid increase in motor-powered 
ships. In 1936, 62,000 fishing vessels were 
equipped with oil-burning engines, using 
fuel oil imported from California and 
Borneo, and representing an increase of 
200 percent as compared with the num- 
ber of such vessels 10 years earlier. Even 
more marked was the growth in the total 
of oil-burning vessels of 50 tons or 
more—from 87 to 719 in the same period. 


Value of the Catch 


Japanese sources estimated the value 
of the catch from all fishing operations 
in 1936 at more than 400,000,000 yen, 
classified as follows: 

Value of the Catch 
(thousands of yen)? 


EERE ee reo e NTT 212, 600 
ee ee ae 93, 400 
EES eee ene are 6, 800 
SS eee aes ee 12, 100 
EE oe a 25, 600 
Russian leased lots..............~- 35, 500 
Floating salmon canneries_____-_--~- 9, 700 
Floating crab canneries____--_-__-- 9, 500 

a aa ai ice 405, 200 


1The yen was worth $0.29 in 1936. 


Fasxmers Are Fishermen Too 


Inasmuch as the Japanese, from time 
immemorial, have drawn upon the 
abundance of aquatic resources in coastal 
waters for sustenance, farmers who live 
close by the sea are likely to engage in 
fishing as a secondary occupation. 
Limited to small-boat operations within 
20 to 30 miles of shore, coastal fishing re- 
tains many of the picturesque traditional 
methods and gear that in other types of 
Japanese fishing have been modernized. 
Even so, in 1936 the aggregate catch by 
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coastal fishermen—2,900,000 metric tons 
of fish, shellfish, crustaceans, mollusks, 
and seaweeds—constituted about two- 
thirds of the total catch. 

Because of the large proportion of 
cheap grades of fish, coastal output was 
important mainly in the domestic econ- 
omy and figured less and less as a res- 
ervoir of exports. Sardines abound in 
Japanese waters from the Ryukyu Is- 
lands to Hokkaido, and in 1936 the catch 
amounted to 1,300,000 tons. Herring, 
found mainly off Hokkaido, were second 
in tonnage. Most of the catch of these 
fish—70 to 90 percent being sardines— 
was used for oil and fertilizer rather 
than for human consumption. In 1936, 
320,000 tons of fertilizer and 87,000 tons 
of oil were produced from sardines. A 
very small quantity of sardines was 
canned, but this was directed to the ex- 
port market. For domestic consump- 
tion, sardines and herring are usually 
eaten fresh, dried, or salted. Cod, 
mackerel, cuttlefish, and chum salmon, 
also important in the coastal catch, are 
prepared in the same way. 

Included in the catch in 1936 was sea- 
weed valued at 12,000,000 yen. Certain 
varieties of marine algae such as lami- 
naria (tangle or “kombu”) are regarded 
as delicacies by peoples of the Far East, 
who use them in flavoring soups and 
sauees. Agar agar, kelp, meal, and io- 
dine are other seaweed products. Agar 
agar or vegetable isinglass—so-called to 
distinguish it from true isinglass pro- 
duced from fish bladders—is derived by 
an extended process from the seaweed 
gelidium which is boiled into a jelly, 
frozen, and dehydrated. Highly es- 
teemed by Chinese and Japanese as a 
nutritious food, agar agar is also used 
both in Japan and abroad for sizing tex- 
tiles, bacteriological cultures, and as a 
laxative. 





Courtesy National Archives 


Japanese vessel of the junk type used for coastal fishing. (The feminine merriment is 


doubtless absent today.) 
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Poverty of Fishing Villages 


Long exploitation of limited fishing 
grounds in prewar years resulted in the 
decline of catches by coastal fishermen. 
With smaller catches, fishing villages 
were beset by growing economic depres- 
sion. Monopoly fishing rights main- 
tained by the Government within par- 
ticular areas had only a nominal value 
when that area ceased to be fruitful, 
In other areas, because of the difficulty 
of financing operations, fishing rights 
once exploited as a cooperative venture 
were relinquished to capitalist enter. 
prises, and independent fishermen were 
reduced to the status of employees, 
Coastal fishermen suffered increasingly, 
too, from the competition of more effi- 
cient deep-sea enterprisers. 5 


Deep-Sea Fishing Encouraged 


Native Japanese boats—small, with- 
out decks, and weak in construction— 
were ill-adapted to deep-sea navigation, 
with the result that pioneer fishermen 
who ventured far out to sea frequently 
met with disaster in the rougher waters, 
With importation of Western-style mo- 
tor ships in 1897, however, and with the 
active assistance and encouragement of 
the Government, deep-sea fishery ad- 
vanced rapidly. Beginning in 1898, sub- 
sidies were given to operators of pelagic 
fishing vessels and to their crews as well. 
Other bounties were granted for training 
seamen, installation of wireless, explo- 
ration of new fishing grounds, and 
(after 1932) for construction of ships of 
steel-plate or of more than 100 tons. 

Japanese writers made much of the 
limitless expanse of deep-sea fishing 
grounds available and cited as an “inci- 
dental” advantage of pelagic activity the 
“possible use in time of emergency” of 
strong, fast ships and their crews, pro- 
vided the latter had been properly 
trained in times of peace. 

In the 10 years before 1936, the total 
catch in “home waters” (an area not 
exactly delimited by the Japanese) had 
more than doubled, reaching nearly 
1,000,000 metric tons. Virtually all the 
ships engaged were motor-powered, and 
ranged from 50 to 200 tons. The newest 
type was a steel-plated ship equipped 
with a Diesel engine, wireless, refrig- 
eration facilities for preserving the 
catch, and tanks for the live fish used 
as bait. 

Loaded with fuel and provisions, deep- 
sea ships were capable of a month’s 
operation at distances 1,000 miles from 
their home ports. Fishermen based in 
Japan proper were active in the colonial 
waters of Korea, the Kwantung leased 
territory, Formosa, and the mandated 
islands, independent of operation in 
these waters by locally based Japanese 
fishing concerns. 


Tuna and Bonito, Favorites 


Although sardines are taken in great- 
est quantity by deep-sea fishermen, their 
most valuable catch is tuna and bonito. 
These fish are caught throughout the 
year, tuna and bonito boats which op- 
erate in southern waters in winter 
months following the schools northward 
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along the Pacific coast as the water’s 
temperature rises, Coastal fishermen 
also catch tuna and bonito but in some- 
what smaller quantities, since they must 
await arrival of the schools offshore. 

Until immediate prewar years, tuna 
was consumed principally in Japan as 
a table fish—often raw in thin slices— 
and large quantities were boiled and 
dried for seasoning purposes. In 1932, 
however, canning of one variety of 
tuna—albacore—-suddenly became im- 
portant, and Japanese tuna entered into 
the export market. 

The bonito are used to some extent 
as fertilizer, but a large part of the 
catch is processed for a period of 3 
to 4 months to make dried bonito. Dried 
and boiled, the bonito is inoculated with 
fungi of aspergilus which decompose 
fatty substances in the fish and produce 
what the Japanese gourmet regards as 
a good smell. Shavings of the finished 
product, known as “katsoubushi,” are 
used—sometimes combined with bits of 
seaweed—to flavor soups and vegetables. 


The Trawler Fights His Way 


Trawling, a specialized technique of 
fishing confined to relatively shallow 
depths, was imported into Japan from 
Great Britain at the end of the nine- 
teenth century. The trawling vessel 
draws a great, weighted, cone-shaped 
bag along the bottom of the sea, catch- 
ing schools of fish sWarming before the 
mouth of the net. The value of the 
catch by Japanese trawlers normally 
fluctuated around 7,000,000 yen, and 
hence constituted but a small part of 
all Japanese fishing operations. 

From a national point of view, how- 
ever, the trawling fleet is valuable as a 
potential naval auxiliary. During World 
War I all but a very few Japanese trawl- 
ers were sold to European nations for 
use aS minesweepers and submarine 
patrols. Since 1917 trawling vessels built 
in Japan have conformed to detailed 
specifications which enhance their 

daptability as naval craft. These spec- 

cations require them to be of steel 
construction, with a displacement of 
more than 200 tons, a speed of more than 
11 Knots per hour, and a cruising range 
of 3,000 miles. 

Operating first in offshore waters, 
trawlers clashed with coastal fishermen 
who charged them with destroying fish- 
ing grounds and brought about their ex- 
clusion from coastal regions and limita- 
tion of their number to 70. The East 
China and Yellow Seas subsequently be- 
came the center of activity for these ves- 
sels which operated in the area through- 
out the year at distances of 300 to 860 
miles from their bases in Japan proper. 
Most were controlled by the Japan Ma- 
rine Products Co. and were based at the 
port of Tobata, on Kyushu, convenient 
to the great fish-consuming centers of 
Kobe, Osaka, Kyoto, and Tokyo. 

For some years before the present war, 
Japanese trawlers were expanding their 
fishing grounds, outside the East China 
and Yellow Seas, to areas where the lim- 
itation on numbers of vessels did not 
apply. In 1928 trawling was begun in 
the South China Sea, and by 1935 it had 
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Courtesy National Archives 


Japanese fishing boat operating off the coast of Kamchatka; capacity, 28,000 cases a year. 


advanced into the open seas north of 
Australia. Newer vessels of as much as 
500 tons, Diesel- rather than steam-pow- 
ered, and having a 15,000-mile range, 
were reported to be working as far away 
from home bases as the coasts of Argen- 
tina and Alaska. Trawlers at these dis- 
tances returned their catches by freight 
and passenger steamers between voy- 


ages. e 


Whaling in the Antarctic 


In the nineteenth century the waters 
around Japan abounded in whales to 
such an extent that Western whalers 
were attracted to this area in great num- 
bers. One reason for foreign efforts to 
open Japan to commerce was, in fact, 
the need of fueling stations for whalers 
operating off the Japanese coasts. 

In immediate prewar years, 22 whaling 
stations were located in Japan proper 
and the Kuriles, with others in Korea— 
acquired from the Russians in 1905 after 
the Russo-Japanese War—and in For- 
mosa and Kwantung. In 1936 home wa- 
ters yielded about 1,600 whales, most of 
them sperm whales, and colonial waters 
produced an additional 200, but the in- 
dustry was admitted to have reached its 
limit in these fields. 

Most lucrative and progressive of Jap- 
anese whaling was that begun in 1934 in 
Antarctic regions, in competition with 
the United Kingdom and Norway. Dur- 
ing the next 2 years, the estimated value 
of whale products rose from 500,000 yen 
to nearly 9,000,000 yen, representing 
whale oil plus a small quantity of salted 
whale meat. Practically all Antarctic 
whale oil was exported abroad. The two 
ships engaged were of the large floating- 
cannery type, averaging 13,000 tons, and 
equipped with facilities for processing 
the catch made by smaller auxiliary 
boats. This fleet left Japan in October 
and returned in the following April, 
spending 4 to 5 months on the whaling 
grounds. 


Intensive Fish Culture 


Japan’s natural marine resources have 
been augmented, moreover, by intensive 
cultivation of fish. All available waters 
including lakes, rice-fields, ponds, and 
marshes are utilized for raising fish, 
shellfish, and seaweed. Individual farm- 
ers frequently engage in aquiculture as a 
side line, releasing young carp in their 
paddy-fields when the rice plants are set 
out and taking them up when the grain 
is harvested. Fish nurseries are also 
maintained by prefectural governments, 
villages, and fishery associations. 

About one-third of the value of aqui- 
cultural products is represented by an 
edible seaweed, “laver” (Porphyra), 
most of which is raised in the shallow 
waters of Tokyo Bay. Rearing eels is 
second to laver cultivation. Small eels 
are gathered in rivers and coastal waters, 
placed in fish farms, and fed on the 
chrysalis of silk worms until they reach 
the proper size, whereupon they are sold 
to consumers in the markets of Osaka 
and Tokyo. Carp and oysters are culti- 
vated also, the former for ornament as 
well as food. 

One interesting phase of Japanese 
aquiculture is the highly publicized cul- 
tivation of pearls by the Mikimoto com- 
pany. Many books have been written 
about this specialized industry. The 
pearls are produced by inserting bits of 
foreign matter into the mantle of pearl 
oysters, the protective secretions of which 
form pearls. The cultured pearl resem- 
bles the natural pearl in practically every 
respect but that of being a work initiated 
by nature instead of by man’s interfer- 
ence with nature’s normal processes. 


Fishing in Soviet Waters 


The privilege of fishing in Russian ter- 
ritorial waters was a concession won by 
the Japanese in the Treaty of Ports- 
mouth (1905) at the close of the Russo- 

(Continued on p. 46) 
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Postwar China Will 


Beckon to Tourists 


( And, as Elsewhere in the World, This Business 


{ Will Inevitably, Affect Merchandise Movements 


MERICAN WANDERLUST, “for to 
admire and for to see” more of the 
world that the war has brought so close, 
is a trade item of first importance in 
postwar planning. Every service ribbon 
seen on our streets represents a contact 
which will be reflected in expanded in- 
terest of families and friends, if not in 
the desire of each serviceman himself to 
see more of the lands in which he has 
served—and under happier circum- 
stances. 

Of all countries offering their attrac- 
tions, none has greater potentialities 
than China for satisfying tourist trade. 
The 4,000,000 square miles of this won- 
derful country which stretches, with its 
dependencies, from the Pacific to Afghan- 
istan, from Siberia to Burma and French 
Indochina, include a range of beauty 
and fascination that a lifetime of travel 
could.not exhaust. For the first time in 
its history, after this war China’s once 
inaccessible places may be _ brought 
within reach of foreign visitors. 

Must one plan a short trip, and be 
satisfied with little more than a glimpse 
beyond coastal ports of call? That can 


be arranged, too. Less than 2 hours from 
Shanghai there is Soochow, the Venice 





“Blue-domed Temple of Heaven.” 


By Swney O. Wo corr, Far Eastern 
Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce 


of China, the ancient capital of the king- 
dom of Wu, in the sixth century B. C., 
and the old cultural center of this land 
of scholars. This walled city on the 
Grand Canal is a network of canals, 
bridges, and crowded narrow streets 
limiting traffic to sedan chairs, donkeys, 
and sampans. Beyond the walls, motor 
roads open out and waterways make 
houseboat trips possible to the surround- 
ing hills and lakes. 


Hangchow and Nanking 


A hundred miles to the southeast of 
Shanghai is Hangchow, a city extolled 
with Soochow as a place of charm and 
beauty. Chinese admiration is expressed 
in the saying, “Heaven above, Soochow 
and Hangchow below.” Poets and lit- 
terateurs have vied with one another in 
describing West Lake, its islets and sur- 
rounding hills, colorful temples, pagodas, 
historic relics, delightful rest houses by 





Courtesy Charles K. Moser 


the water, and lotus ponds fringed by 
willow trees. Hangchow, too, is a silk- 
producing center where all varieties of 
fabrics, from heavy brocades to finest 
gauze, are produced. 

Nanking, China’s old southern capital 
and, at the beginning of the present war, 
the center of China’s National Govern- 
ment, is located about 200 miles up the 
Yangtze River from Shanghai and can 
be reached by rail, river, highway, or 
plane. However much it may be de- 
stroyed by the Japanese, it undoubtedly 
will be rebuilt and continue to function 
as China’s modern capital. It is a city 
of great distances, planned on a mag- 
nificent scale, its new government build- 
ings being designed on the basis of 
Peking’s noble architecture. Nanking is 
also the site of the superb memorial 
raised by the Chinese people to the 
“Father of the Republic,” Dr. Sun Yat 
Sen. 


Canton’s Strong Appeal 


To mention but one high light in the 
South, there is Canton, the City of Rams. 
It has seen the destructive conquest of 
the Manchus whose oppression drove the 
native populace to live on boats—on 
which several hundred thousands of* 
their descendants live to this day. It 
was to Canton that our early American 
clipper ships went for tea and spices, 
silk, embroideries, blackwood, jades and 
ivories, “China” wares and porcelain, all 
of which are to be found by tourists 
today. 

Evidence of these early traders is to be 
found in Canton’s curio shops in the 
form of Early American glassware, 
British chinaware, ships’ silver, and in- 
numerable articles of early nineteenth- 
century European and American 
manufacture. 

Canton is the scene of Sun Yat Sen’s 
early struggles for a democratic form of 
government in China, and the burial 
place of the 72 heroes who gave their 
lives in the first abortive uprising to 
overthrow the Manchus. 


ncomparable Peking 
I ble P. 2 


Who has not longed to see Peking, the 
very mention of which calls forth in 
aftertime a nostalgic sigh from both 
casual visitors and Old China Hands: 
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Walled city within walled city, yellow 
roofs of the Forbidden City protecting 
its treasures of art and oriental splendor; 
markets and fairs of the old Tartar city; 
the incomparable beauty of the blue- 
domed Temple of Heaven; the great 
Altar of Heaven, its luminous white 
marble framed against a dark grove of 
cryptomeria; Buddhist temples, Lama 
temples, Taoist temples; the far-famed 
restaurants of Chien Men Wai, the home 
of Peking duck and of all the best of 
Chinese cooking. Finally, the curio 
shops, offering jades and ivories, jewelry, 
silverwork, glassware, brasses, porcelains 
and potteries, wood carvings, lacquer 
work, rich embroideries—enough to ruin 
the pocketbook of any tourist, and with 
his full consent and approval. Peking 
is Peking. Unhappy the man, as the 
Chinese say, who cannot see it before he 
goes to Heaven. 


Putting Marco in the Shade 


The advent of air transportation has 
opened to tourists with even a limited 
amount of time, opportunities Marco 
Polo himself did not exceed. In a mat- 
ter of hours from China’s coastal ports 
one can be put within easy range of all 
that is strange and beautiful in China’s 
great hinterland, where travel by sedan 
chair, junk, Peking cart, houseboat, 
camel, donkey, goatskin raft—what you 
will—is possible. Marty will yield to the 
lure of the rugged Yangtze Gorges; the 
fever-chart mountains of Kwangsi, ris- 
ing abruptly from misty green rice fields; 
the temples of Mt. Omei, and the trudg- 
ing pilgrims who greet one with a friendly 
“O Mi T’o Fu;” the great Tibetan 
steppes; the towering icy pinnacle of 
Minyaganka; and the strange customs 
and costumes of the primitive tribes of 
the northwest. Dr. Walter Lowdermilk 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, recently returned from China, 
describes Tsinghai as “the most wonder- 
ful dude-ranch country in the world.” 

It will require little imagination to 
amuse tourists in the hinterland—or 
back country—where the spending of 
their money pleasurably will be of great 
value in China’s economic development, 
insofar as it raises the purchasing power 
of the farmer and small producer even a 
little. By the use of air transport much 
of the admitted discomforts of China’s 
inadequate rail facilities can be avoided; 
luxury travel can contribute to the de- 
velopment of airways, and the outmoded 
means of travel in the interior can be 
advantageously exploited. 


China Travel Service 


Before the present war comparatively 
little interest was shown in tourist serv- 
ices in China, especially in the interior, 
China Travel Service being the only com- 
pany attempting nation-wide organiza- 
tion, It was established in 1922 as the 
Travel Department of the Shanghai 
Commercial & Savings Bank, Ltd. It is 
now separately incorporated but still a 
subsidiary of the bank. In the years it 
has functioned it has earned a high rep- 
utation for efficient and courteous serv- 
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China finds a new use for old automobile parts. 
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Courtesy Raymond T. Moyer 
This ingenious arrangement solves a modern 


problem. Ordinary carts, because of their destructive V-shaped iron tires, are prohibited 


from traveling on graded motor roads. 


But when automobile wheels, tires, “and all” are 


attached to the former body, not only is the resulting vehicle acceptable to highway 
authorities but a cart is built which pulls with half the effort of the old one. 


ice, and its sign, a five-pointed star, is a 
welcome sight to travelers. By 1937 of- 
fices had been established in most of the 
principal cities in coastal provinces, 
along China’s railways and in the Yang- 
tze Valley. Oversea offices were main- 
tained in Hong Kong, Manila, Singapore, 
Saigon, Haiphong, Rangoon, and kashio. 

The company handled interport and 
oversea travel, transfer and movement 
of cargo, and maintained a few up-to- 
date hotels and numerous small guest 
hcuses by picturesque country waysides. 
As the Japanese invasion forced oversea 
and coastal offices to close, China Travel 
Service moved westward, where it served 
its country’s wartime needs by every 
means possible, of necessity employing 
the most primitive transportation facili- 
ties. 

This wartime movement to the interior 
may be a blessing in disguise if China’s 
tourist trade is to be developed. The 
utilization of native accommodations— 
notably temples in scenic spots, even 
while modern ideas of comfort are recog- 
nized—primitive modes of travel, the re- 
mote and unfamiliar, all are stock-in- 
trade for tourist agencies. 

Mr. E. L. Pan, president of China Travel 
Service, is now in the United States 
studying means of improving travel con- 
ditions in China after the war. 


Aviation Corporation 


For transportation to the interior, the 
position of China National Aviation Corp. 
is a fortunate circumstance. A Sino- 
American organization, 55 percent of the 
stock being controlled by the Chinese 
Government and the remaining 45 per- 
cent by Pan American Airways, it is the 
only well-established commercial air 
service in China. An American company, 
China National Airways Corp., incorpo- 
rated in 1929, was merged with the Chi- 


nese Ministry of Communications air 
service in 1930. An interest was pur- 
chased by Pan American Airways in 1933 
when the company took the name of 
China National Aviation Corp. Organ- 
ization and maintenance have been 
achieved under great difficulties. Service 
over enemy territory from Hong Kong to 
Free China was continued until several 
days after Pearl Harbor, and from Ran- 
goon and Lashio as long as those cities 
held out against the Japanese, despite 
the fact that the unarmed planes were 
subject to attack by the enemy. And it 
was China National Aviation Corp. which 
pioneered in the unparalleled air service 
over the “hump.” 


Plans for Postwar 


Air lines maintained at the present 
time in China are: Chungking-Calcutta, 
via Kunming and Dinjan in India; 
Chungking-Kunming, via Kweiyang; 
Chungking-Paochi, via Hanchung; 
Chungking-Lanchow; Ipin-Dinjan, for 
freight transportation only; Chungking- 
Hami via Suchow, Kansu; and Chung- 
king-Chengtu. x 

Extensive plans are being formulated 
for service to include all China when the 
war is over. The presence of American 
personnel who have earned a position of 
highest trust in this corporation should 
facilitate coordination of American tour- 
ist trade with China’s over-all economic 
development. 





During the 6 months, April through 
September 1944, operating revenue of the 
Newfoundland Railway totaled $6,999,- 
216.60 (Canadian currency), and operat- 
ing expenses amounted to $6,860,024.87. 
In the corresponding months of 1943, 
revenue was $5,760,427.33 and expenses, 
$5,827 284.47. 
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China’s Tariff System— 


A Supplement and Correction: New Facts As To Developments 


N OPPORTUNITY to supplement, 
and in certain passages to correct, 
the article describing the complex his- 
torical development of China’s tariff 
system, and its customs service, pub- 
lished in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
February 3, 1945, is afforded by a re- 
cent communication to the Department 
of Commerce from Mr. L. K. Little, In- 
spector General of Customs in Chung- 
king, China. 

Throughout its history since 1854, the 
Chinese have selected a foreigner as In- 
spector General of the Maritime Customs 
Service. From 1854 until the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Little, a United States citi- 
zen, as Acting Inspector General in 1943 
and Inspector General in 1944, this offi- 
cer was a British subject.’ In the earlier 
years of the service, its positions of 
higher rank were also exclusively re- 
served for foreigners, but this situation 
has changed in recent years. Mr. Little 
states that at the present time about 
two-thirds of the Commissioners and 
Deputy Commissioners (corresponding to 
American Collectors and Deputy Col- 
lectors) are Chinese. 


Not Foreign-Controlled 


The Chinese Maritime Customs Serv- 
ice is not, of course, controlled from any 
foreign source. The present Inspector 
General of Customs receives directions 
from the Ministry of Finance of the 
Chinese Government. Nor do foreign- 
ers in the service direct it by virtue of 
their nationality, Chinese and foreign- 
ers being on equal footing in such mat- 
ters as rank, promotion, and assignment 
“of duties. 

Information recently received from 
Chungking indicates that, pursuant to 
the tax changes adopted January 23, 
1945, instructions from the Ministry of 
Finance to the Inspectorate General of 
Customs were transmitted to the customs 
offices, directing them to discontinue 
collection of the Wartime Consumption 
Tax on native goods. Notification to 
that effect was issued by the Commis- 
sioner of Customs at Chungking on Jan- 
uary 26, 1945. 


Facts As to Foreign Obligations 


Reference in the earlier FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY article to establish- 
ment of the Customs Service to collect 
customs funds, and to distribute them to 


1The title, Inspector General of Customs, 
was not in existence in the first several 
years after 1854, but Britons directed the 
work of the customhouses then open. 


By the Far Eastern Unit, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


meet China’s loan obligations, carried 
an unintentionally misleading implica- 
tion. It was not anticipated immedi- 
ately at the time of establishment of the 
Customs Service in 1854 that one of its 
important functions would be collection 
and distribution of funds to meet China’s 
foreign obligations. Mr. Little refers 
to the first loans and indemnity secured 
on customs revenue as dating from the 
1860’s, and it was somewhat later than 
this that customs revenue became im- 
portant as security for foreign loans. 


How Functions Changed 


Furthermore, although reference is 
frequently made to the Customs Service 
as the agency for collecting customs 
duties, the manner in which funds were 
actually handled in the early years of 
the service involved a separation of the 
functions of assessment and of collecting 
duties. The Customs Service assessed 
the duties, and reported the figures to 
the Government; and the Superintend- 
ents of Customs, Chinese officials not 
under the orders of the Inspector Gen- 
eral, collected and banked the revenue, 
and handled its distribution to meet 
China’s obligations. It was not until 
after the Revolution of 1911 that the 
Customs “had its sphere of activity en- 
larged from assessment of and account- 
ing for duties to the actual collection of 
these duties and, under agreed stipula- 
tions, to the control of them for the 
service Of the foreign obligations charged 
upon the customs revenue.” * 


Further Clarification 


With respect to custodianship of cus- 
toms funds by the Hong Kong & Shang- 
hai Banking Corp., reference was in- 
tended to the period after 1911, whereas 
the phraseology used may have suggested 
a longer time reference. Prior to 1911, 
as indicated above, the revenue was de- 
posited in native banks selected by the 
various Superintendents of Customs. 
It was in 1912 that the Hong Kong & 
Shanghai Banking Corp. became cus- 
todian; and after March 1, 1932, customs 
revenue was all remitted to the Central 
Bank of China, from which weekly trans- 


* Wright, Stanley F., The Collection and 
Disposal of the Maritime and Native Customs 
Revenue Since the Revolution of 1911, Mari- 
time Customs, II, Special Series, No. 41, 2nd 
edition, 1927, p. 59. 


fers were made to the Hong Kong & 
Shanghai Banking Corp. of the sums 
actually required to meet foreign oblj- 
gations. 

Thus when, in 1937 and thereafter, the 
Japanese deposited at branches of the 
Yokohama Specie Bank customs revenue 
collected at ports under their control, 
insufficient revenue came into the Cen. 
tral Bank of China and the Chinese Goy- 
ernment finally authorized the use of 
revenue derived from other sources to 
meet payments due during 1938 on for- 
eign loans secured on the _ customs 
revenue. Since October 1942 the cus- 
toms revenue has been paid directly to 
the National Treasury or its agents. 

The Inspectorate General of Customs 
remained at Shanghai during this diffi- 
cult period after 1937, and was not re- 
moved to Chungking to continue its fune- 
tions in Free China until December 1941, 

In the interests of historical accuracy 
it should also be noted that the conces- 
sion providing for a British Inspector 
General of Customs, during the period 
when the United Kingdom ranked first 
in China’s trade, was obtained in 1898 by 
Sir Claude MacDonald, British envoy at 
that time, rather than by Sir Robert 
Hart, Inspector General of Customs; and 
that provision for the complete abolition 
of likin was not carried in the Treaty 
of 1858, which provided only for the in- 
troduction of the transit-pass system, an 
arrangement whereby foreign imports 
and native produce for abroad could, by 
payment at the Treaty Port of a certain 
sum stipulated by treaty, be exempted 
from likin and similar charges in the in- 
terior. 


Struggle for Autonomy 


China’s modern tariff history, dating 
back to the Treaty of Nanking of 1842, 
has sometimes been summed up as its 
“struggle for tariff autonomy.” In any 
review of this history, and in looking 
toward future developments, emphasis 
should indeed be given to the political, 
economic, and financial significance of 
the restoration of this right of sover- 
eignty. Provision for tariff autonomy in 
the treaties of 1928 laid a foundation for 
a new period of tariff history in China. 





An intensive educational program is 
being formulated by the Bolivian Gov- 
ernment to increase the output and im- 
prove the quality of wool in that country. 
The Bolivian Development Corporation, 
the Ministry of Agriculture, and the Min- 
istry of Education are to collaborate in 
the proposed plan. 
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another. In 1930, when the Bureau of 
Standard Weights and Measures started 
work on a unified system, it was con- 
; fronted by accumulated chaos. Timber 
OW a and silk, for example, each had its own 
i variety of “ch’ih,” which also varied in 
different localities. A ‘“ch’ih” of timber 
— e ° ° in Soochow was 19.98 centimeters, in 
Mukden 31.83 centimeters; but the tail- 
e ors in those two cities used a “ch’ih” 
for cloth measurement the equivalent 
of 34.40 and 34.53 centimeters, respec- 
tively—and a Peiping tailor’s “ch’ih” was 
, , vo : 32.63 centimeters. There was a “chin” 
a Fascinating Phases of China’s Measures and Weights measureniant See Gains manne dee 
obli- — for eas or — —_ still another 
ER Seer ree pony i or sesame seeds in Canton. 
: the sg eat Whe anaes By Siwney O. Wo corr, Far Eastern As long as there was but little foreign, 
: ; BF ; = or even interdistrict, trade and the ex- 
f the which have caused more argument and Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Do istence of these variations served largely 
dye added more zest to the processes of living mestic Commerce to stimulate the business acumen of the 
pave. with one’s neighbors than any others, people, this was, perhaps, an asset rather 
Gan probably, y yi nen 5 Gomestic pes that the number of “li” piles up at a _—‘ than a liability. However, with China’s 
se of a Ph rag alle: ak aie prs gratifying rate, but it would be a strain present need for industrialization and 
oni weight; & chin & measure Of longi; on the best reputation for veracity to foreign trade a standardized system 
‘_ ends “sheng” & measure of capacity. convert those li into miles at the rate would appear to become a matter of 
for- There are almost as many correct specific . a 3 1 ; prime importance. 
stoms answers as there are dynasties in Chinese of 4, or even 3, to 1. 
Cus- istory, and towns and shops in China 
ly to SS tos’ ‘cambaiibn. cmmnie: tar Ue Past Saw Many Changes Problem Posed 
tea al ee of four hundred mil- During China’s long history, more than Not only is a unified system of weights 
diffi- ae theories are offered to explain 30 changes have been made officially in and measures a prerequisite in China’s 
vt re- eo origin of reget nari all aah on standards of measurement. Each dy- preparation for postwar development; 
fune- ion fanciful One puts tne '**Etecan ” the nasty, setting up a new system, achieved the need for it also emphasizes the prob- 
1941, | Shinese etal ae the “SMebanen aiiteeniens no unification even in the areas admit- lem posed by China’s producers for in- 
uracy | tea bane of ine tates dnt te pulse,” tedly under its control, but on the con- ternational trade—the farmers and 
new ; atific on oriater an Ghat of tie mae. trary left behind it a residue of wider craftsmen of teday who attach so little 
eS ong ues 7 B variation. The “ch’ih” has varied from importance to exact measurements. The 
ector | lish foot, which — based on the length 18 to 36 centimeters, the “sheng” from carpenter, whose customer complains 
eriod | of the King’s own. Another theory ag jittle as 150 cubic centimeters to as that the cabinet she ordered is out of 
| first | states that the — of standards of much as 1,035, and the “chin” from 230 plumb, or an inch too high or too low, 
98 by weights and measures dates back as far grams to more than 800. shrugs his shoulders with puzzled indif- 
oy at as 2700 B. C., to the reign of the great Measures, moreover, for one commod- ference. Why should one be concerned 
obert Sanne Ti. Bo proneuness the Sammars ity were quite different when applied to (Continued on p. 45) 
- of length to be the distance between two y q Pp 
li knots of a bamboo cylinder which, when 
| don | used as a whistle, would produce a given \r 
reaty note. This length, divided in five parts, ; \ 
1¢ m- was called the musical scale, and each i 
m, an part, itself divided again into 9 or 10, 
ports gave the inch. Divisions of the inch were 
Id, by determined by the breadth of a grain of 
*rtain rice. The volume of a hollow bamboo 
npted cylinder “capable of containing 1,200 
ne ms grains of rice” was the unit of capacity, 
and the weight of these grains was the 
| unit of mass. This was a simple and 
practical scheme, since bamboo and rice 
were readily available. The difficulty 
lating | lay in the absence of a ceiling on the size 
1842, of rice grains! 
as its 
oe “Li” and Miles—and Ouandaries 
phasis “Li,” the measure of distance based on 
itical, the “ch’ih,” seems to involve a time ele- 
ice of ment, and might be described as a land- 
sover- lubber’s knot. Along the China coast 
my in | it most frequently is accepted as one- 
on for | third of an English mile. But in Szech- 
Shina. wan, where the going is hard, there are 
4 lito a mile. Moreover, the descent of 
a hill will be found to be only about 
am is one-half the li of the same hill on the 
Gov- return trip. Inevitably the Chinese mile 
d im- reminds one of that injunction of Scrip- 
untry. ture (Matt. V; 41) “And whosoever shall ‘. 
‘ation, compel thee to go a mile, go with him Courtesy Raymond T. Moyer 
» Min- twain.” Buying cloth in China. This farmer has just purchased a piece of coarse cotton cloth from 
ate in Anyone who has done much walking which he will probably make a summer jacket of the kind now worn by the merchant. 


in mountainous parts of China will agree 
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He watches with a quizzical smile while the cost is figured out on the abacus. 
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In the heart of central Asia:,Part of the big “textile combine” 


in Tashkent, Uzbekistan. 


Sovfoto 
« 


In the Uzbek Republic— 


Soviet Russia Has a Central Asian “Economic Redoubt” } 


~ 


URING 4 YEARS OF WAR the Asi- 
atic region of the U. S. S. R. has 
been the backbone of the Soviet war econ- 
omy and the center of most of its home- 
front activities. Considered in detail, no 
record of the strenuous war effort of 
Soviet Asia would be complete without 
an account of the outstanding economic 
contribution of the geographically fa- 
vored Asiatic Republic of Uzbekistan. 

The Uzbek Republic is located in the 
southwestern corner of the vast Soviet 
Asiatic realm, in the main foothill zone 
near the U. S. S. R.’s mountainous fron- 
tier with Afghanistan. It covers 146,000 
square miles, or an area somewhat 
smaller than California. A population 
of 6,284,000, as reported by the 1939 cen- 
sus, made it the third most populous con- 
stituent Republic of the Soviet Union 
before the war. 

Like the Ukraine, of which it is in a 
sense the Asiatic counterpart, Uzbekistan 
has, however, always made a contribution 
to Russian economic life far out of pro- 
portion to its size or population. Recent 
celebrations in connection with the 
twentieth anniversary of Uzbekistan’s 
full status as a constituent member of the 
Union highlighted the fact that the Uz- 
bek Republic, which in territory repre- 
sents 1.75 percent of the Soviet Union, 
accounts for 60 percent of the U.S.S. R.’s 
total supply of cotton, rice, silk, and 
karacul skins. 


In Subtropical Region 


Uzbekistan is situated in one of Rus- 
sia’s rare subtropical regions. For many 
years befcre and since the revolution of 
1917 it has been serving as the country’s 
cotton belt. The climate of the Re- 
public, largely the key to its economy, is 
arid and continental, with hot, dry sum- 
mers and relatively cold but short 


By L. M. Herman, Russian Unit, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce 


winters. July temperatures near the 
ancient city of Bukhara go as high as 
122° F., the highest in the Union. Fre- 
quent frost makes it unsuitable for per- 
ennial subtropical crops, such as citrus 
fruit, whereas subtropical annuals, such 
as cotton, rice, and Temperate-Zone 
fruits do well. Long summer days and 
continuous sunshine increase the sugar 
content of the grapes, melons, and apri- 
cots raised there in large quantities. 
Many annual vegetables, especially 
melons, for which this region is famous, 
yield two crops a year in the course of 
the long summer. 

Average annual] rainfall is meager an4 
variable.’ Near Tashkent it is recorded 
at 13.7 inches, rather higher than the 
average for the Republic as a whole, 
whereas at the Termez station, near the 
Afghan frontier, it hovers about the low 
point of 4.7 inches. Most precipitation 
occurs during fall and winter, necessi- 
tating either dry farming or irrigation. 
Since ancient times, agriculture 
throughout Uzbekistan, except for a 
small area on the mountain slopes, has 
depended upon irrigation. Rivers are, 
however, fairly plentiful, particularly in 
the more populous southeastern half of 
the Republic. Fed by numerous small 
mountain streams, most of these rivers 
swell with melting snow and ice from 
the mountainsides just at the time when 
rainfall is at its lowest and evaporation 
at its highest. The higher the summer 
temperatures soar, in fact, the more 
snow and ice melt on the mountain tops 
and the more water becomes available 
for irrigation. 


Where War Has Wrought Changes and Stimulated Progress J 


Along the River Valleys 

Life in Uzbekistan inevitably flows 
along the river valleys. Its oases, its 
ancient cities, and its highly fertile irri- 
gated plowland are to be found withina 
short radius of the life-giving river val- 
leys, but everywhere in between lie 
enormous tracts of arid wasteland. 
Tashkent, the capital of the Republic 
and, with its prewar population of 585,- 
000, the metropolis of Central Asia, lies 
along the Chirchik River, a tributary of 
the great Syr-Darya River. The latter 
river, the seventh largest in the Soviet 
Union, brings life and vegetation to the 
large and ancient Fergana Valley. 

Most of the great Fergana Valley, the 
richest region in Central Asia, falls 
within Uzbekistan. Here is raised the 
bulk of the American-seed cotton crop. 
The valley, 180 miles long and 100 miles 
wide, contains four sizable cities (Fer- 
gana, Kokand, Osh, and Leninabad), and 
is one of the most densely populated 
areas in the Soviet Union. Farther west, 
the two ancient cities of Bukhara and 
Samarkand, within the Zeravshan River 
Valley, also are marked by the green belts 
of cotton fields, rice plantations, and 
fruit orchards. A narrow chain of 
settlements, surrounded by sandy desert, 
follows the Amu-Darya River. Near the 
river delta unfolds the Khorezm oasis, 
with historical Khiva in the center of an 
important agricultural and sheep-herd- 
ing settlement. In the surrounding 
sandy desert Uzbek herdsmen for cen- 
turies have been breeding karacul sheep, 
source of the highly valued skins that are 
exported to the world market. In the 
United States alone annual imports of 
Soviet caracul furs ranged between $5,- 
000,000 and $6,000,000, and more re- 
cently have reached a high of $9,500,000. 
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Cotton-Growing Center 


Uzbekistan has been part of the Rus- 
sian continental empire since the middle 
of the nineteenth century. Its first big 
economic oppcertunity came during the 
American “War Between the States,” 
when the Russian cotton mills, threat- 
ened with idleness by a scarcity of the 
American product on the world market, 
began to clamor for a domestic cotton 
supply. The region around Uzbekistan, 
where a native Indian variety of cotton, 
called “gaza,” had been grown for years, 
was then chosen as the most suitable area 
for large-scale cultivation of the Ameri- 
can plant. 

Many difficulties attributed to differ- 
ences of climate had to be overcome be- 
fore American varieties were finally es- 
tablished in this new habitat, but by 1885, 
after a series of experimental tests, a suc- 
cessful cross between the American and 
the native cotton varieties was effected, 
however, and Russia began producing 
quantities sufficient to meet a substan- 
tial portion of its own requirements. 

Although cotton was introduced simul- 
taneously into nearly all of Russian Cen- 
tral Asia, or Turkestan as it was then 
called, as well as in parts of the Caucasus 
region, the Uzbek Republic soon emerged 
as the dominant cotton-raising area. By 
1913 when annual production of seed 
cotton in Russia reached 744,000 metric 
tons, Uzbekistan accounted for 516,400 
tons or 70 percent of total output. Al- 
though its relative weight in the Union 
output has shifted slightly downward 
since that time, Uzbekistan has never 
been superseded as the leading producer. 

The social revolution that followed in 
the wake of the new Soviet regime swept 
away many of the most ancient Asiatic 
institutions of Uzbekistan. The emirs, 
the beys, the military governors of the 
Tsar, and the wealthy cotton merchants 
disappeared from the scene. But cotton 
remained king; acreage and output came 
back, stronger than ever after a brief but 
stormy period of civil war and disloca- 
tion. The Uzbek countryside became re- 
organized into collective and State farms 
after the Central Russian model, serviced 
by up-to-date, State-owned, machine- 
tractor stations. Chemical fertilizer was 
used in sufficient quantities to affect pro- 
duction materially. The yield in the 
best-irrigated areas in 1913 was 10.8 
centners (1 centner=220.5 pounds) per 
hectare (2.5 acres); by 1937 it had risen 
to 14.5 centners, and by 1941 to 17.1 cent- 
ners. 

At the end of the interwar period the 
threefold increase in Uzbek cotton out- 
put, as compared with 1928, helped raise 
the Soviet Union to the third ranking 
position in world production of cotton, 
following the United States and India. 
Its share in total world output amounted 
to 10.3 percent, and imports of foreign 
cotton were all but discontinued.’ Im- 


‘Whereas in 1925 the U. S. S. R. imported 
103,100 tons of raw cotton, of 65.6 percent 
as much as its own production, imports in 
1937 fell to 22,100 tons, or 2.6 percent of out- 
put; in the latter year the Soviet Union ex- 
ported 45,300 tons of its production (5.3 
percent). 
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proved field methods, scientific crop ro- 
tation, and the application of machinery 
and fertilizer enabled the Uzbek Republic 
to raise a larger crop from a smaller acre- 
age. This phenomenon was sharpiy re- 
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flected in the relation between area 
planted and production in the Soviet 
Union as shown in the accompanying 
table: 








Area and production | 1913 1928 1932 1937 
Area sown: 
U.8.8.R-. g -hectares__| 688, 000 971, 300 2, 172, 000 2, 124, 400 
Uzbekistan do. 423, 500 588, 500 989, 800 946, 200 
Seed-cotton production: 
CG. Bs. 2 : ...--metrie tons. 744, 000 821, 110 1, 270, 000 2, 581, 570 
Uzbekistan ‘ a a 516, 400 554, 800 814, 100 1, 527, 900 








Food-Supply Threat Was Met 


The German invasion and the early 
loss of the Ukraine brought a serious 
threat to the food supply of the Uzbek 
Republic. Grain and sugar, among other 
foodstuffs, had normally been brought 
into this region in considerable quan- 
tities from the surplus areas of the 
U. S. S. R., chiefly the Ukraine and 
western Siberia. The area in Uzbekistan 
devoted to grain growing was never very 
large; in some of the best cotton re- 
gions, such as the Fergana Valley Prov- 
ince, the area planted to grain amounted 
to 88,200 hectares out of a total of 538,100 
hectares. A grain crop of 938,300 tons, 
such as was raised in Uzbekistan during 
prewar years, was obviously insufficient 
to support a population reportedly 
swelled by an additional 2,000,000 evac- 
uees from the West. Through utilizing 
for the most part abandoned, land or 
areas unsuitable for cotton, and in some 
places by cutting drastically into the 
cotton acreage, Uzbek farmers brought 
approximately 1,000,000 added acres 
under grain during the first wartime 
planting season, in 1942. An additional 
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Drilling for oil in Ferghana Valley, Uzbekistan. 


600,000 acres incorporated during the 
3 more recent years raised the total 
in 1944 to 4,800,000 acres in grain. 

With the benefit of the skill and ex- 
perience of large numbers of Ukrainian 
specialists who spent 1 to 3 years as 
evacuees in the Republic, sugar beets 
were planted in this region for the first 
time in 1942. Although a good yield 
of beets was obtained almost at once, it 
reached 2,500 kilograms per hectare in 
1944; the total area planted in that year 
was 85,000 acres. Ukrainian technicians 
were also on hand to help start a num- 
ber of sugar mills in Uzbekistan. 


Shifts in Cotton Situation 


As was inevitable, these and other ur- 
gent measures applied in the realloca- 
tion of economic resources resulted in a 
slump in cotton production. The chief 
factors responsible for the drop in Uzbek 
cotton output since 1941 were: (1) The 
all-but-complete disappearance of its 
previously large supply of chemical fer- 
tilizer; (2) the diversion of precious irri- 
gated acreage to grain and sugar beets; 
and (3) the wartime drain on skilled 
farm and tractor labor. The net effect 


of the dislocation was so severe, in fact, 
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Graphic map of Uzbekistan and the 


that spokesmen for the Republic in a 
recent report to Moscow estimated that 
it will take 2 postwar years to restore the 
average rate of yield and build up annual 
output to the 600,000 tons of ginned fiber 
produced in 1941. 

There has been abundant evidence 
within the last 6 months to show that 
average yields and total output are on 
the upgrade once more. Compared with 
the low yield of 7.1 centners per hectare 
in 1943, which pulled production of lint- 
cotton down to about 350,000 tons, the 
1944 crop, based on the announced aver- 
age yield of 11.3 centners, may be esti- 
mated at 400,000 tons of ginned fiber, or 
two-thirds of the 1941 output. By 1944, 
in fact, some 20 rural districts of the 
Republic (out of a total of 116) are re- 
ported to have restored prewar yields on 
their plantations. 

The seriousness with which Uzbekis- 
tan’s wartime crop problem was regarded 
by the Central Government may be 
gaged from the fact that Russia’s great- 
est agrochemist, Dr. Dmitri Pryanishni- 
kov, was assigned to work out a solution. 
He elaborated a rigorous system of crop 
rotation in which the basic cultures suc- 
ceeded one another in the proper sci- 
entific order, and by which all byprod- 
ucts, such as beet tops, straw, and the 
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like, were drawn into the process in order 
to obtain a larger supply of natural fer- 
tilizer and the best possible all-round 
results. Some of his calculations, such 
as the probable increase of the cotton 
yield by 33 percent through the use of 
straw litter, were abundantly vindicated 
by the 1944 crop. 


Phosphate-Rock Deposits Help 


One element in the brighter prospects 
for Uzbek cotton in the postwar period 
stems from the rich Kara-Tau deposits 
of phosphate rock now being opened up 
in the mountains of nearby southern 
Kazakstan. This deposit is located 
along the Turkestan-Siberian railway 
only 250 miles from the Uzbek cotton 
fields—a great improvement over the 
Khibiny deposits 3,500 miles distant (on 
the Kola Peninsula), whence the supply 
of these materials came in the period be- 
fore the war. (See the illustrated feature 
article, Kara-Tau’s Billion Tons of Phos- 
phate Rock, in ForeIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of June 2, 1945.) 

Scientific experimentation with cotton 
has continued right through the war, on 
the previous high level, much along the 
lines followed at United States experi- 
ment stations in the South, Since 1943 
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The little map at the lower left is prewar.) 


Russian and Uzbek scientists, working in 
the Tashkent experiment station, have 
been reporting on a successful develop- 
ment of color-fast lints in red, green, 
auburn, dark brown, blue, and khaki, 
These experiments have now reached the 
stage of fabric production. According to 
Secretary Wallace, who visited Tashkent 
in the summer of 1944, Uzbek experi- 
mental work in cotton “for its originality 
and practical effectiveness compares most 
favorably with the best in the United 
States.” 


Development of Industries 


Prior to World War I Uzbekistan had 
no industries except cotton ginneries, 
which are as old in the area as the plan- 
tations themselves. According to the 
conception of regional economy that pre- 
vailed among the ruling circles of old 
Imperial Russia, areas like Uzbekistan, 
or Central Asia in general, were intended 
to serve as sources of raw materials and 
to function on the whole as substitutes 
for colonial possessions. Under the So- 
viet regime, the economic policy of which 
was strongly influenced by consideration 
of transportation costs, new industries 
were encouraged to follow the locational 
pull of their raw materials. The second 
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Five-Year Plan in particular (1933-37) 
was drawn up against a background that 
included a detailed survey of the raw- 
material sources of the Soviet Union’s 
outlying regions. 

On the basis of its raw-material posi- 
tion, Uzbekistan acquired a number of 
plants in light industry and in food proc- 
essing: Textile mills, tanneries, shce fac- 
tories, vegetable-oil plants, distilleries, 
and canneries. Later in the interwar pe- 
riod several units of the heavy-industry 
type were introduced into the Republic. 
One was the agricultural-machinery 
plant at Tashkent, which at once began 
to specialize in implements for the culti- 
vation of cotton, and became the only 
plant in the Soviet Union to manufacture 
a model of the American-designed Rust 
cotton picker. Another major enterprise 
was the Chirchik chemical combine 
erected near the new 100,000-kilowatt 
Chirchik hydroelectric station, some 25 
miles from Tashkent. Before being con- 
verted to war production, the first of the 
group of plants to be erected, the nitro- 
gen-fixation plant completed in 1940, 
provided 600,000 tons of nitrogenous fer- 
tilizer annually for Uzbek cotton fields. 
During 10 years of industrial develop- 
ment, corresponding to the first two 
Five-Year Plans, the main branches of 
Uzbek industry showed remarkable prog- 
ress, aS may be seen from the following 
figures: 


1928 1937 
Cotton ginning million rubles. 179.1 585.6 
Cotton fiber... 1,000 tons____ 1479 4664 
Cotton fabrics. million rubles-— 2 58.6 
EW nacnws TORS wan mo aan Saat 
Metal process- million rubles. 4.3 146.0 

ing. 

Petroleum _-_--- 1,000 tons 17.7 365.0 





Sovfoto 

In the workroom of a modern cooperative for 

handicrafts in Kokand, Uzbekistan. The 

women are embroidering the native caps 

called “‘tinbiteykas’” which have become 
popular all over the Soviet Union. 
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Expert worker at the Margelansk silk-spinning plant in Uzbekistan. 


Plants Moved Into Uzbekistan 


With this nucleus of industrial plant 
and trained labor, the Uzbek Republic 
was ready at the outbreak of war in 1941 
to become one of the chief reception 
areas for the industrial plants evacuated 
from the war zones. Not much has been 
told in detail, still less documented by 
figures, of the specific plants assigned to 
the Uzbek region; but the general infor- 
mation available so far points to a great 
expansion in industrial activity as a re- 
sult of the vast amount of equipment and 
key personnel sent into Uzbekistan dur- 
ing the early months of the war. One 
notable result has been a sharp increase 
in the relative weight of heavy industry 
in total industrial output—a rise from 
14.3 percent in the last prewar year to 50 
percent in 1944. As all precedents in 
other parts of the Union indicate, the 
evacuated industries will be left in Uzbe- 
kistan to help keep the industrial gains 
made during the war. 

The wartime shift in population 
brought 2,000,000 evacuees into Uzbekis- 
tan, 60 percent of whom went into indus- 
try. At the height of the influx the city 
of Tashkent held 900,000 people. Local 
officials usually received 2 weeks’ notice 
of the coming of a particular plant, and 
the time available for providing plant 
space, living quarters, food, and trans- 
portation was often short. In general, 
however, conversion to war production 
and the assimilation of new industries 
was achieved in something of record 
time: By December 1941 the Uzbek Re- 
public was shipping to the front guns, 
shells, mortars, and airplanes. 


Six Planes a Day 


One of the larger war plants moved to 
Tashkent from Moscow was an airplane 
plant assembling an American type 
plane. It was housed, according to re- 
ports of a recent visitor, in a fine set of 
buildings, with the final assembly line 
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located in the camouflaged hangar of the 
municipal airport. The managers of the 
plant reported with pride that their first 
plane came off the assembly line within 
35 days after the last load of machinery 
arrived. Motors came fully assembled 
from Molotov in the North Urals. With 
the plant came 7,000 permanent workers 
from Moscow, and 13,000 were recruited 
locally. The plant very soon settled down 
to a daily output of six units, and only 
about 5 percent of the machinery ap- 
peared to be of American make. It was 
recalled, however, that at the time the 
plant was launched in its original setting, 
two American engineers arrived to help 
get the assembly line started and to pro- 
vide instruction in the handling of Amer- 
ican equipment, including a 5,000-ton 
press. 


Tashkent Textile Combine 


The oldest of the prewar enterprises, 
long the pride of young Uzbek industry, 
is the Tashkent textile combine built in 
1934. During the war its original labor 
force of 16,500 was reduced to some 
14,000 persons, 80 percent of them 
women, reflecting a typical shift in sim- 
ilar branches of consumer industry. The 
combine ranks among the largest and 
most mechanized units in the U. S. S. R., 
consisting of two spinning mills, two 
weaving mills, a sewing-thread mill, and 
a cotton-printing plant. It has 250,000. 
cotton spindles and 7,000 looms, and pre- 
sents a smart, clean, businesslike appear- 
ance. Present daily production stands at 
260,000 running meters of cloth, 89 centi- 
meters wide. Some of the cotton prints 
produced at Tashkent have impressed 
recent foreign visitors as being decidedly 
attractive and suitable for export. The 
probability that these textiles were in- 
tended for that purpose was indirectly 
confirmed by Soviet trade officials who 
recalled that Russia had always been a 
leading source of textiles for its neigh- 

(Continued on p. 17) 
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BRITISH MALAY A— 


Major Commercial Changes Will Follow Its Liberation, } 
_New Plans and Calculations Will Stem From Basic Facts J 


ITH THE SUCCESSES of the 

Allied armies in Burma, and 

the cutting by the Chinese of the main 

Japanese supply artery to southeastern 

Asia, attention is once more directed to- 

ward British Malaya, which early in 1942 

became one of the first prizes in Japan’s 
campaign of conquest. 

British Malaya consists of several po- 
litical divisions on the Malay Peninsula 
and adjacent islands which prior to the 
war were under British protection. 
Singapore, the island at the southern end 
of the peninsula commanding the Straits 
of Malacca and the passageway from the 
South China Sea to the Indian Ocean, 
together with the island of Penang, Prov- 
ince Wellesley and Malacca on the penin- 
sula, comprised the British Crown Colony 
known as the Straits Settlements. Ad- 
ministratively part of the Straits Settle- 
ments, also, were the Cocos or Keeling 
Islands, and the Christmas and Labuan 
Islands. 

Largest of the British naval bases in 
the Far East, Singapore has been long 
established as a transshipment port for 
Southeast Asia, the center through which 
rubber, tin, and other tropical products 
were sent to world markets. Penang, 
next among Malaya’s principal ports, is 
the center of the tin-mining and tin- 
smelting industries. When the Portu- 
guese arrived at Malacca in 1511, it too 
was a place of great repute as a harbor 
and market town. But Malacca was the 
first European settlement on the Malaya 
Peninsula. The Portuguese remained in 
possession of Malacca until 1641, when 
they were driven out by the Dutch, who 
were succeeded by the British in 1795. 

Another grouping in the political com- 
position of British Malaya was the fed- 
eration composed of the States of Perak, 
Selangor, Negri Sembilan, and Pahang. 
In 1895 the rulers of these States agreed 
to organize their countries into a Fed- 
eration to be known as the Federated 
Malay States, with the capital at Kuala 
Lumpur, second largest city on the pen- 
insula. A Federal council was estab- 
lished, and its legislation was concerned 
with matters of common interest to the 
Federation or of those affecting more 
than one State. Matters affecting the 
Mohammedan religion and native cus- 
toms were exclusively reserved to the in- 
dividual States. 

The Unfederated States on the penin- 
sula are Johore, Kedah, Kelantan, Perlis, 
and Trengganu. Johore, forming the 
southern tip of the peninsula, is one of 
the most progressive States. The other 
four States were under Siamese (Thai) 
control until 1909, in which year Siam 


By L. G. Koeprte, Far Eastern Unit, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce 


surrendered its rights to the United 
Kingdom. Prior to the present war each 
of these States was ruled by a native 
Sultan, British influence having been 
exercised through British advisers. Un- 
der a formal treaty executed in 1943 be- 
tween Japan and Thailand, the sov- 
ereignty of these four States was trans- 
ferred to the latter country.’ 


Physical Characteristics 


British Malaya covers the entire bulb- 
like southern end of the Malay Penin- 
sula, an area of approximately 50,000 
square miles. Malaya’s greatest length 
is 465 miles and its greatest width 200 
miles. Located near the Equator, it is 
naturally dense in jungle, although large 
areas on the west coast have been cleared 
for cultivation and mining. The country 
as a whole is low-lying, with many shal- 
low rivers and a skeleton of mountain 
ranges traversing the mainland. In the 
east these mountains slope to rolling hills 
ending in a sandy wind-swept coast, and 
in the west they drop somewhat 
abruptly, leaving only a coastal plain 
from 1 to 30 miles wide fringed with 
mangrove swamps and malarial mud 
flats. 

The Peninsula has a varied climate. 
From November to March the northeast 
monsoon breaks upon the east coast with 
such violence as to make it practically 
inaccessible by ship. The number of 
rainy days throughout the peninsula 
ranges from 160 to more than 200 in 
each year, but violent gusts of wind 
called “Sumatras,” accompanied by 
short, heavy downpours, are more com- 
mon than persistent rain. Although 
only a few miles from the Equator, Sing- 
apore’s temperature seldom rises above 
98 degrees, yet extreme humidity often 
makes the heat oppressive. 


Chinese Outnumber Malays 


Population of the Malayan peninsula 
in 1941 was estimated at about 5,500,000 
persons, of whom the largest number, 
2,400,000, were Chinese, compared with 
2,300,000 native Malays. 

Chinese were in Malaya prior to the 
arrival of the Portuguese at Malacca in 


1 See “Japan’s New Gifts to Thailand,” For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, September 4, 1943. 


1511, but the date of arrival of the first 
Chinese is not known. The finding of 
ancient Chinese porcelain coins bearing 
the date of 964 A. D. is some indication 
that they may have been established in 
Malaya in the tenth century. A steady 
migration of Chinese to Malaya has con- 
tinued through the years up to Japanese 
occupation. Many were coolies, but 
others monopolized the field as skilled 
artisans and as retail traders. Large 
numbers, however, were originally, or be- 
came, wealthy mine and plantation own- 
ers, contractors, and bankers. 

Malays, with few exceptions, have not 
engaged in most of the occupations in 
which Chinese have predominated. They 
live mainly in the rural districts, devot- 
ing their efforts to agriculture. Indians, 
of whom the majority were Tamils, rep- 
resented about 14 percent of the popula- 
tion, and were employed chiefly at 
unskilled labor on the rubber planta- 
tions. 

Prior to the war the European popula- 
tion totaled 30,000 persons — mostly 
British, who. were preponderant in every 
line of economic activity. For example, 
7 of the 11 non-Asiatic banks were Brit- 
ish, or British-controlled. More than 
one-half of the rubber estates exceeding 
100 acres in size were under British 
ownership, and the rubber industry and 
market were also controlled by them. 
Tin mining was dominated by the Brit- 
Ish, and two British companies had a 
virtual monopoly of the tin smelting in 
Malaya. 


Principal Trading Centers 


Besides Sinapore, which is the leading 
port as well as the principal commercial 
center, there are only two ports in Brit- 
ish Malaya of sufficient size and depth 
to accommodate ocean-going vessels at 
all times, namely, Penang and Port Swet- 
tenham. Most of the import and export 
trade has pivoted from these three 
ports—except iron ore shipped directly 
to Japan from Japanese-owned mines in 
the States of Johore, Trengganu, and 
Kelantan, and a negligible amount of 
trade transported to and from Thailand 
over the Thailand-Malayan railways. 

In 1819 when Sir Stamford Raffles 
founded a trading settlement at Singa- 
pore’ it was no more than a small fish- 
ing village of some 150 persons. These 
inhabitants were living in boats and huts 
on the left bank of the Singapore River, 
and are traditionally reputed to have 


2 The original name was “Singapura,” which 
is Sanskrit for Lion City. 
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gained their livelihood by piracy. After 
the establishment of the trading settle- 
ment, Singapore became the principal 
distributing port for trade between Euro- 
pean and Far Eastern countries. Junks 
prought tea, porcelain, and camphor 
from China, and sugar and rice from 
Indochina and Thailand. These junks 
would take back to their points of origin 
such goods as iron, steel, cottons, ana 
other manufactured products from Eu- 
rope. Trade with the Buginese, tribal 
groups in the Celebes, was also fairly 
large in the nineteenth century, the 
Bugis boats coming in a considerable 
fleet once a year with spices, coffee, gold, 
and other produce from the Indonesian 
islands. They took back with them the 
manufactured articles from Europe and 
other countries which had been collected 
at Singapore. 


Entrepot of Trade 


A large part of Singapore’s develop- 
ment aS a great transshipment center 
has been occasioned by its status as a free 
port throughout its entire history. Un- 
der British rule no customs duties were 
assessed except certain excise duties on 
cigars, tobacco, petroleum products, and 
distilled spirits, although practically 
every commodity of commerce entered 
or passed through the port. East met 
West at its docks, in its markets and 
shops, its hotels and business institu- 
tions, even in its architecture. Its people 
were representative of all nations, creeds, 
and races, 

Looking out over the water the prewar 
visitor saw hundreds of strange craft, a 
veritable forest of masts and rigging ris- 
ing from acres of fantastically colored 
hulls, of every shape and every nation- 
ality. There were Chinese junks, small 
and great, with enormous painted eyes 
on their low, narrow bows, and there 
were Malay schooners, fast boats, and 
Malacca fishing boats. There were huge, 
unwieldy cargo boats, manned by natives 
of southern India, and wicked-looking 
Bugis vessels from Celebes, low in the 
water, with black hulls, fine lines, brown 
canvas or yellow palm-leaf sails. There 
were clumsy, blunt-bowed craft from 
Sumatra and the Malay States. The vis- 
itor viewing this panorama of ships and 
water craft could not help but be amazed 
at the extent of commerce reaching this 
“crossroads” from all parts of the world. 


Penang, Malaya’s Tin Port 


Penang (Georgetown), on the east side 
of Penang Island, was the chief tin-ship- 
ping port, most of the tin being mined in 
the Federated State of Perak, for which 
Penang was the natural port and dis- 
tribution center. Although a free port 
it was not (chiefly because of location) 
as important a transshipment center as 
Singapore. 

Port Swettenham, named after Sir 
Frank Swettenham, the first Resident- 
General of the Federated Malay States, 
is situated about halfway between Singa- 
pore and Penang, and is the third most 
Important distributing center for im- 
ports and exports from the central part 
of the peninsula. 
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In British Malaya: Mohammedan mosque at Penang. 


Auto Tires and Malaya 


Rubber is the magic carpet of the 
greater part of American transportation. 
On tires of rubber millions of motorists 
travel rapidly and comfortably to their 
destinations. Imports of rubber to the 
United States from Malaya, the principal 
source, averaged 688,890,000 pounds an- 
nually during the years 1936-39, of which 
it is estimated that two-thirds, or 459,- 
260,000 pounds, were used in the manu- 
facture of tires. On the basis of 10 
pounds of crude rubber per tire, an aver- 
age of 45,926,000 tires were manufac- 
tured annually, which if laid tread to 
tread would reach from New York to 
California six times—indicating the pre- 
war dependence of American motorcar 
riders on Malaya. 

In prewar years, rubber was the prin- 
cipal economic product of British Ma- 
laya, an estimated 3,000,000 acres—ap- 
proximately 65 percent of tne cultivated 
land—being devoted to this product, with 
exports totaling about 500,000 tons. Be- 
sides the large plantations, every small 
landowner, regardless of what his prin- 
cipal crop might be, had a number of 
rubber trees growing on his property, 
from which he was able to derive some 
income. 


Tin Mining Oldest Industry 


For centuries British Malaya has been 
known for its tin. In prewar years it 
was the world’s largest tin-producing 
country, accounting normally for more 
than one-third of total production. 
From the standpoint of value, tin was 
Malaya’s second most important export 
commodity. Tin production during the 
nineteenth century was almost entirely 
in the hands of Chinese, and it was not 
until the large British dredging compa- 
nies began producing in the later years 
of the 1930’s that tne Chinese lost ther 
predominance. 


The extent of this loss is shown by the 
fact that in 1910 approximately 78 per- 
cent of the tin mines of Malaya were 
owned by Chinese, but in 1936 the cor- 
responding figure was close to 33 percent. 
Production of tin reached its highest 
point in 1940 aggregating 85,384 tons, 
compared with 50,725 tons in 1939, 43,361 
tons in 1938, and 77,542 tons in 1937. 


Rice, the Staff of Life 


Rice is fundamental as the food staple 
for approximately 99 percent of Malaya’s 
population. Cultivated throughout all 
areas, acreage and output vary consider- 
ably from region to region, usually in 
inverse proportion to the acreage under 
rubber. Most rice growers are found in 
the Unfederated Malay States, especially 
in Kedah and Kelantan, where more 
than one-half of the total output is 
grown. Malaya’s own prewar produc- 
tion of 340,000 tons of rice a year* pro- 
vided, however, only one-third of its 
consumption requirements, making nec- 
essary large importations from Thailand 
and Burma. 

Coconuts, before the advent of rub- 
ber, provided Malaya’s principal agricul- 
tural industry. Although it has lost 
its former economic importance, it still 
occupies an important place in the 
well-being of the population. Coconut 
trees can be seen growing almost every- 
where—in groups on plantations near 
the seacoasts, and in small numbers 
around native huts, supplying food, 
drink, fuel, and other necessities of life. 
They are oftentimes referred to as the 
“Consols* of the East.” 

Although the export of coconuts from 
Malaya dates from early times, copra, 
the dried coconut kernel, did not become 
an important export item until about 
1870. Since then exports of copra have 
so grown as to dwarf by comparison the 


3 1938-29. 
‘British term for Government bonds. 
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trade in whole nuts. A fairly large 
import trade in coconut products, pri- 
marily of an entrepot nature, is carried 
on. This trade is confined chiefly to 
relatively inferior grades of copra im- 
ported from the Netherlands Indies, 
which are blended with superior Malayan 
qualities and reexported. 


Chinese Produce Pineapples 


Malaya was, prior to the war, second 
to Hawaii as the world’s largest producer 
of pineapples. The planting of pine- 
apples for commercial purposes was be- 
gun by a Frenchman named Bastiano, 
who started a plantation on Singapore 
Island about 1888. The entire industry 
soon fell into the hands of the Chinese 
who have controlled it ever since. The 
center of the industry later moved to 
Johore, largely because of the develop- 
ment of rubber cultivation in that State 
and the fact that pineapples were orig- 
inally considered a good crop to plant 
with rubber. Exports of canned pine- 
apples increased from 66,632 tons in 
1934 to 73,168 tons in 1938, the United 
Kingdom taking 77 percent of the total. 

Oil palms, the source of palm oil and 
palm kernels, are cultivated exclusively 
as an estate crop; there were 48 estates 
at the outbreak of the war. Chief indus- 
trial uses of palm oil are for soap and 
candle making, in the manufacture of tin 
plate, and after hydrogenation for use in 
edible vegetable fats. Almost the entire 
production of palm oil—approximately 
55,000 tons annually—was normally for 
export, the Continental European market 
taking about 60 percent. 

Minor agricultural products produced 
in British Malaya include tapicoa, areca- 
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nuts, derris root, coffee, tea, gambier, and 
tobacco. 


Manufacturing Industry Small 


Large-scale manufacturing as we know 
it in the United States did not exist in 
British Malaya prior to the war. Such 
manufacturing industries as did exist 
were chiefly concerned with the prepara- 
tion of raw materials for export or for 
domestic consumption. Although small, 
they were of considerable importance in 
the economic life of the country. Tin 
smelting, one of the important industries, 
was concentrated in Singapore and Pe- 
nang where buyers from all parts of the 
world competed in the purchase of 
“Straits tin.” 

In addition to rubber-processing mills, 
a number of factories had been estab- 
lished in British Malaya for manufac- 
ture of such rubber products as shoes, 
bicycle tires and tubes, rubber hose, and 
toys. Other industrial establishments 
included pineapple canneries, match fac- 
tories, coconut-oil mills, sawmills, rice 
mills, soap factories, breweries, and a 
large number of small (mainly handi- 
craft) establishments which produced 
articles principally for domestic con- 
sumption. 


Highest Per Capita Trade 


More than any other area of the Far 
East, Malaya was dependent on foreign 
trade for its economic prosperity. Be- 
cause the labor of its inhabitants was di- 
rected so largely to the production of 
tin and rubber, and to other export in- 
dustries, practically all foodstuffs and 
manufactured articles for consumption 
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Drying and sorting crepe rubber in a Singapore factory. 
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had to be imported. With exports 
amounting in value to $333,000,000 (U. §. 
currency) in 1938 and imports totaling 
$318,400,000 its annual per capita for. 
eign trade—$118.00—was the highest 
of any area in the Far East, the corre- 
sponding figures for Japan and China 
being $23.00 and $1.10, respectively, 
This large per capita trade was in sub- 
stantial part, however, accounted for by 
the large transshipment trade, it being 
estimated that 35 to 40 percent of the 
total trade was of this nature. 

Rubber had the unusual position of 
being the most important export as wel] 
as the principal import commodity, ac- 
counting for almost one-half of the value 
of total exports and 13 percent of im- 
ports. Imported rubber was chiefly for 
transshipment from Thailand wr the 
Netherlands Indies—and in the form of 
wet rubber which after processing sup- 
plemented exports of local production. 
The second most important export was 
tin, including not only tin mined in 
Malaya but also that refined from ore 
and concentrates imported from Thai- 
land, the Netherlands Indies, or other 
nearby countries. A third export-im- 
port commodity, gasoline, ranked also 
third in value among exports, and fourth 
among imports. No gasoline whatever 
was produced within Malaya; hence all 
exports represented  transshipments, 
chiefly of gasoline refined in the Nether- 
lands Indies. 

Rice from surrounding countries was 
the principal import for consumption. 
Other principal imports of this character 
were cotton piece goods, iron and steel 
manufacture, tobacco products, machin- 
ery, and chemicals. 


Trade with United States 


The United States as British Malaya’s 
principal market took 30 percent of its 
total exports, chiefly of rubber and tin 
(70 and 50 percent, respectively). 
Among other exports to the United 
States the most important were jelutong, 
tuba roots, cutch, and sago flour. In 
contrast, British Malaya’s purchases 
from the United States accounted for 
only 3 percent of its total imports, and 
consisted chiefly of such manufactured 
goods as machinery, iron and steel, and 
petroleum products. 

The United Kingdom supplied approx- 
imately 15 percent of total imports, 
chiefly tobacco and alcoholic products, 
and was second to the United States as 
a market for Malaya’s products, taking 
a total of 14 percent of exports, mainly 
of rubber, tin, copra, palm oil, canned 
pineapples, coconut oil, and sago flour. 

The Netherlands Indies appear as the 
leading source of British Malaya’s im- 
ports, accounting for 27 percent of the 
total. These imports consisted, however, 
largely of such products as rubber, tin 
ore, spices, and tropical products, nearly 
all of which, after processing, were reex- 
ported. Exports to the Netherlands 
Indies represented 6 percent of British 
Malaya’s export trade, and consisted 
likewise chiefly of manufactured prod- 
ucts from other countries transshipped 
at Singapore. 
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Coconut raising in British Malaya. 
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Courtesy National Archives 


After the coconuts have grown several leaves and have 


begun to throw out roots they are taken from the seed-bed and transplanted to the 
coconut estate where they receive shade and plenty of moisture. 


Occupation “Benefits” 


With the exception of imports of mil- 
itary supplies for Japanese forces and 
export of iron and other ores to Japan, 
Malaya’s foreign trade is reported as at 
a virtual standstill under the conditions 
of Japanese occupation. Lack of trans- 
port for bringing rice from nearby areas 
has resulted in an acute food shortage, 
with thousands reported dying from 
starvation. Curtailment of rubber and 
tin production has resulted in unemploy- 


ment and reduced purchasing power, 
with the result that the population is 
unable to pay the reported inflationary 
prices for necessaries. 

The “benefits” derived from Japanese 
occupation of British Malaya can be 
summarized, therefore, as a shortage of 
goods of all types, inflation, fnemploy- 
ment, and starvation—in startling con- 
trast to Japanese broadcasts depicting 
the great progress of Malaya and the 
“unbounded joy” of its population at 
being under Japan’s kindly guidance. 





In the Uzbek 
Republic 


(Continued from p. 13) 


bors to the east, and that they intended 
to return to that field, as a source of for- 
eign exchange, as soon as practicable. 


Power Facilities E xpand ed 


The Uzbek Republic’s own wartime in- 
dustrial revolution would have been im- 
possible without an energetic expansion 
of its power facilities. One large pre- 
war power-producing unit, the Chirchik 
hydroelectric, was ready to serve the 
cause of war production in its own chem- 
ical plant and in the nearby arsenal of 
Tashkent on the eve of the war. Six 
additional hydroelectric plants have been 
erected since the outbreak of war, and 
nine more are reported as being under 
way—all in connection with the con- 
struction of irrigation canals. Of these, 
one powerful station was built in con- 
junction with the new Boz-Su Canal near 
Tashkent, one in the Surkhan-Darya 
valley along the Rissar Canal, two at 
Ak-Kavak, one at Ak-Tepe, and one at 
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Salarsk. As a result, power production 
in 1944 rose to 825,000,000 kw. hr., or to 
300. percent of the 1937 level. 

Since early 1943 the huge Farkhad 
hydroelectric station, the. largest yet 
undertaken in Uzbekistan and the third 
largest in the Soviet Union, has been the 
most spectacular and popular construc- 
tion project in the Republic. This 
sprawling structure, a maze of wood 
scaffolding and endless concrete columns 
rising above the volunteer labor, along 
the left bank of the Sur-Darya across the 
river from the still incomplete Uzbek 
iron and steel works, has for some 
months been a favorite for Soviet pho- 
tographers. Like all smaller projects in 
this field, Farkhad is expected to solve 
the two most urgent problems in Uzbek- 
istan—power and irrigation. The 
dammed-up water to be released by the 
station is estimated to be sufficient to 
irrigate 500,000 hectares of the notorious 
“Starvation Steppe,” the Republic’s huge 
and only partly reclaimed land fund. 


Metallurgical Activity 


Uzbekistan’s machine-building indus- 
try, power-plant and canal construction, 
petroleum production, and locomotive 
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repair work have raised it to the status 
of a major consumer of metal. How 
well it compares in this respect with 
other areas in the U. S. S. R. may be 
deduced from the fact that it was one of 
four locations selected for the erection 
of iron and steel plants during the war. 

The new Uzbek metallurgical plant is 
located at the railroad town of Begovat, 
some 85 miles south of Tashkent, on the 
right bank of the Syr-Darya River. It 
has been smelting steel from scrap in its 
two open-hearth furnaces since early 
1944. A few of the older Soviet iron 
works—Kuznetsk, Makeyevka, Nizhni 
Tagil—took an active part in the early 
phases of production either by lending 
skilled technicians to the plant or, as in 
the case of the last-named, by training 
contingents of native Uzbek apprentices. 

A supply of approximately 60,000,000 
tons of rich 65 percent iron ore is re- 
ported to be available at a nearby de- 
posit. This may refer to the Chirchik, 
the Susingen, or the more-recently dis- 
covered Tien Shan Mountains iron-ore 
deposits. Abundant secondary deposits 
of lower content have been known to 
exist for some time. The prompt be- 
ginning of pig-iron production is thus 
adequately assured, depending only on 
the date by which work on the blast 
furnace is completed. The plant’s own 
power station and a rolling mill are also 
at present nearing completion. 


Coal and Oil 


By the time the blast furnace is brought 
up to production, two new nearby coking- 
coal deposits may be ready for exploita- 
tion—one at Shargun and another at Bai- 
sun, near Termez, on the Afghan border. 
The main Uzbek lignite deposits are found 
in the Angren Valley near Tashkent. 
This basin, estimated to contain 4,000,- 
000,000 tons, is at present a scene of great 
activity, reflecting the Republic’s intensi- 
fied drive for an expanded coal supply. 
In addition to a number of shallow pits 
intended for immediate extraction, a 
large open-cut mine, of an estimated an- 
nual capacity of 1,500,000 tons of coal, 
is being prepared for production by the 
end of the year. The project has been 
described as one of large-scale operation, 
employing several thousand men, and 
up-to-date powerful excavators, graders, 
and power shovels. Because of its high 
moisture content the Angren coal is ex- 
pected to be pressed into briquets in a 
plant now under construction at the rate 
of 120,000 tons of-briquets a month. 

The Uzbek oil industry has been re- 
ported to be producing at twice the pre- 
war level, which would make its current 
output approximately 800,000 tons of 
crude. Eleven recently prospected de- 
posits are expected to raise crude output 
by an additional 65 percent during 1945. 
Raw-silk output in 1944 is reported at 50 
percent more than in 1937, and cotton 
fabrics are being released at a rate double 
the output of that year. A copper-smelt- 
ing plant, based on the Almalyk deposit 
in the Angren Valley, and an aluminum 
plant are in process of construction. 

Although the level of its wartime tung- 
sten output has not been indicated, Uz- 

(Continued on p. 45) 
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> 
Argentina 
(From the U.S. Embassy, Buenos Aires) 


On June 16, 1945, a manifesto, signed 
by more than 300 commercial-industrial 
associations of the country, was pub- 
lished as a paid advertisement in all the 
daily newspapers throughout Argentina, 
in which serious exception was taken to 
the social and economic measures of the 
Government in general. The recent 
maximum-price decrees and resolution 
fixing minimum salaries were used as a 
pretext for its publication. It is esti- 
mated that the capital represented by the 
signatories of the declaration amounts 
to approximately 10,000,000,000 pesos. 
The manifesto was prepared under the 
sponsorship of the Buenos Aires Stock 
Exchange. 

This.was followed by a very strong 
open letter signed by the Argentine Rural 
Society and the Rosario Rural Society, 
in which these organizations declared 
their solidarity with the manifesto of 
June 16, as well as outlining their own 
grievances in agriculture and livestock 
production. The Union Industrial, in a 
published declaration, also confirmed its 
adherence to the original manifesto. 
There are indications that the present 
Administration’s paternalistic social pol- 
icy is an important factor in increasing 
the tension between capital and labor, 
examples of which are the packing-house 
labor conflicts lasting 2% months and 
the recent manifestos published by vari- 
ous Government-controlled labor syndi- 
cates in answer to the manifesto of June 
16 of commerce and industry. 

Despite these disquieting events, busi- 
ness conditions in general continued to 
maintain satisfactory levels of activity 
throughout the months of May and 
June. Nevertheless, the uncertainty ex- 
isting in principal trade circles as to the 
United States export policy vis-a-vis 
Argentina and regarding the end of the 
war against Japan, combined with in- 
creasing Government intervention in 
private business has brought about a 
state of hesitancy pending future de- 
velopments. Collections in general are 
good, and there continues to be an 
abundance of funds. Total industrial 
wages paid during the first 4 months of 
1945 showed an increase of 12 percent 
over the corresponding period of last 
year. Industrial employment showed an 
increase of 2.7 percent. 

The volume of total exports for the 
first 5 months of 1945 amounting to 2,- 
336,000 metric tons showed a decrease of 
8 percent as compared with the corre- 
sponding period of 1944. Meat exports 
were down 47.5 percent in value and 46 
percent in volume, which can be at- 
tributed in large part to the packing- 
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house strikes. Total export values were 
763,883,000 pesos compared with 967,- 
216,000 pesos in the like period of 1944. 

During the past month no rains of any 
consequence have fallen in the main 
grain and livestock zone, but hard frosts 
occurred in most of this territory. Asa 
consequence, plowing for wheat sowing is 
being held up by the hardness of the soil, 
and although ‘the central part of the 
country received heavy rainfall in April 
where some areas have been sown, 
prompt and plentiful rains would be 
necessary to insure a fair acreage and 
good pasture conditions. 

On June 7 the Secretary of Industry 
and Commerce announced that in order 
to stimulate production, the Government 
price to farmers for flaxseed of the 1945- 
46 crop likely would be about 16.50 pesos 
per 100 kilograms, sacked, f. o. b., Buenos 
Aires, with an additional credit of 2.20 
pesos which probably would be added to 
this price on final liquidation. 

The following second production esti- 
mates for the 1944-45 crops were pub- 
lished by the Ministry of Agriculture 
during the past month: Corn 3,069,700 
metric tons; rice 141,150 metric tons; 
sunflower seed 1,028,600 metric tons; and 
peanuts 158,400 metric tons. 

Ordinary revenues during the first 4 
months of 1945 totaled 498,000,000 pesos, 
compared with 315,000,000 pesos in the 
corresponding period of 1944, of which 
the National Government’s participation 
was, respectively, 400,000,000 and 218,- 
000,000 pesos. The most notable increase 
was in income-tax revenues, from 36,- 
000,000 pesos in 1944 to 171,000,000 pesos 
in 1945: this increase, however, was at- 
tributed to the fact that the time limit 
for payment of the preceding year’s in- 
come tax expired at the end of March 
instead of the end of July as heretofore. 

A new private issue of 4 percent 1945- 
85 internal credit bonds in the amount 
of 500,000,000 pesos has been announced 
for listing on the Stock Exchange. The 
issue is not a public offering, but is for 
the purpose of the Government’s con- 
tribution to the pension funds, as well 
as to provide bonds for the ordinary in- 
vestments of such funds and for other 
national entities. The National Mort- 
gage Bank was authorized to issue a new 
series of mortgage bonds, to be known 
as Series M, in the amount of 50,000,000 
pesos. Operations on the Stock Ex- 
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hange during May were on a reduced 
cale, owing chiefly to lack of interest 
in Government issues. This situation hag 
extended into June, with the official bond 
market continuing dull, and with little 
variation in prices. The share market, 
however, has been very active with a gen- 
eral rise in all industrials. The free mar. 
ket for dollars has been quiet, with supply 
sufficient to cover demand. Insurance 
premiums collected during the first quar. 
ter of 1945 totaled 54,229,719 pesos, rep- 
resenting an increase of 2,500,000 pesos 
over the corresponding period of last 
year. 

Production of petroleum during the 
first 3 months of 1945 amounted to 933,- 
301 cubic meters, a decrease of 5.9 per- 
cent over the corresponding period of 
1944. 

According to a statement made by the 
Secretary of Industry and Commerce, 
Argentine agricultural machinery and 
implement replacement requirements, by 
value, are estimated to be approximately 
120,000,000 pesos, which amount does not 
include tractors, trucks, tires, and cer- 
tain other equipment. 

The National Post-War Council pub- 
lished three Executive decrees and a Vice 
Presidential resolution on June 3. The 
decrees ordered the “freezing” of maxi- 
mum prices on a great variety of mer- 
chandise to the price level which pre- 
vailed during the first 15 days of De- 
cember 1944, including manufacturers’ 
prices as well as importers’, wholesalers’, 
and retailers’ prices; the obligation of 
presenting sworn statements of prices 
which prevailed during the period indi- 
cated and the centralization and inspec- 
tion of the control of maximum prices. 
The resolution fixed basic salaries to per- 
mit adequate purchasing power, but pro- 
hibited general increase over present 
wages and salaries. 

An agreement was signed by the Ar- 
gentine-Bolivian Governments providing 
for the prolongation of the railway be- 
tween Yacuiba and Santa Cruz, Bolivia, 
the expansion of petroleum production, 
the construction of new highways, and 
other important public works, funds to 
be advanced by the Argentine Govern- 
ment. 

The Government announced a Federal 
housing program, at an average expendi- 
ture of 200,000,000 pesos annually during 
the next 20 years, to complement the 
slum-clearance project at a cost of 7,000 
to 10,000 pesos per house. 


Chile 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Santiago) 


General retail trade is adversely af- 
fected by continued unseasonably warm, 
dry weather. Dealers fear that they will 
be forced to carry over stocks of heavy 
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Resumption of Ordinary (U ++ | 
registered and Uninsured, 
Parcel-Post Service to Bel- 
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gium, Denmark, Luxem- 
bourg, Netherlands, and.» 
Norway 


Effective at once, ordinary (un- 
registered and uninsured) parcel- 
post service is resumed to Belgium, 
Denmark, Luxembourg, Nether- 
lands, and Norway subject to the 
same conditions as wére in effect 
prior to the suspension of the serv- 
ice, as set forth in Part II of the 
July 1941, Postal Guide, particu- 
larly the subitems “Parcel Post” of 
each country item concerned, be- 
ginning on pages 94, 138, 221, 240 
and 256, respectively, of Part I, 
and subject also to the limitations 
imposed by order of the Postmaster 
General No. 17471 of April 20, 1942, 
which is quoted below, according to 
Postmaster General’s Order No. 
28452, dated July 2, 1945, and pub- 
lished in the Postal Bulletin 
(Washington) of July 3. Limita- 
tions are as follows: 

(1) Only one parcel per week may 
be sent by or on behalf of the same 
person or concern to or for the same 
addressee; 

(2) The weight of each parcel is 
limited to 11 pounds, the length to 18 
inches, and the combined length and 
girth to not more than 42 inches; 

(3) Contents are limited to non- 
perishable items which are not pro- 
hibited in the parcel-post mails to the 
country of destination. 


The licensing requirements of 
the Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion are applicable to parcel post 
for these countries. 














clothing and similar articles to next year 
as the season is now so far advanced. 
Wholesalers’ stocks of imported goods 
continue low, but their sales of domestic 
products have been well maintained. 
Importing distributors report limited 
business, owing to restricted supplies of 
imported commodities and shortage of 
shipping facilities. General domestic 
manufacturing is estimated to have in- 
creased between 8 and 10 percent over 
that in May. The production of con- 
sumer goods during the first half of 1945 
probably rose by approximately 20 per- 
cent over that of the corresponding 
period of 1944. The step-up has been 
induced by the desire to meet the accru- 
ing shortage in stocks and has been made 
possible by the arrival of increased sup- 
plies of necessary raw materials from the 
United States. Increased interest in the 
Chilean market is being evidenced 
by British, Swedish, and Canadian ex- 
porters. 

Iron and steel semifinished commod- 
ities and tin plate continue in critical 
short supply. The shortage of cement 
Should be relieved by the end of the year 
Provided the Juan Soldado plant begins 
production in July as scheduled. 
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Building and public-works construc- 
tion continues at an accelerated pace. 
Indications are that public bids will soon 
be asked for the construction of the new 
dock and northern breakwater wall for 
Antofagasta at an estimated cost of 38,- 
644,545 pesos. 

The manager of the important Fo- 


mento Corporation recently departed for - 


visits to the United States, England, and 
Sweden to study the steel industry in 
connection with a proposed new steel 
plant which would be located near Con- 
cepcion. 

Highly irregular climatic conditions 
during the latter part of May and 
throughout June have seriously affected 
agriculture. The region north of 36° S. 
latitude is suffering greatly as a result 
of drought. Large numbers of livestock 
are dying through lack of adequate pas- 
ture, and lamb casualties are especially 
high. Among the crops, wheat has suf- 
fered particularly and many farmers 
have had to replant the grain several 
times because of its failure to grow. On 
the other hand, excessive rains south of 
Talca caused widespread floods with con- 
sequent damage to roads, bridges, and 
fields. The second lowest temperature 
in Santiago in 60 years was recorded 
recently—4.2° C. below zero. Damage to 
citrus plantations was fairly extensive. 

There has been no perceptible improve- 
ment in the administration of prices. 
Despite ceiling prices there is a strong 
tendency toward increases in the price of 
staple foodstuffs, and a rise in the price 
of milk delivered to homes was recently 
authorized. The bill to stabilize all 
prices, wages, and salaries whfich the 
cabinet had considered for recommenda- 
tion to Congress has been sharply criti- 
cized by labor and employer organiza- 
tions as well as by the Central Bank, and 
it appears likely that even if introduced 
in Congress it will not be approved. 

Arbitration awards settling disputes at 
the Potrerillos and Chuquicamata cop- 
per-mining properties were made in 
June. Both provided a general daily 
wage increase, bonuses for certain shifts, 
and other benefits. Discussion has con- 
tinued on the issue whether right of 
unionization should be applied to agri- 
cultural labor, but action in the near 
future appears very unlikely. 

After several months of relative stag- 
nation, the Chilean securities markets 
took a definite turn for the better at the 
beginning of June. Substantial price 
increases were registered in practically 
all types of securities on a heavier vol- 
ume of trading. On the bond market, 
mortgage bonds of the Caja de Crédito 
Hipotecario, which had been weak since 
the autumn of 1944, rose 3% points to 
72%. The principal issue of Government 
bonds (Deuda Interna 7 percent), which 
had been steady at 84 for more than a 
year, showed a gain of one-half point for 
the month. Leading stocks showed gains 
ranging from 3 to 10 percent for the pe- 
riod May 25—June 25. The sudden turn 
in market trends is attributed by some 
brokers partly to several recent state- 
ments by Government officials to the 
effect that no change in exchange rate 
need be anticipated, and partly to the low 
level of Chilean securities prices in rela- 
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tion to those quoted on the New York 
market, which lead some traders to take 
substantial dollar profits in New York 
and reinvest the proceeds in Chilean se- 
curities. The Central Bank’s statement 
for June 19 showed a decrease of about 
70,000,000 pesos in circulation as com- 
pared with May 15, almost entirely be- 
cause of a decrease in the amount of its 
outstanding credits. Some improvement 
in the commercial banks’ cash position 
which had been relatively tight for sev- 
eral months was also reflected in the 
Central Bank’s balance sheets, which 
showed only 140,000,000 pesos in redis- 
counts for the commercial banks on June 
19 as against 289,000,000 in the preced- 
ing month. The bank’s consolidated 
loan to the Government rose by 50,- 
000,000 pesos to 756,000,000 in June as a 
result of a tax-anticipation loan. 

That there is little prospect of an 
early end to the strict exchange control 
which has been in effect since 1931 was 
indicated in a Government press release 
issued June 15. In it, President Rios was 

(Continued on p. 49) 





remmueneorons 





Increased Mail Service to Bel- 


gium, Denmark, Luxem- 
bourg, Netherlands, and 
Norway 


Effective at once, mail service to 
Belgium, Luxembourg, Denmark, 
Netherlands, and Norway is ex- 
tended to comprise all classes of 
regular (Postal Union) mails, that 
is to say, letters, post cards, printed 
matter in general, printed matter 
| for the blind, commercial papers, 





samples of merchandise, and small 
packets, as outlined in the current 
Official Postal Guide (Part ID), 
with specified limitations, accord- 
ing to Postmaster General’s Order 
No. 28451, dated July 2, 1945 and 
published in the Postal Bulletin 
(Washington) of July 3. The limi- 
tations indicated are as follows: 

(a) Business communications are 
limited to ascertainment of facts and 
exchange of information. Transac- 
tional communications may relate 
only to support remittances and the 
protection and maintenance of prop- 
erty. 

(b) Printed matter (except printed | 
matter for the blind), commercial pa- 
pers, samples of smerchandise, and 
small packets are limited to 1 pound 
per package. 

The postage rates applicable are 
those in effect prior to suspension 
of service to the countries con- 
cerned. Fees: For registration, 20 
cents; for special delivery, 20 cents. 

Letters for the above-named 
countries may be sent by air mail 
upon prepayment at the rate of 30 
cents per half ounce or fraction, 
such letters being limited to 2 
ounces in weight. 

Licensing requirements of the 
Foreign Economic Administration 
are applicable to mail for these 
countries. 
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Argentina 


Transport and Communication 


Cargo Transported by State Merchant 
Fleet.—On the third anniversary of the 
creation of the State Merchant Fleet of 
Argentina it was announced that the 
27 ships, totaling 134,811 tons, which 
comprise the fleet, had transported 
2,552,446 tons of cargo, and made 244 
outbound and 223 return trips, accord- 
ing to the foreign press. 


Belgium 
Transport and Communication 


Resumption of Ordinary Parcel-Post 
Service and Increased Mail Service.— 
See general notices on page 19 of this 
issue under the headings “Resumption 
of G@rdinary Parcel-Post Service,” and 
“Increased Mail Service” to listed Euro- 
pean countries, including Belgium. 


Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cut Synthetic Stones Similar to Semi- 
precious Stones: Importation Condition- 
ally Restricted——The importation into 
Brazil of cut synthetic stones, similar to 
semiprecious stones, has been made con- 
tingent upon the simultaneous impor- 
tation of 10 times the quantity, by 
weight, of similar stones in uncut form, 
by Order No. 373 of May 25, 1945, issued 
by the Coordinator of Economic Mo- 
bilization. 

Import permits are required for all 
synthetic stones similar to precious 
stones under Order No. 177 of the Co- 
ordinator, dates December 27, 1943. 
(See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of 
January 29, 1944.) 


Canada 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Special Priority Assistance for U. S. 
Materials Granted Small Manufactur- 
ers.—Special priority assistance to small 
manufacturers in Canada for the pur- 
chase of scarce materials and compo- 
nents from the United States in the first 
few months after victory in Europe is 
now being granted under an order of the 
Dominion’s Department of Munitions 
and Supply. A small manufacturer, for 
the purpose of this order, is defined as 
any manufacturer who will not use any 
more production materials delivered to 
him before December 31, 1945, than are 
sufficient to produce his products at a 
rate of $50,000 worth per calendar quar- 
ter. Manufacturers in this category will 
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News by COUNTRIES 


no longer need to apply for priority rat- 
ing or allotment, priority being auto- 
matically established by the completion 
of a certificate in the form indicated in 
the order. ; 

The order is effective on purchase 
orders calling for delivery of materials 
between May 16, 1945, and December 31, 
1945, except in the case of materials in 
the form of steel, copper, or aluminum, 
for which the order is applicable only 
on goods for delivery between July 1, 
1945, and December 31, 1945. 

It has been estimated that this order 
affects approximately 75 percent of all 
business firms (by number) in Canada. 
It does not apply to such categories as 
repairmen, servicemen, wholesalers, re- 
tailers, or jobbers. Although the new 
arrangement applies equally to business- 
men already established, it is expected 
to be of special benefit to new businesses 
set up by returning veterans and others 
whose activities will provide employment. 

In connection with the issuance of the 
order, the Minister of Munitions and 
Supply stated that it would be necessary, 
in a few instances, to continue in Canada 
some direction of civilian production in 
order to obtain high priorities on United 











The Cover Picture 





Old Chinese Tem ple 


Portrayed on our cover picture 
this week is one of the smaller 
temples near the famous Temple 


of Heaven, at Peking. The beauty 
and distinction of its typically 
Chinese architecture are obvious 
even to the most uninitiated ob- 
server. It affords a single exam- 
ple of the host of things in China 
that will prove attractive to the 
many travelers who are likely to 
go to the Far East in the era of 
widespread and speeded-up travel 
that seems certain to follow the 
termination of the Pacific war. 

For the privilege of reproducing 
this picture, we are indebted to 
Mrs. Sidney O. Wolcott, author of 
two special articles in this issue of 
our magazine. 
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States materials. He added that specia] 
provisions had been made for obtaining 
priorities on machine tools and other 
machinery to initiate, resume, or expand 
civilian production even though some 
machinery in this category is now avail- 
able without any priority. 

The foregoing priority assistance order 
parallels a similar order of the War Pro- 
duction Board in the United States, aid. 
ing small manufacturers in this country, 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Copper-Covered Steel Wire for Speci- 
fied Uses: Duty Reduced.—Imports into 
Canada of copper-covered steel wire 
as specified are dutiable at the re. 
duced rate of 10 percent ad valorem 
when originating in the United States 
or any other non-Empire area, accord- 
ing to an order in council of June 5, ef- 
fective June 1, 1945, which created a 
new tariff item (348f). Similar imports 
from the British Empire are duty-free, 

Formerly, such wire imports from the 
United States were dutiable at the rate 
of 30 percent ad valorem. 

The order specifies the type of copper- 
covered steel wire and its use as follows: 

Copper-covered steel wire not less than 
one-quarter inch in diameter and rods, when 
imported by manufacturers of trolley, tele- 
graph and telephone wires, electric wires and 
electric cables, for use only in the manu- 


facture of such articles in their own fac- 
tories... 


The above tariff treatment is the same 
as is accorded imports of copper in bars 
or rods (understood to include copper- 
clad steel rods) by manufacturers of 
such similar specified equipment to be 
manufactured in their own factories, 


Transport and Communication 


Freight and Passengers Carried by 
Canadian Railways.—In 1944 Canada’s 
railways carried 157,330,000 tons; cars 
loaded numbered 3,338,000; and pas- 
sengers carried numbered 52,753,000. In 
January 1945, cars loaded totaled 270,- 
000, compared with 281,000 in January 
of the preceding year; tons carried, 12,- 
403,000 compared with 13,694,000; and 
passengers carried, 4,698,000 compared 
with 4,473,000. 


Canary Islands 


Transpori and Communication 


Details Regarding Street Railway on 
Tenerife.—It is estimated that more than 
10,000 passengers are carried daily by the 
one streetcar line (electric railway) of 
Tenerife, Canary Islands. This line ex- 
tends from Santa Cruz to Tacoronte, 4 
distance of about 201% kilometers and 
passes through La Laguna. Power is ob- 
tained from the only electric light and 
power company on the island. Width 
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petween the tracks is 1 meter, and rails 
are of Belgian and Phoenix types. The 
15 passenger cars and 2 freight cars are 
fitted with motors; in addition there are 
passenger and freight trailers. There is 
a plan to extend the service from Taco- 
ronto to Orotava, probably by use of trol- 
ley busses rather than cars, the current 
to be the same as now employed. The 
line is the property of the island gov- 


ernment. 
Chile 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Materials for Publishing Firms Ezr- 
empted from Payment of Import, Sales, 
and Luxury Taxes.—Certain materials 
entering Chile, destined for use by enter- 
prises publishing regularly a newspaper, 
periodical, or magazine appearing at least 
once a month, have been exempted from 
payment of the 8 percent import-sales 
tax (or the alternative 2% percent tax 
for certain essential products) , the regu- 
lar import tax of 4.6 percent, and the 
special luxury tax of 15 percent, all based 
on the duty-paid value, by Executive 
Decree No. 2224 of May 4, 1945, effective 
from the date of publication in the Diario 
Oficial of May 19. 

These exemptions apply to the follow- 
ing list of articles: 

Auxiliary products for lithography and 
printing; collodion used in magazine photo- 
graphs; linseed oil “Stand Oil” type, for mix- 
ing printing inks; print dryers; printing inks; 
zinc plates; galvanized-iron wire for sewing 
magazines; metal ingots for making printers’ 
type; printing machines; repair parts for 
printing machines; wooden type; cliches and 
vignettes for printing; type, cliches and vig- 
nettes made of metal; linotye matrices; rub- 
ber sheets for ink rollers; newsprint; special 
paper to be used exclusively for magazines; 
glazed paper; and pigment paper. 

The publishing enterprises which im- 
port these products must prove to the 
Superintendent of Customs, upon request 
of the latter, the end use to which the 
tax-exempt material has been put and 
submit a statement of the material im- 
ported, its consumption, and stocks on 
hand. 

Merchandise in the process of being 
dispatched through Customs or against 
which a payment is due may be treated 
in accordance with the provisions of the 


decree. 
Cuba 


Transport and Communication 


Plans to Improve Airport Facilities.— 
The Compafiia Cubana de Aviacion is 
effecting improvements at a number of 
airports in order to make them suitable 
for use by Douglas DC-3’s. Although 
the use of heavier planes will be possi- 
ble, it will not be encouraged. When the 
project is completed the airport at San- 
tiago de Cuba will have two runways. 
The present one which bears approxi- 
mately north and south will be 1,000 x 
30 meters and will be usable by aircraft 
up to 25,000 pounds gross, subject to the 
limitations imposed by the northern ap- 
proach which is directly over the moun- 
tain ranges. The new runway, bearing 
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approximately S. 84° E., will be 1,000 x 
45 meters. Night lighting will be in- 
stalled on the new runway. 

At the Baracoa airport the plan is to 
extend the cleared and fenced area from 
80 x 800 meters to 1,100 x 120 meters, and 
to enlarge the gravel runway from its 
present dimensions of 750 x 15 meters to 
900 x 30 meters, with an approximate 
thickness of 6 inches over-all. This run- 
way bears approximately north and 
south, and no change in this respect is 
contemplated. The approach, however, 
will be cleared of trees insofar as is 
possible. 

Other improvements planned by this 
company are the smoothing of the run- 
way at Guantanamo, the extension and 
grading of the field at Manzanillo, im- 
provement and slight extension of Cayo 
Mambi, extension and widening at An- 
tilla, and maintenance work at Cama- 
guey which will result in an airport usa- 
ble by large aircraft under all weather 
conditions. 

The Acci6én Constructiva Pro Cien- 
fuegos (ACPC) plan to construct a pub- 
lic landing field at Cienfuegos with one 
runway 1,500 x 90 meters and one cross 
runway 1,000 x 90 meters, both hard- 
clay surfaced. These two runways will 
cost an estimated $130,000; funds are 
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being received from public pledges at the 
rate of approximately $1,000 a month. 
The land was purchased from Compafia 
Cubana for $9,000. The latter company 
will erect the administration building 
and install the field lighting at an esti- 
mated $15,000 each. 


Denmark 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Commodity Exchange Arranged With 
Finland.—An arrangement for the ex- 
change of 31,000,000 (Danish) crowns 
worth of Danish products against 18,- 
000,000 crowns worth of Finnish goods 
was concluded on June 26, 1945, in order 
to cover a balance outstanding to Fin- 
land’s credit, according to press reports. 

The Danish exports concerned are to 
consist principally of machinery, but will 
also include fish, cheese, agricultural 
products, pharmaceuticals, clay and oth- 
er minerals, hardware and metal goods, 
insulators, radio matériel, and other ar- 
ticles. 

Finland is to supply Denmark with ply- 
wood, chemical pulp, paper, wallboard, 
other board, faience, porcelain, asbestos, 
and other products. 











differ widely for different nations. 


changes in functional policies. 


assignment on earth. 








Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, and speeches] 


Public Policies To Protect Agr&culture Must Not Interfere With Broader National 
and International Economic Policies 


In so far as public policies endeavor to mitigate the severity of sudden 
changes and shocks in the agricultural markets and to protect the farm 
population and their business against the impact of cataclysmic crises and 
prolonged, severe agricultural depresSions, such efforts must not interfere 
with the broader national and international economic policies which keep 
the flow of capital into new investment, and the flow of trade alive and 
strong. Such agricultural policies must try to avoid the establishment of 
monopolistic rigidities, keep competition alive within strictly enforced rules 
of fairness, and operate in the direction of lower costs of production and 
improvements in efficiency in the use of manpower and resources. 

Lest they drift into wholesale regimentation, public policies must place a 
high priority on legal and institutional devices which set objective rules for 
the game and supplement them with direct governmental interference in 
The ultimate criterion of the sound- 
ness of controls and all other measures must lie in the measure of freedom 
of enterprise and private initiative they succeed in securing for the farmer 
in view of the degree of economic or social security they attempt to establish. 

The reconstruction of the world’s agriculture comprises policies which 
For some it means the reparation of war 
damages and destruction; for others the restoration of a reduced output to 
a more normal volume; for some the demobilization of production from a 
war boom; while for others it means the regeneration of a historical trend 
Some nations will adopt and execute 
long-needed reforms of their basic institutions in agriculture, and redistrib- 
ute a good deal of the land. Others may not escape violent change by 
revolution. In most parts of the world, reconstruction will be confined to 


business only in so far as inevitable. 


toward technological advancement. 


It must be remembered, however, that, in all its many intriguing facets, 
the reconstruction of the world’s agriculture is but one phase of the political 
and economic reconstruction of the life of the nations. In essence recon- 
struction is the creation of the political and social conditions that will 
secure sane and sensibly oriented economic progress within a civilized human 
society based on law and order, with respect for the dignity of men’s 


(From “The Reconstruction of World Agriculture,” by Karl Brandt, Professor of 
Agricultural Economics, Food Research Institute, Stanford University. Published by 
W.. W. Norton & Co., Inc., New York, N.Y. Price, $4. 
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Transport and Communication 


Resumption of Ordinary Parcel-Post 
Service and Increased Mail Service.—See 
general notices on page 19 of this issue 
under the headings “Resumption of Or- 
dinary Parcel-Post Service,” and “In- 
creased Mail Service”’ to listed European 
countries, including Denmark. 


Eire 
Transport and Communication 


Prospects for Improved Transporta- 
tion.—The rail and bus transport of Eire 
‘has been reorganized under a new system 
which is expected to facilitate the wide 
expansion visualized in the next few 
years, according to the foreign press. 
Dublin County has drawn up a £5,000,000 
road plan, the aim of which is to combine 
safe and rapid transport with attention 
to scenic beauty. It is intended to circle 
the city with a “ring” from which routes 
will radiate. 

A coast road encircling the whole is- 
land is also in course of construction. 
The opening up of rural districts by pro- 
viding good highways for bus and car 
traffic is considered essential to agricul- 
ture, as well as to stimulating the decen- 
tralization of industry as is now urged by 
planning experts. 


France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Committee on Exports Established.— 
A Committee on Exports was established 
in the French Ministry of National 
Economy by provisions of Decree No. 45— 
$57 of May 12, 1945, published in the 
Journal Officiel of May 13. 

The committee is presided over by the 
Minister of National Economy and Fi- 
nance and is composed of representatives 
of the various interested ministries. Its 
powers and responsibilities, as set forth 
in the decree, are as follows: The com- 
mittee is responsible for studying and 
proposing to the Government legislative 
or administrative measures designed to 
contribute to the economic expansion of 
France. It also has the responsibility of 
studying and deciding on all measures 
necessary for the carrying out of par- 
ticular foreign-trade transactions. 
These transactions may be referred to 
the committee by any French exporter or 
industrialist. Within established legis- 
lative and administrative provisions 
concerning production, distribution, 
transport, and the control of foreign 
trade, the committee is authorized to 
place at the disposition of the exporter 
the facilities necessary to the realization 
of the transaction, such as the allocation 
of priorities for raw materials and means 
of transport. It may also apply to the 
transaction the provisions of Ordinance 
No. 45-751 of April 19, 1945, with respect 
to a program of price equalization for 
foreign trade transactions. (See ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 30, 1945.) 

One-Year Trade Agreement Concluded 
with Sweden.—A trade agreement be- 
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tween France and Sweden, valid for 1 
year, was concluded at Paris on June 21, 
1945, according to the Swedish press. 

Swedish exports to France, comprising 
pulp, paper, prefabricated wooden 
houses, river barges, machinery, and 
tractors, are expected to reach a value of 
150,000,000 crowns (about $36,000,000), 
and French exports to Sweden, mainly 
phosphate, hardwood, wines, and per- 
fumes, are expected to total 100,000,000 
crowns (about $24,000,000). 

It is also stated that a rate of exchange 
of 11.83 francs per Swedish crown has 
been agreed on. 


French North 
Africa 


Economic Conditions 


The economic life of French Morocco 
during the first quarter of 1945 was 
widely affected by the most serious 
drought in the history of the protector- 
ate. A crop that will not be over one- 
third of the normal yield, coupled with 
the already serious food shortage, con- 
stitutes a grave national emergency. 
Most industries have had to curtail pro- 
duction drastically and others have shut 
down completely, as hydroelectric en- 
ergy output, on which Morocco normally 
depends for two-thirds of its electric 
power, steadily declined. Reduced move- 
ments of trains on the electrified lines, 
stoppage of operation of the loading 
facilities at the port of Casablanca, re- 
duced output and movement of phos- 
phate, and severe restrictions on the use 
of current in homes have also resulted. 
Strenuous efforts on the part of the 
government to increase the output of 
thermal electric-power stations have 
been hampered by the shortage of both 
fuel oil and coal. 

In normal years Morocco has sufficient 
rainfall in the winter and early spring 
to allow the native farmers to plow the 
ground and to carry out their spring 
planting. This year there was not 
enough moisture to permit the natives 
to do their usual plowing, and grain that 
was sown could not develop normally. 











Attention: China 
Companies 


The American Embassy at 
Chungking (through the State De- 
partment) has requested the De- 
partment of Commerce to advise 
American business groups inter- 
ested in commercial relations with 
China that the date for registra- 
tion of foreign companies and 
their branches in China has been 
postponed for 6 months from June 
30 until December 31, 1945. 

It is expected that during this 
period efforts will be made to com- 
plete revision of the Company Law 
and of the Registration Regula- 
tions. 
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The European farmers, who plow with 
tractors, were somewhat more success- 
ful. Food shortages in rural areas have 
caused a considerable number of natives 
to migrate, at least temporarily, to the 
cities, with consequent overcrowding and 
danger of disease. 


Crop CONDITIONS AND MOVEMENT 


The dry weather during the first quar. 
ter of 1945 was extremely detrimenta] 
to most crops. Rainfall would have 
compensated for the lack of autumn 
rains. With a few more or less unim- 
portant exceptions, crop results can be 
characterized by terms ranging from 
“failure” to “disaster.” 

The failure of the cereal crops was the 
most serious. By the end of April, it was 
evident that this year’s crop would be 
less than one-third of last year*s poor 
harvest and that it was even possible 
that not enough would be produced to 
assure an adequate supply of seed. As 
compared with 55,000 tons of cereals 
imported in normal seasons, it is esti- 
mated that about 1,200,000 tons will 
have to be imported this year to keep 
the native population from starving. 
The seriousness of the situation cannot 
be overemphasized. 

When seed potatoes were imported 
into Morocco last year it was thought 
that the contract to return two for one 
would not be difficult to fulfill, but it 
now appears that even this is doubtful 
if any are to remain for civilian con- 
sumption. 

Only about 3,500 tons of olive oil were 
commercialized this year as compared 
with 4,800 tons in the. preceding season. 
Moreover, of 3,000 tons of olive oil con- 
tracted for in Tunisia only 2,000 will be 
delivered. Only a few thousand tons of 
sunflower seed, cottonseed, linseed, and 
castor beans were produced. It will be 
necessary to import the equivalent of 
18,000 tons of refined peanut oil in the 
form of peanuts and unrefined oil. 

The almond crop declined well below 
last year’s, only 500 tons, being commer- 
cialized. Considerable amounts, how- 
ever, were consumed by growers, and 
some were channeled to the _ black 
market. 

The grape crop was good, resulting in 
the production of 550,000 hectoliters of 
wine as compared with only 300,000 last 
year. It was still necessary to import 
700,000 hectoliters from Algeria. The 
citrus crop increased from 47,000 metric 
tons to 57,000 metric tons. 


MINERAL OUTPUT 


The upward trend of phosphate pro- 
duction during 1944 continued into the 
early part of 1945 but was followed by a 
slump before the end of the first quar- 
ter, thus dimming considerably the 
prospect of attaining the 2,600,000-ton 
production goal for 1945. Shortage of 
electric power, shortage and poor quality 
of coal, insufficiency of the labor force, 
and shortages of material and equipment 
are the principal difficulties. The most 
critical stages of production at present 
are the drying of the raw phosphate and 
haulage to port. 

Coal output continued to rise during 
the quarter but the future is uncertain 
because of the power shortage and the 
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possibility of equipment break-downs. 
Total output for the quarter amounted 
to 47,800 metric tons, and estimated pro- 
duction for the second quarter is 60,000 
tons. 

Production of iron, Manganese, and 
lead ores has been subordinated to the 
output of urgently needed coal and 
phosphate. 


INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


The electric-power shortage com- 
pletely dominated the industrial situa- 
tion during the quarter. Drought hav- 
ing cut hydroelectric energy output 
month by month, the main burden was 
thrown on the steam plant at Roches 
Noires near Casablanca, where the 
equipment is badly worn and coal is 
short and of poor quality. New boilers 
were being installed and turbine repair 
parts were expected, but output re- 
mained at a low level and subject to many 
interruptions. This situation seriously 
handicapped industry concentrated in 
the Casablanca area and raised costs so 
that many firms closed down temporar- 
ily. The cement plant was no longer op- 
erating and the ice plant was producing 
only 28 tons instead of a capacity of 53 
tons per day. Fish canning was the one 
bright spot, aided by the receipt of large 
supplies of tin plate and the lifting of 
restrictions on coastal fishing. A large 
part of the production of canned fish 
went to the French army and some was 
stockpiled for France itself. 

The most serious aspect of the situa- 
tion was that no rain could be expected 
earlier than October. The reservoirs 
are normally full in March and April, 
having accumulated sufficient reserves to 
carry them through the dry season. 

The building industry was at a stand- 
still with no new construction of impor- 
tance planned or carried out during the 
quarter. 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 


The railways of Morocco are largely 
electrified; hence train service was con- 
siderably reduced as a result of the power 
shortage. This affected chiefly the 
phosphate program, The situation as re- 
gards locomotives remained difficult 
though some repair materials for the 
railways arrived on lend-lease. Highway 
transport was still handicapped by short- 
age of tires, particularly the larger sizes. 
New trucks received were only sufficient 
to replace depreciation and accident 
losses, but the parts situation was eased 
by arrival of substantial shipments. 

Telephone communication is improv- 
ing with all North African cities, and the 
system has been returned to the govern- 
ment-owned company. Postal service 
with all of France has been restored and, 
although still slow, it is better than it 
had been for several years. Cable serv- 
ice, including commercial messages, is 
now available between Morocco and the 
Allied Nations. 


TRADE, PRICES, AND CosT OF LIVING 


Strict government control of wholesale 
and retail trade was continued during the 
quarter. All imported and many domes- 
tically produced goods were distributed 
under the direction of the government. 
Official prices of many commodities were 
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Cargo Capacity of Sweden’s 
Merchant Marine Exceeds 
Prewar Figure 


Although some of the new con- 
struction in ships will not be fin- 
ished until next year, the carrying 
capacity of the Swedish merchant 
marine already exceeds the prewar 
figure, the Stockholm business 
weekly, Affarsvarlden, says in a 
recent issue. 

The new construction runs to 
motor-driven ships rather than 
steamers, so that, while the gross 
tonnage of the latter is now only 
552,000 as compared with the pre- 
war 840,000, the gross tonnage of 
the former is now 936,000 instead 
of 692,000. 

Last fall Sweden had 34 tankers 
of a combined gross tonnage of 
299,000, so that now, counting the 
ships ordered, the size of Sweden’s 
tank fleet is twice what it was be- 
fore the war. The tramp fleet 
remains about the same. 

The entire Swedish merchant 
fleet now measures 1,569,000 gross 
tons, or about 2,400,000 tons dead- 
weight. 























raised. The government cost-of-living 
index based on 1937 prices rose during 
the last quarter of 1944 from 436 to 471, 
and there is every indication,that the 
trend continued. Were it not for effec- 
tive rent control, this index would have 
been much higher, as most food and 
clothing items were available only at 
prices 10 to 20 times as high as the pre- 
war level. A considerable quantity of 
goods continued to be sold on the black 
market where prices were extremely 
variable. 


MONEY, BANKING, AND FINANCE 


The Moroccan franc, as well as the 
French, remained officially pegged at 
$0.02 (50 francs=1 U.S. dollar). Ameri- 
can dollars, however, readily brought 120 
to 200 francs on the black market and 
as high as 250 francs in the free market 
in Tangier. At the official exchange rate 
Moroccan prices were much higher than 
those in the United States for compara- 
ble goods. 

It is reported that the British Bank of 
West Africa, which had an important 
branch in Casablanca before the war 
and which was closed by the Vichy 
regime, does not intend to resume its 
business there. This bank played a very 
important part in the foreign trade of 
Morocco, and similar facilities are badly 
needed. There is considerable interest 
among Moroccan businessmen in having 
an American bank established in Casa- 
blanca, 


EMPLOYMENT AND LABOR CONDITIONS 


The outstanding features of the labor 
situation in Morocco during the first 
quarter of 1945 were the temporary mi- 
gration of workers from the rural areas, 
particularly from the south, to the cities; 
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the return of some French soldiers and 
the influx of Spanish refugees; and the 
fact that the shortage of skilled labor 
remained acute. The government has 
been engaged in a program of wage 
equalization as between equal skills in 
different occupations regardless of race 
or nationality. This has not, however, 
involved any general upward revision of 
wages. 
FOREIGN TRADE 


During 1944 imports from the United 
States represented 55 percent of the to- 
tal imports into Morocco, as a result 
of the large volume of goods brought in 
under lend-lease. These imports con- 
sisted almost entirely of consumers’ 
goods or semifinished material for con- 
struction work. As a result of the 
drought and the unexpected necessity 
of importing grain, food now takes ship- 
ping priority over other commodities, 
thus cutting down imports of manufac- 
tured goods. 

On the basis of the government popu- 
lation estimate of 8,500,000 in 1944 and 
using the present rate of exchange, the 
per capita foreign trade of Morocco in 
1944 was $8.47 for imports and $6.13 for 
exports as compared with $10.05 and 
$6.95, respectively, in 1938. 

Trade with France has been steadily 
increasing. French-made goods, even 
tires, are beginning to appear on the 
market. There seems to be sufficient 
shipping to handle this limited trade. 
France and Algeria continue to be Mo- 
rocco’s most important export custom- 
ers. 

The change from government to pri- 
vate trade is taking place slowly, but 
the trader has to comply with many 
government regulations before he can 
actually receive goods from outside the 
protectorate. The government is the 
sole source of foreign exchange and be- 
fore import permits are issued for goods 
from the United States the need for the 
goods is carefully examined, as well as 
the possibility of obtaining the goods in 
France or even in the sterling area, for 
which exchange is more plentiful. Trade 
in textiles and food, the most important 
prewar imports, remains on a govern- 
ment-to-government basis. 

In private-trade transactions with the 
United States, application must be made 
by the Moroccan importer for import 
permits and the necessary dollar ex- 
change. 

A decree of January 19, 1945, made 
imports from and exports to France and 
French territories no longer subject to 
import and export control but only to 
customs regulations. Within certain 
limits, the free transfer of funds from 
Morocco to France was made permissible 
by a decree of January 22, 1945. 


French West 
Africa 


Transport and Communication 


Sending of Catalogs to Dakar through 
the Department of State Discontinued.— 
Trade Relations Bulletin No. 5 of the 
Foreign Economic Administration dated 
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March 5, 1945, mentioned that Depart- 
ment of State mailing facilities were 
available for interested United States 
firms in forwarding catalogs, price lists, 
and similar matter to the United States 
Consul at Dakar. 

The trade took full advantage of this 
temporary privilege, and the colony is 
now considered to be adequately supplied 
with such information to meet initial 
private-trade requirements. 

Consequently, this service has now 
been withdrawn, and such information 
from now on should be sent through the 
normal forwarding channels. 

Increased Railway Traffic—Total 
passenger-kilometers of the railways of 
French West Africa increased 8 percent 
in 1944 over 1943 and freight-kilometers 
increased 20 percent, despite many 
handicaps such as smaller number of 
European employees and inability to 
make repairs on a number of locomo- 
tives. Receipts increased 35. percent, 
but expenses increased 50 percent be- 
cause of high costs of materials. The 
arrival of 14 new locomotives from the 
United States, together with a pooling 
of the available facilities, contributed to 
these increases. It is expected that 
after the war large-scale repairs and the 
installation of a considerable quantity 
of new equipment will be necessary. 
The railways of French West Africa to- 
tal 2,724 miles made up of several un- 
connected lines, the main one being the 
Dakar-Niger line which is 800 miles long. 


Greece 


Exchange and Finance 


Administration of Foreign Ez- 
change.—Under the terms of Emergency 
Law No. 198 of March 15, 1945, the Bank 
of Greece was entrusted with the admin- 
istration of foreign exchange acquired 
prior to November 10, 1944, through “any 
kind of transaction in Greece.” Docu- 
ments pertaining to such exchange must 
be deposited within 2 months at the Bank 
of Greece, accompanied by an irrevoca- 
ble order to the payer abroad to pay the 
exchange to the credit of the Bank of 
Greece. The equivalent in drachmas at 
the official rate will then be credited to 
the beneficiary. ‘(A copy of a transla- 
tion of this law may be obtained upon 
request to the European Unit, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. ) 


Iran 


Exchange and Finance 


Trade Agreement with Private Swed- 
ish Company.—An export-import agree- 
ment was concluded between the Iranian 
Government and the Irano-Swedish Co.., 
a private concern, for the purpose of 
promoting trade between Iran and Scan- 
dinavian countries. Under this agree- 
ment, approved by the Iranian Council 
of Ministers and effective for 5 years be- 
ginning April 21, 1945, the company 
undertakes to export Iranian goods and 
to import an equivalent amount of Scan- 
dinavian products for sale either to pri- 
vate firms in Iran or to Government de- 
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Cancellation of Restrictions of 
Printed Matter for Dispatch 
to Neutral European Coun- 
tries 


Effective at once, the restrictions 
of printed matter for dispatch to 
neutral European countries im- 
posed by order No. 18599, as 
amended by order No. 18935, 
which orders were published in the 
Postal Bulletins of September 2 
and October 16, 1942, respectively, 
are hereby removed and orders 
Nos. 18599 and 18935 are revoked, 
according to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral’s Order No. 28442, dated 
(Washington) June 30, 1945, and 
published in the Postal Bulletin of 
July 3. 

(Information concerning the 
above restrictions on printed mat- 
ter for dispatch to neutral Euro- 
pean countries may be obtained 
from local post offices.) 























partments. If, at the end of 1 year’s 
operation, the value of Iranian goods ex- 
ported by the company exceeds the value 
of Scandinavian goods imported by it, 
the company is obligated to cover the 
difference by selling to Iranian banks the 
necessary dollars or other exchange con- 
vertible into dollars. If, on the other 
hand, the value of the company’s imports 
of Scandinavian goods into Iran exceeds 
its exports of Iranian goods, there will 
not be, so long as present exchange lim- 
itations are in force, any corresponding 
obligation on the part of the Iranian 
Government to supply the company with 
foreign exchange. In the latter case, 
the company can secure foreign ex- 
change either by purchase in the free 
market or by subsequent exportation of 
Iranian products. The agreement also 
specifies that the company is subject to 
all the regulations or restrictions pre- 
scribed for other importers and ex- 


Italy 


Economic Conditions 


New CHAMBER OF COMMERCE FOR THE 
AMERICAS 


There has recently been formed in 
Italy with headquarters at Rome an 
association of Italian industrial, com- 
mercial, banking, transportation, mov- 
ing-picture, and other concerns inter- 
ested in the renewal and development of 
commercial interchange between Italy 
and the Americas. 

The organization, called Camera di 
Commercio Italiana per le Americhe, 
publishes a monthly bulletin (offices at 
Via Torin, 95, Rome) and has the fol- 
lowing program: To promote and develop 
commercial interchange with the Amer- 
icas; to furnish advice and assistance in 
this regard in connection with the laws, 
regulations, and customs of Italy and of 
the American republics; to distribute 
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among the members of the Camera ac- 
curate information concerning the vari- 
ous types of economic activity in Italy 
and in the Americas; to adjust commer- 
cial disputes and to cooperate in the for- 
mation of arbitration boards to settle 
controversies between contracting par- 
ties. 

The Chamber contemplates the estab- 
lishment of representations and the nom- 
ination of correspondents in Italy and in 
the Americas. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duties Increased on Manufac- 
tured Tobacco.—The Italian import 
duties on manufactured tobacco have 
been increased about twofold by legis- 
lative decree of the Lieutenant General 
of the Kingdom, No. 259, dated May 3, 
1945, published in the Gazetta Ufficiale, 
Issue No. 66 of June 2, 1945, and effective 
on that date. 

The revised rates in lire per kilogram 
(former rates in parentheses) are as fol- 
lows: Cigarettes, 1,900 (954); Manila 
and Habana cigars, Habana-type and 
other cigars of superior quality, 1,900 
(954) ; common cigars, 1,000 (514) ; clear, 
sweet, cut tobaccos, and Habana cut, 
1,500 (734); other cut tobaccos, 900 
(440) ; snuff tobaccos, 750 (367); others, 
750 (367). 

The rates in parentheses, effective 
since February 16, 1944, under Royal De- 
cree Law No. 40 of January 31, 1944, 
published in the Gazetta Ufficiale, Spe- 
cial Series No. 7 of February 16, 1944, 
were exactly double the preceding duties, 
The rates now are about four times as 
high as the rates in effect at the begin- 
ning of the war. 


Transport and Communication 


Further Extension of Restricted Mail 
Service to Italy.—Mail services for let- 
ters and post cards (including registry 
service) from the United States, under 
the conditions outlined in Order No. 
26,737, dated December 11, 1944, is ex- 
tended to include the whole of conti- 
nental Italy ‘including Sardina and 
Sicily) , except the Provinces of Bolzano, 
Trento, Udine, Gorizia,. Trieste, Fiume, 
and Pola, according to Order No. 28,255, 
published in the United States Postal 
Bulletin of June 12, effective June 15, 
1945. 

The provisions of Order No. 26,354, 
dated October 30, 1944, regarding gift 
packages for civilians in the Vatican 
City State and the Italian cities of Rome, 
Naples, and Palermo (Sicily) remain in 
effect. Parcel-post packages for other 
places in Italy are not acceptable. 

[The above-mentioned Order No. 26,737 


was announced in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of December 30, 1944.] 


Luxembourg 


Transport and Communication 


Resumption of Ordinary Parcel-Post 
Service and Increased Mail Service.—See 
general notices on page 19 of this issue 
under the headings “Resumption of 
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Ordinary Parcel-Post Service,” and “In- 
creased Mail Service” to listed European 
countries, including Luxembourg. 


Mexico 
Transport and Communication 


Development of Ports to be Financed 
by Bonds.—Authorization has _ been 
granted by Presidential decree for the is- 
suance of Mexican Free Port bonds in 
the amount of 25,000,000 pesos to be 
divided into several new series and placed 
on the market on various issue dates to 
be determined by the Ministry of Finance 
and Public Credit, according to an- 
nouncement in the Diario Oficial of May 
15, 1945. 

The bulk of these funds no doubt will 
be used to further the development of 
the free ports of Salina Cruz and Puerto 
Mexico, for which the original series ‘‘A,”’ 
“B”” and “C,” aggregating 12,000,000 
pesos, were issued at intervals in 1943, 
1944, and 1945. It is understood, how- 
ever, that plans are advancing to develop 
a free port also in the harbor of Topolo- 
bampo, State of Sinaloa, the projected 
terminus of the Kansas City, Mexico, and 
Orient Railway. The completion of the 
railway is believed to be dependent upon 
external financing assistance. 

Aircraft Facilities at Nuevo Laredo.— 
The new airport at Nuevo Laredo, Mex- 
ico, has been operating on a limited scale 
since April. Two companies—Cia. Mexi- 
cana de Aviacion and Aerovias Braniff— 
use the new and larger field; the old air- 
port is still used by the Linea Aérea Mex- 
icana, S. A. and by the Mexican military 
craft. It is believed that eventually the 
new field will be enlarged and the old 
one abandoned rather than the two 
merged 

In April a single plane began a daily 
service from Mexico City to Nuevo Laredo 
and return. A plane from the Texas side 
makes a shuttle flight, arriving at Nuevo 
Laredo about one-half hour before the 
other plane leaves on its south-bound 
flight. The purpose of the shuttle plane 
is to facilitate the handling of mail and 
air-express shipments which did not ar- 
rive at the Texas port. Through passen- 
gers prefer to make the journey between 
airports by car rather than wait at the 
field. 

The two companies, both of which are 
financed by United States capital and 
are subsidiaries of United States com- 
panies, do not compete as regards inter- 
mediate points, the CMA planes stopping 
at Monterrey and the Braniff at Ciudad 
Victoria. 


Netherlands 


Transport and Communication 


Resumption of Ordinary Parcel-Post 
Service and Increased Mail Service.— 
See general notices on page 19 of this 
issue under the headings “Resumption 
of Ordinary Parcel-Post Service,” and 
“Increased Mail Service’ to listed Euro- 
pean countries, including Netherlands. 
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Nicaragua 


Economic Conditions 
NEW MINING LAW MADE EFFECTIVE 


New provisions for the regulation of 
mining activities in Nicaragua were es- 
tablished by Presidential Decree No. 137, 
published April 13, 1945, and effective 15 
days thereafter. This law recognizes 
and guarantees all rights to mine own- 
ership which have been legitimately ac- 
quired in conformity with Nicaraguan 
law. Persons whose names now appear 
as owners on public registers will be re- 
garded as such if they have fulfilled 
the legal obligations. For the purpose of 
granting maximum security to mining 
property, a Central Registry of Mines 
(Registro Central de Minas) will be es- 
tablished in Managua, which will be at- 
tached to the Department of Justice. 

The law stipulates that all persons, 
companies, or entities which are consid- 
ered to be owners of mining property of 
any kind or to have rights or concessions 
to waterways, lumber, or any other nat- 
ural product connected with the mining 
industry, must present to the Office of 
the Central Registry of Mines, within 60 
days from the effective date of this de- 
cree, their respective original titles, 
plans, and measurements of each mining 
property, as well as the documents and 
concessions which justify or support 
their claim. It must be shown whether 
the mining properties are being worked 
by the applicant, the quantity and qual- 
ity of the operations performed,einclud- 
ing dates, the kind of minerals obtained, 
an indication of the machinery used, 
system of labor employed, and any other 
data which would contribute to a clear 











Some Borneo Oil As Reverse 
Lend-Lease 


As a result of the lend-lease and 
reverse lend-lease agreements be- 
tween the Government of the 
Netherlands and the United States, 
our military authorities are al- 
ready receiving petroleum under 
reverse lend-lease from the newly 
liberated island of Tarakan, lying 
off northeast Borneo, and from the 
Brunei area of Borneo proper, the 
Foreign Economic Administration 
announced recently. The amount 
obtained will be disclosed later by 
the military. 

These agreements provide that 
the Netherlands will supply di- 
rectly to our military authorities 
in the theater of operations such 
critical materials as petroleum 
whenever military operations re- 
sult in such materials becoming 
available. This means that ar- 
rangements already have been 
made for the United States to ob- 
tain other needed materials, such 
as rubber and tin, when it is mili- 
tarily possible. 
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and definite understanding of the nature 
and quality of the mines exploited and 
the work performed or undertaken, as 
well as the results obtained. 

If the required documents are not pre- 
sented to the Office of the Central Reg- 
istry of Mines within 60 days from the 
effective date of the decree, title to such 
property may be denounced and acquired 
by any other interested party in con- 
formity with the general laws in con- 
nection therewith. 

No mining property may remain in- 
active for more than 3 consecutive years. 
The person presenting proof of such in- 
activity has the privilege of acquiring the 
property within 60 days after it is offi- 
cially declared abandoned. 

When claim to a mining property has 
been recognized as valid, a certified and 
stamped copy of the resolution will be 
given to the owner. Recognition may 
be refused when the titles, plans, and 
measurements do not correspond to the 
work being carried on, when the titles 
and plans themselves do not agree, when 
title to the mines is not clear because of 
the existence of previous titles, or wherr 
a title has been obtained illegally. 

The Office of the Central Registry of 
Mines is authorized to make investiga- 
tions for the purpose of determining the 
legality of claims. With the data thus 
obtained it will prepare and maintain a 
map of the mining properties of the 
entire Republic. 

The Government will collect 2% per- 
cent of the value of the crude product 
mined, payable at time of export. If 
sold to the National Bank of Nicaragua, 
only 2 percent will be collected. 


Norway 


Transport and Communication 


Resumption of Ordinary Parcel-Post 
Service and Increased Mail Service.—See 
general notices on page 19 of this issue 
under the headings “Resumption of Ordi- 
nary Parcel-Post Service,” and “In- 
creased Mail Service” to listed European 
countries, including Norway. 


Panama 


Transport and Communication 


Progress Made in Air Service—The 
Cia. Chiriqui de Aviacién has established 
one daily round trip between Chorrera 
and David, Panama, as well as special 
flights within the national territory, ac- 
cording to the press. Two twin-engine 
planes with space for 10 passengers each 
are owned by the company for this serv- 
ice, but only one plane was employed at 
the time of the inauguration of the route 
in May. The company also owns three 
single-engine planes, each accommodat- 
ing four passengers, which are being used 
in daily round trips between Puerto 
Armuelles and David, and for special 
flights. 

The Pan-American World Airways has 
established 4 daily round trips between 
Guatemala and Panama, according to the 
press. This brings the PAA’s flights to 
56 weekly between these two terminals, 
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FEA’s Export Advisory Committee Discusses Questions of 
Immediate Urgency 


An all-day meeting of the Export Advisory Committee of the Foreign 
Economic Administration was held June 28 in Washington. 

Committee members said they favored speeding up relaxation of export 
controls as well as placing more commodities on the general license list to 
Group K countries. FEA representatives said that the agency hoped soon 
to publish a list of items requiring licenses, with all other items being free 
of control. 

The economic conditions of liberated countries and difficulties to be encoun- 
tered were discussed as well as the problems faced in restoring private trade 
in the near future. Committee members offered suggestions for the resump- 
tion of trade through commercial channels with these countries. They also 
urged that steps be taken to improve travel facilities, so that representatives 
of commercial companies may more easily go in and out of those areas. 

S. H. Lebensburger, director of FEA’s Requirements and Supply Branch, 
a first-hand account of his recent trip to Europe. He reported that Sweden 
is planning to aid in rehabilitation of the other Scandinavian countries. 

The committee was told that, as of September 1, the Army will relinquish 
the responsibility for supplying the Philippines with civilian goods. Prob- 
lems connected with the reestablishment of trade with the Philippines were 
discussed at length. It was reported that a member of the trade is included 
in’ an FEA mission now reviewing the situation in the Philippines. 

The demand for American goods by the Middle East, the difficulties encoun- 
tered in exporting these goods, and the British policy on blocked sterling were 
also discussed. Representatives of the State Department and FEA said that 
it is hoped that a reasonable solution for exports to the sterling areas may 
soon be worked out. 

The committee requested that there be a designated place in a Government 
ond where exporters can go with their problems pertaining to foreign 
purchasing missions in the United States. 























some being one- or two-stop express 
schedules and others landing in each 
country traversed—Honduras, El Salva- 
aor, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica. 

The “Comet” stratoclipper has re- 
turned to active duty between Panama 
and Miami, Florida, making three round 
trips weekly. 


Peru 


Transport and Communication 


Railway Operations.—Freight haulage 
by Peruvian railroads reached an all- 
time high in 1944. Traffic of the 22 com- 
mon carrier railroads amounted to 356,- 
700,000 ton-kilometers in 1943, or 22 per- 
cent more than the average for the 4 pre- 
war years 1936-39. The lines of the 
British-owned Peruvian Corporation, 
Ltd., and the United States-owned Cerro 
de Pasco Railway Co. accounted for 91 
percent of the 1943 traffic. It is upon the 
1944 performance of 7 lines of the former 
and 1 of the latter that the estimate of a 
30 percent increase over the prewar aver- 
age is based. 

Passenger traffic in 1943 showed an 
even greater increase in volume—a total 
of 213,000,000 passenger kilometers, or 65 
percent above the prewar average. The 
British- and United States-owned roads 
mentioned accounted for 77 percent of 
this traffic in 1943 and in 1944 showed an 
increase of 9.3 percent over the preceding 
year in the number of passenger kilome- 
ters. On this basis, 1944 passenger traffic 
is estimated to have increased 80 percent 
over the prewar average. 

Tariffs have been advanced along with 
demand for transportation services. The 





average freight rate in 1943 was 9 percent 
above the prewar average and in 1944 
was estimated at 10 percent over 1943. 
Operating profits of Peruvian Corpora- 
tion lines for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1944, amounted to 9,629,000 soles, or 
more than three times the prewar aver- 
age, and net profits made the best show- 
ing since 1930. Operating profits of the 
government-owned roads were 301,000 
soles in 1943, or 65 percent above the 
prewar average. 

Among the new projects actually un- 
der construction are the following three 
extensions of existing roads: (a) the 64- 
kilometer standard-gage line from the 
recently completed deep-water port of 
Matarani, near Mollendo, to connect 
with the Ferrocarril del Sur del Peru at 
La Joya; (b) the standard-gage line 
from Pachacayo on the Ferrocarril Cen- 
tral south 50 miles to Chaucha; and (c) 
a 62-kilometer narrow-gage extension 
of the Cuzco-Machupicchu line to Santa 
Ana which would serve a populous ag- 
ricultural district. A 47-kilometer ex- 
tension of the Huancayo-Huancavelica 
line to Castrovirreyna, to haul copper 
and other ores is projected and some 
consideration is being given to a possible 
extension from Huallanca to Recuay 
through the Canon de Pato, which would 
connect with an existing line to Chim- 
bote on the Pacific coast. Completion 
of this latter road depends on plans of 
the Santa Corporation for developing 
the iron, coal, and electric-power re- 
sources of this region. 

The main need of Peruvian railroads is 
for replacement equipment. Principal 
lines of the 22 common carrier railroads 
in Peru total 3,183.8 kilometers. There 
are also 15 private traffic railroads owned 
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by various Peruvian and foreign con- 
cerns with a total length of principal line 
of 602.7 kilometers. In the main these 
serve oil fields, mines, and sugar plan- 
tations. 


Philippine Islands 


Economic Conditions 
DISTRIBUTION OF CONSUMER GOODS 


All but three of the eight Philippine 
Civil Affairs Unit (PCAU) districts of 
Greater Manila have been turned over 
to the Emergency Control Administra- 
tion (ECA) of the Commonwealth Gov- 
ernment by the end of May, and it was 
expected that the remaining three would 
be relinquished by PCAU early Mm June, 
according to a report from American 
Consul J. Bartlett Richards, Manila, 
June 7, 1945. During the last week in 
May an average of 814,000 pounds of 
food was sold daily to approximately 
1,030,000 people, through the combined 
facilities of PCAU and ECA districts, 
while about 85,000 people remaining on 
direct relief received about 56,000 pounds 
daily. Of the total food distributed, 
only 6 percent was on a relief basis, com- 
pared with 15 percent during the last 
week in April. The average ration per 
person in May was estimated between 16 
and 20 pounds. 

An excess of canned fish and inade- 
quate supplies of rice and bread were re. 
ported, and provincial governors—who 
are to be named deputy food administra- 
tors—are to be instructed to step up 
production of rice and corn, as well as 
fruits, vegetables, poultry, and livestock. 


APPRAISAL OF RICE INDUSTRY 


Governors of rice-producing Prov- 
inces in central Luzon have agreed to 
enforce ceiling prices of 3 pesos a cavan 
for palay ($2 for about 97 pounds of 
unhulled rice) and 7.30 pesos ($3.65) a 
cavan for cleaned rice, although they 
protested that the prices are very low 
in view of the high cost of work animals, 
farming tools, and goods consumed by 
farmers. The municipal mayors of 
Nueva Ecija, largest rice-producing 
Province, petitioned the Government for 
an increase in price of palay to 15 pesos 
a cavan ($7.50 per 97 pounds), “unless 
the people of Nueva Ecija can be fur- 
nished with commodities such as cloth- 
ing, sugar, oil, and soap at prewar price 
levels.” 

Information regarding the amount of 
rice on hand in central Luzon is not 
available. Some authorities express 
the view that the provision of trade 
goods at reasonable prices would bring 
out large quantities of rice for the Ma- 
nila market, whereas others believe the 
procurement of rice in central Luzon 
would merely mean that imported food 
for the area would have to be obtained 
later on. Planting of the new crop was 
started in May, but farmers were handi- 
capped by shortages of work animals, 
plows, and seeds, as well as by damage 
to irrigation systems. The mayors of 
Nueva Ecija have asked for the imme- 
diate repair of provincial irrigation sys- 
tems, without which the preparation of 
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seedbeds would be further delayed. 
Lack of organization among rice farm- 
ers, and the absence of Government fa- 
cilities formerly offered by bureaus and 
offices of the Department of Agriculture 
and Commerce, which had not yet been 
reestablished in May, were also retard- 
ing factors in rehabilitation of the rice 
industry. 


REPORTS FROM PROVINCES 


Governors of a few Provinces, recently 
visiting Manila, however, have reported 
that conditions were normal and some 
foods, at least, plentiful. Im Camarines 
Norte food was said to be abundant in 
April and prices low, although the usual 
shortage of work animals existed. A 
good supply of fish was reported in Ba- 
tangas Province, but an acute shortage 
of rice and high prices prevailed. The 
Governor of Ilocos Norte reported “no 
threat of a food shortage,” and in Sa- 
mar, south of Luzon, vegetables, fruit, 
and fish were said to be available in 
ample supply at moderate prices, al- 
though rice was scarce. Supplies of 
food were sufficient in Iloilo, Panay 
Island, and price ceilings were enforced, 
with the help of PCA Units, according 
to the Governor of that Province. 

Other visitors in Manila from some of 
the southern islands have reported rela- 
tively moderate prices for food, although 
it is believed there is danger of food 
shortages in Cebu and other crowded 
areas. Eggs are said to be selling in 
Cebu at 5 centavos (24 cents) each and 
cabbage at 40 centavos a kilo (20 cents 
for 2.2 pounds), whereas in Zamboanga, 
Mindanao, rice is selling at only 15 cen- 
tavos a ganta (7% cents for approxi- 
mately 5 pounds). In Manila rice has 
been selling at from 2.50 to 4 pesos ($1.25 
to $2) per ganta. 


BLACK-MARKET PRICES SOAR 


Black-market prices continue to soar 
in Manila, especially prices of shoes and 
clothing. Children’s shoes, made of do- 
mestic leather, were sold in May at 
approximately 40 pesos ($20) a pair, and 
shoes for adults at from 80 to 100 pesos 
($40 to $50). Cotton underclothing and 
socks have advanced in price as much as 
200 percent in a month, as the moderate 
amounts of cloth and clothing distrib- 
uted by PCAU are far from sufficient to 
supply the demand. Early in June, 
however, prices of cloth declined by 25 
to 50 percent, following a rumor that 
supplies were to be shipped from the 
United States. 

Some Filipinos have been able to pur- 
chase clothing items from soldiers at 
substantially lower prices. Typical 
transactions of this sort are purchases 
of socks at 1.50 pesos (75 cents) ; under- 
Shirts for 4 pesos ($2), and a pair of 
khaki trousers and a shirt for 25 pesos 
($12.50). 

Up to the end of May there had been 
no sale of drugs and medicines in Ma- 
nila, the limited supplies being dis- 
tributed free to hospitals and clinics. 
Civil Affairs Units, however, were plan- 
ning to turn over stocks to an agent for 
Sale to hospitals and possibly drug 
stores when supplies permitted. 
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First SHIPMENT OF CIVILIAN GOODS 


With the announcement that one 
8,000-ton ship would be loaded in the 
United States with civilian goods for the 
Philippines, leaving the West Coast late 
in June for the port of Iloilo, Panay 
Island, importers in Manila discussed the 
possibility of bringing goods from the 
southern island to Manila in small native 
boats, the unloading of which, it was 
believed, would be a relatively simple 
problem. The Army agreed to supply 
4 ships of about 3,500 tons and 14 ships 
of about 90 deadweight-tons for the 
interisland service. 

It is expected that the principal port 
for civilian goods will be Lloilo and that 
shipping will be made available by the 
United States War Shipping Administra- 
tion to carry about 30,000 tons a month 
after the June sailing. Some supplies, it 
is hoped, will also be brought to the 
Philippines from Australia. 


REHABILITATION OF SUGAR INDUSTRY 


Steps have been taken to organize a 
Philippine Sugar Rehabilitation Commit- 
tee to be composed of three members 
from the Confederation of Sugar Plant- 
ers Associations, three from the Philip- 
pine Sugar Association, and one to be 
chosen by both organizations, to study 
the problem of rehabilitating the sugar 
industry. In a conference with repre- 
sentatives of the planters and millers, 
President Osmena promised immediate 
and positive action and asked for an out- 
line of the industry’s urgent needs. 

The opinion that no considerable pro- 
duction of sugar can be expected, for the 
1945-46 season has not been altered, but 
a number of sugar experts have expressed 
the view that, with proper organization, 
it would be possible to produce at least 
one-half a normal crop in the 1946-47 
grinding season and a full crop in 1947-— 
48. Others, however, are less optimistic. 

On Luzon looting of cane fields for the 
production of panocha (a low-grade raw 
sugar) and beverage alcohol continues, 
giving rise to concern over the possibility 
that there may not be enough cane left 
for seedlings. 
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Information from Negros Island re- 
mains incomplete and conflicting, but it 
is generally agreed that the cane situa- 
tion there is at least as bad as on Luzon. 
The president of the Confederation of 
Sugar Planters Associations, who came to 
Manila in May, reported that less than 1 
percent of the normal acreage on Negros 
was planted to sugar. Estimating that 
as long as 5 years may be required to re- 
vive the industry, he raised the question 
whether it was better to attempt to revive 
it or turn to the production of products 
less dependent on the American market. 
(See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY issues of 
June 2. June 30, and July 7 for additional 
background data on the Philippine sugar 
industry and sugar machinery.) 


COLLECTION OF COCONUTS DELAYED 


In connection with plans for the pur- 
chase of copra to be exported to the 
United States, Mr. Manuel Igual has been 
appointed Acting Manager of the Copra 
Export Management Corporation. There 
was some sale in May of buen corriente 
copra in Laguna Province at 12 pesos per 
100 kilos ($6 per 220 pounds), but people 
generally were reluctant to go very far 
afield to collect coconuts because of the 
danger from Japanese soldiers hiding in 
the woods. The owner of one large coco- 
nut plantation estimated that he is losing 
more than 5,000 nuts a day to looters. 

Coconut oil made with small inefficient 
had presses was sold in May at 1.80 pesos 
a kilo ($0.90 per 2.2 pounds). 


EFFORTS TO CONSERVE MEAT SUPPLY 


A Cattle Buyers Cooperative Associa- 
tion has been organized in Manila to 
purchase cattle in the Provinces for 
slaughter and sale in the city, where beef 
of poor quality sold in May at 8 pesos a 
kilo ($4 per 2.2 pounds). The supply of 
cattle, however, is believed to have been 
very seriously reduced during the war, 
and it appears doubtful if the project 
will have much effect on meat prices. 
According to the Commissioner of Min- 
danao and Sulu, large cattle ranches in 
Bukidnon Province, Mindanao, which 
had about 100,000 head of cattle before 











changes only 66 escaped damage. 








Netherlands’ Automatic Telephones Destroyed 


The greater part of The Netherland’s automatic telephone networks has 
been so badly damaged by the Germans that at least 10 years will be required 
to restore it, says the Netherlands Information Bureau. During their retreat 
the Nazis deliberately destroyed the main automatic exchanges in the south- 
ern, eastern, and northern sections to paralyze Allied communications. How- 
ever, the telephone system in the western part suffered little damage, thanks 
to the efforts of loyal telephone workers who fought German attempts to 
destroy the exchanges just before the capitulation. 

The greatest damage was found in the southern Provinces where only 48 
of the 162 automatic telephone exchanges are in working order. The busiest 
exchanges were the ones hardest hit, and, as a result, 75 percent of the sub- 
scribers in that area are without service. Of the 157 hand-operated ex- 
In the northern and eastern Provinces 
the damage to the automatic exchanges was somewhat lighter. 

Before the war the Netherlands had the most modern automatic telephone 
system in the world, asserts the Dutch agency above cited. Any subscriber, 
even in the rural areas, could connect himself automatically with almost any 
town in the country. Now Holland will have to depend upon the old-style 
hand-operated exchanges because engineers are able to restore only the 
most elementary type of service owing to the lack of materials. 
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the war, were completely wiped out dur- 
ing Japanese occupation. 

The farming project established before 
the war by the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment at Koronadal, Cotabato Province, 
Mindanao, escaped destruction during 
Japanese occupation and subsequent mil- 
itary operations. More than _ 10,000 
settlers in the colony are said to be self- 
sufficient, having grown large crops of 
rice and other foodstuffs. Koronadal 
Valley was the only district in which cot- 
ton was successfully produced during 
Japanese occupation. 


INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY LAGGING 


There has been no considerable re- 
sumption of industrial activity, which is 
impeded by the lack of electric power, 
transportation and banking facilities, as 
well as the need for repair parts, belting, 
prime movers and supplies, and the in- 
ability to make use of funds frozen in 
the United States. A study was recently 
initiated to determine the needs of the 
basic industries, including power, trans- 
portation and communication facilities. 
Committees representing the chemical 
and allied industries, the transportation 
and mining industries, and the ma- 
chinery import trade have held meetings 
under the auspices of the American 
Chameer of Commerce to discuss plans 
for rehabilitation. 

Publication of Liwayway, a 30-page 
illustrated weekly magazine in Tagalog, 
was resumed by Ramon Roces Publish- 
ing Co. late in April. The same publish- 
ers are planning the issuance of an 
English-language daily in the near 
future. 


TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES AUGMENTED 


About the middle of May the Army de- 
livered 137 1142-ton trucks to seven pri- 
vately owned transportation companies, 
thus relieving somewhat the badly dis- 
rupted transportation facilities. Forty 
of the trucks were utilized for passenger 
transport in Manila and suburbs; the 
others were intended mainly for the 
transport of goods between Manila and 
the Provinces. Fifty additional trucks 
were turned over to the Commonwealth 
Government for use either in Manila or 
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the Provinces at the discretion of the 
Emergency Control Administration. 
Fares and freight rates charged by black- 
market truck owners declined sharply 
when the Army vehicles were put into 
service. 

Complaints have been frequent that 
trucks intended for freight were carrying 
more passengers than goods, and it is ex- 
pected that additional vehicles will be 
made available for passengers in the near 
future. The trucks were delivered to the 
operating companies through the Com- 
monwealth Government, and provision 
was also made for delivery of tires, spare 
parts, and, for the time being, gasoline 
and oil, also through Government facil- 
ities. Plans are under way, however, for 
the distribution of gas and oil through 
a committee of oil-company representa- 
tives. Some prewar trucks—about 
2,000—and approximately 760 passenger 
cars are still on the road, most of which 
are owned in Manila. 

Beginning May 16 the Army also made 
available sufficient freight space on the 
Manila Railroad to carry 150 tons of ci- 
vilian freight daily, each way, between 
Manila and San Fernando, the northern 
terminus of the railroad in La Union 
Province. 


ESTIMATES OF PUBLIC WORKS DAMAGE 


Four years may be required to rees- 
tablish the communication system of the 
Philippines, according to estimates of 
Commonwealth officials. The rehabili- 
tation program which is being drawn up 
by the Department of Public Works and 
Communications, in collaboration with 
the United States Army, includes re- 
placement of telegraph and radio sta- 
tions and the establishment of schools to 
train technical personnel. 

The cost of repairing electrical com- 
munications, roads, bridges, irrigation 
systems, and other public-works projects 
destroyed during the war has been esti- 
mated by the Public Works Department 
at 327,000,000 pesos ($163,500,000), ac- 
cording to press announcements. Of the 
total, it is reported that the reconstruc- 
tion of bridges, roads, harbor and port 
facilities will require 278,000,000 pesos 
($139,000,000), while 37,000,000 pesos 











about 3 percent less than in 1943. 








New York City Urges Return of Staten Island Foreign-Trade 
, Zone Facilities 


Some of the facilities of the New York Foreign-Trade Zone on Staten 
Island now used for military purposes should be returned to the city of 
New York as soon as possible in order to accommodate steadily increasing 
demands, according to the annual report of the Zone for 1944 submitted by 
Mayor LaGuardia to the Foreign-Trade Zones Board, of which Secretary of 
Commerce Henry A. Wallace is chairman. 

‘The report adds that unnecessary delay “may result in permanent loss of 
substantial business not only to the port but to our national foreign trade.” 

Last year the zone, in consequence of war conditions, had available for 
dockage, storage, and manipulation much less area than the average for 
1943. Despite this fact, tonnage received into the zone during the year 
was only approximately 10 percent less and the value of goods received only 


The demand for space, the report states, was so insistent that the zone 
not only operated at full capacity but was obliged to store considerable cargo 
outdoors at the request of the owners. 
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($18,500,000) will be needed for the Bu- 
reau of Posts and electrical-communica- 
tions system. 


CONSTRUCTION CoRPS ESTABLISHED 


Formation of the Construction Corps 
of the Philippines, in which Filipino 
workmen would be enrolled for 6-month 
periods, has been announced. The Fili- 
pines, according to the plan, would as- 
sist and eventually replace American 
Army engineers in the reconstruction of 
Manila and other cities. It is stated that 
men who enroll in the corps would be 
paid standard Army wages plus a bonus 
at the end of the 6 months’ service. Food 
and shelter also would be provided, and 
battalion stores would be established 
where certain types of goods could be 
purchased at Army prices. 


a 


Exchange and Finance 


Deposits in Banking Division of Treas- 
ury Increasing.—Deposits in the Banking 
Division of the Commonwealth Treasury, 
which was opened to the public on April 
19, increased sharply in May. At the 
end of May a total of 6,329,000 pesos was 
credited to 201 checking accounts and 
1,969,000 pesos to 1,600 savings ac- 
counts, while deposits of the Government 
amounted to 504,00 pesos. (The Victory 
peso is legal tender, together with pre- 
war currency now in circulation. The 
rate of exchange is 2 Victory, or prewar, 
pesos to $1, and transactions at any other 
rate are prohibited.) The Banking Di- 
vision’s working fund increased during 
May from 20,000,000 to 30,000,000 pesos. 
Loans and discounts, however, continued 
moderate, amounting to only 1,614,000 
pesos. 

Loans Difficult to Negotiate.—It is diffi- 
cult to find suitable loans because of the 
destruction of titles to property, the lack 
of imports and exports, and the absence 
of growing crops or goods in warehouses 
against which loans might be made. 
Arrangements for insurance also are dif- 
ficult, although connection has been es- 
tablished with an insurance company in 
the United States whereby some proper- 
ties might be insured for the benefit of 
the bank. On such loans as were made 
in May, the interest rate was 7 percent, 
except in a few cases’ where 9 percent 
was charged. 

Bank and Treasury Officials Arrive.— 
Representatives of the National City 
Bank of New York, the Chartered Bank 
of India, Australia, and China, and the 
Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking Cor- 
poration arrived in Manila in May, and 
it was hoped that the three banks would 
be opened for business before the end of 
June. With the exception of the China 
Banking Corporation and the Bank of 
Communications, both of which may be 
opened shortly, it is believed that most 
of the remaining banks will require finan- 
cial assistance. The Philippine Cham- 
ber of Commerce has submitted to the 
Commonwealth Government a proposal 
for the establishment of a Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to aid banks and 
business enterprises. 

The Manila business community was 
encouraged by the arrival late in May of 
a group of United States Treasury repre- 
sentatives to reopen the Treasury’s For- 
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eign Funds Control Office and administer 
Freezing Control in the Islands. It is 
hoped that relaxation of freezing regula- 
tions may facilitate the opening of banks 
and aid materially in the resumption of 
business activities. 

Government Expenditures.—Expendi- 
tures of the Commonwealth Government 
from February 27, 1945, when the civil 
government was turned over to Presi- 
dent Osmena by General MacArthur, to 
June 30, 1945, have been estimated at 23,- 
326.430 pesos, of which more than half 
was budgeted for the Department of 
Instruction and Information. Twenty 
Provinces and three chartered cities have 
received from the insular Treasury 575,- 
000 pesos for maintenance of roads and 
bridges. according to the Department of 
Public Works and Communications. 

Government Revenues Greatly Cur- 
tailed —Revenues for the period Feb- 
ruary 27 to June 30, 1945, are estimated 
at 1,800,000 pesos, and the Acting Chief 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue pre- 
dicts that total government revenue for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, will 
be only one-sixth of the federal income 
in the last normal fiscal year, which 
ended June 30, 1941. The destruction of 
industries which formerly were impor- 
tant sources of revenue is cited, and it is 
estimated that 10 years may be required 
for government income to reach prewar 
levels. 

Authorization has been given to Pro- 
vincial treasurers in Mindanao, Panay, 
Negros, Cebu, and Bohol to accept guer- 
rilla currency in payment of taxes col- 
lected in 1945. It is hoped that this will 
improve the position of guerrilla cur- 
rency. In Iloilo, Panay Island, the ratio 
of guerrilla pesos to Victory currency was 
reported in May by the Iloilo Currency 
Commission, which issued guerrilla notes 
in that Province, as 10 to 1, and it is 
understood that guerrilla currency is at 
a discount in other areas. 

Property owners in Manila report that 
they have been asked by the city gov- 
ernment to pay taxes on the assessed 
value of their property as of the begin- 
ning of 1945. In most cases buildings on 
which assessments are based have been 
partially or completely destroyed since 
January 1, and the request is considered 
a hardship. 


Transport and Communication 


Railway Operations.—The only rail- 
road transportation in operation in Ma- 
nila in May was the 161.9 miles of the 
main line of the Manila Railroad from 
Manila to San Fernando. This road was 
being operated by the Army with Filipino 
civilian employees except for soldier loco- 
motive drivers. One coach with a ca- 
pacity of 50 was allocated to civilian pas- 
Sengers daily. Until May 16 only mili- 
tary cargo was carried. 

Prewar railroad mileage of the Manila 
Railroad Co., which is owned by the Phil- 
ippine Government, totaled 708.7 miles 
(700.3 single track and 8.4 double track). 
The Manila-San Fernando line, exclud- 
ing branch lines, extended 339.8 miles; 
and the Manila-Legaspi, with a branch 
to Botangas, was 360.5 miles in length. 
This railway operated a number of busses 
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before the war but none are at present 
in operation. 

The Philippine Railway Co. before the 
war consisted of 72 miles of main track 
on Panay and 60 miles on Cebu, with 28 
miles of yard track and sidings. This 
road is not operating at present. 


Sweden . 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Margarine and Certain Other Fats: 
Changes in Import Duties and Excise 
Tazes.—Various changes in the duties 
on margarine imported into Sweden and 
in the excise taxes collected on mar- 
garine, synthetic lard, and certain other 
edible fats processed in that country have 
been made by Royal proclamations of 
March 2, 1945, published as No. 50, No. 
51, and No. 52 in Tullverkets Forfatt- 
ningssamling. 

Effective from March 5 the excise tax 
on “household” margarine has been in- 
creased from 0.18 crown to 0.23 crown, 
and the tax on other magarine has been 
reduced from 0.39 crown to 0.23 crown, 
all per kilogram, net weight. At the 
same time the import duty on “house- 
hold” margarine has been increased from 
33 crowns to 38 crowns and that on other 
margarine reduced from 54 crowns to 38 
crowns, all per 100 kilograms. 

Various changes, effective from March 
15, have been made in excise taxes on 
other edible fats. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Novem- 


ber 18, 1944, for the last previous change in 
these rates. ] 


Transport and Communication 


Shipping and Shipbuilding.—Sweden’s 
foreign shipping in March 1945 totaled 
92,000 net registered tons incoming and 
107,000 tons outgoing, compared with 
117,000 and 103,000 tons, respectively, 


= 


a 


during the preceding month and 576,000 
and 575,000 tons during March 1944. 
Excluding the ferry traffic to and from 
Denmark, the total incoming and out- 
going traffic in March 1945 amounted to 
120,000 net registered tons, 48.4 percent 
carried in Swedish vessels, 5.9 percent in 
Danish vessels, and 7.8 percent in Ger- 
man vessels. 

As of March 1, 1945, the Swedish mer- 
chant fleet comprised 2,104 vessels total- 
ing 1,562,872 grass tons, a decrease of 
about 54,000 gross tons since September 
1, 1939, according to a report to the 
Stockholm Chamber of Commerce. War 
losses during that period were reported 
to be 256 vessels.of 591944 gross tons, 
while 232 vessels of 527,044 gross tons 
were built during the same period. It 
was further reported that as of Septem- 
ber 1, 1944, the Swedish shipyards had 
orders on hand for more than 100 vessels 
of about 400,000 gross tons for Swedish 
owners, so that before the end of 1945 
the Swedish merchant marine should 
have reached its prewar level. The fleet 
has been modernized. 

War losses were greatest in the 1,000 
to 3,000 gross ton category, the reduc- 
tion amounting to 104 vessels of 167,332 
gross tons, or 32.24 percent. It is ex- 
pected, also, that a large number of 
steam-driven vessels of these sizes which 
are still occupied in traffic outside the 
blockade will probably have to be 
scrapped. A shortage is anticipated in 
these categories of Norwegian, Finnish, 
and other tonnage which before the war 
were occupied in the transportation of 
coal, lumber and wood pulp in the Baltic 
and North Sea districts. 

Losses in motor liners have been re- 
placed by new vessels and the tanker 
tonnage has become more than sufficient 
for Sweden’s import requirements, it is 
believed, having grown from 20 vessels 
of 171,000 gross tons at the outbreak of 
the war to 36 vessels totaling 320,000 
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gross tons as of March 1945, in addition 
to a number of vesSels under construc- 
tion or on order, according to this report. 


Surinam 


Economic Conditions 
SITUATION In 1944 


The year 1944 was marked by eco- 
nomic depression, if not retrogression, 
in Surinam. The causes of economic 
dislocation involved curtailment in the 
mining and shipment of bauxite, which 
is the leading industry, and the failure 
of the sugar estates to supply local re- 
quirements of sugar because of the lack 
of labor. Other contributing factors were 
a decrease in balata and gold production 
because of the shortage of labor, and 
the virtual abandonment of the coffee 
estates by the laborers who went into 
temporary defense work for the Army. 
The decline in exports, particularly in 
exports of bauxite, caused a scarcity in 
dollar exchange, which in turn was re- 
sponsible for the governmental restric- 
tion on quantity and kinds of imports al- 
lowed, particularly from the United 
States. 

For the first time in its history, Suri- 
nam hdd to import sugar to meet domes- 
tic needs. During 1939, the last normal 
year, 8,280 metric tons of sugar were 
exported, whereas in 1944 380 metric 
tons were imported from Trinidad and 
British Guiana. Various defense proj- 
ects undertaken by the local government 
were held responsible for this condition; 
one plantation alone lost 4,000 laborers 
who were attracted by higher wages of- 
fered in defense work. When the work 
was completed, many of the sugar plan- 
tation laborers settled on small plots of 
ground and engaged in the growing of 
rice as independent farmers. The total 
production of sugar for 1944 was 3,570 
metric tons; local consumption amounted 
to 5,630 metric tons. Visible stocks of 
sugar at the beginning of 1944 were 2,400 
metric tons and on January 1, 1945, there 
were only 58 metric tons of sugar on hand 
in the territory. Sugar is rationed by 
card, 1 kilogram being allowed per person 
every 3 weeks. Up to the outbreak of the 
war Surinam imported labor from the 
Netherlands Indies. 

During 1944 the area planted in rice 
was 31,480 acres, an increase of approx- 
imately 2,900 acres over 1943. The pro- 
duction from this area was 34,400 metric 
tons of paddy, or 20,640 metric tons of 
clean rice, as compared with 19,790 met- 
ric tons of paddy, or 11,870 metric tons 
of clean rice, in 1943. While there was 
a substantial increase in rice production 
in 1944, it is probable that there will be 
no surplus of rice for export in 1945. 

Practically no coffee was gathered in 
1944 because of the scarcity of labor and 
shipping space. The closing of the Scan- 
dinavian market—the main market for 
Surinam coffee—also contributed to the 
decline of the coffee industry. 

The cultivation of citrus fruit, which 
a few years ago looked promising be- 
cause of a good market in Holland, was 
neglected in 1944. A few oranges were 
shipped to Curacao and British Guiana, 
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but for the most part the fruit was al- 
lowed to rot on the trees. The plan to 
erect a concentrating plant to extract 
and can fruit juice was abandoned be- 
cause of the scarcity of dollar exchange 
to buy equipment and the uncertainty of 
getting delivery of fruit because of the 
scarcity of labor. 

A new company, the Surinam Fruit 
Canning Co., planted 650 acres with 
pineapple on ground obtained from the 
Government. Factory parts ordered in 
the United States have begun to arrive 
and the plant is expected to begin full 
operation in time tc handle the 1945 crop 
which is expected about July. 


MINING 


Bauxite mining suffered from lack of 
demand and scarcity of shipping space 
during 1944. Bauxite production 
amounted to 626,000 metric tons in 1944, 
as compared with 1,655,000 metric tons 
produced during the corresponding pe- 
riod in 1943. The three bauxite mines in 
Surinam operated with a reduced staff 
and on an 8-hour shift during the year. 
Nevertheless, large stockpiles have ac- 
cumulated and await shipment. The im- 
mediate future of this industry depends 
entirely on the demand in the United 
States and the ability of the War Ship- 
ping Administration to furnish transpor- 
tation. 

There were 178,000 grams of gold pro- 
duced by the placer mines of Surinam 
in 1944 as compared with 180,000 grams 
produced during 1943. There was no lode 
mining of gold in 1944. 

A discovery of mica (muscovite) was 
reported from the upper Surinam River, 
but unfavorable reports on samples sent 
to the United States for examination dis- 
couraged further prospecting for this 
mineral. 

FOREST PRODUCTION 


Balata production for 1944 amounted 
to 195 metric tons as compared with 300 
metric tons produced in 1943. The de- 
crease was attributed to the fact that 
one of the largest firms attempted to 
operate in an unprospected part of the 
territory and suffered heavy losses. The 
Rubber Reserve Co., which bought all of 
the balata produced, was reported to 
have formed a stock pile of 1,000 tons in 
the United States and therefore is not 
expected to make any contracts for the 
1945 output. While the price of $0.53 
per pound delivered in New York was not 
considered high, the operators were able 
to plan and make their labor contracts 
accordingly. There were approximately 
500 men engaged in the balata industry 
during the year. Firms engaged in this 
business were reluctant because of the 
uncertainty of the market and prices to 
send men into the interior, and it is ex- 
pected that in 1945 there will be a fur- 
ther decrease in balata production. 

Logging was almost entirely limited to 
the supplying of timber to the local saw- 
mills. A few shipments of teredo-proof 
wood were made to Panama and Cura- 
cao, but the amounts were insignificant; 
lack of demand and too little shipping 
space were responsible for curtailment in 
the lumber industry. An order was re- 
ceived from the Netherlands for 4,000 
cubic meters (128,000 cubic feet) of 
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teredo-proof wood (Angelique). This 
timber is to be used in the rebuilding of 
sluices and other marine structures in 
the Netherlands. Stock piles will be 
made and shipments forwarded when 
conditions permit. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Because of a bar at the mouth of the 
Surinam River, ships loading bauxite at 
the mines in the interior were obliged to 
leave Paramaribo partially loaded, com- 
pleting their cargoes at Trinidad, where 
large stockpiles of ore were maintained, 
To save this rehandling it was decided to 
deepen the channel to the sea. Dredg- 
ing was commenced in June 1943 and 
finished in December 1944, providing a 
channel 18 feet deep at low tide and 24 
feet deep at high water. The length of 
the channel dredged was 9% miles, the 
width varying from 250 to 300 feet. In 
addition to this work, there was a basin 
for the mooring of a loading barge 400 
feet by 1,000 feet dredged to the depth 
of 26 feet. A barge was towed from 
Trinidad and ships are leaving port fully 
or nearly fully loaded on direct route to 
the United States. The entire cost of 
this improvement was approximately 
$4,500,000. 

With the exception of a large concrete 
building erected by the Curacao Trading 
Co. in Paramaribo, there was little build- 
ing during the year. The scarcity of all 
kinds of builders’ hardware and plumb- 
ing fixtures delayed new private and 
public building temporarily. 


MANUFACTURING 


Although manufacturing has never 
held a prominent place in the economy 
of Surinam, the small factories located 
in the territory reported a favorable 
year’s business. The two small match 
factories benefited by general import 
restrictions. The ice plant operated at 
capacity but it is badly in need of certain 
parts for replacements. Soft-drink 
bottlers complained that their import 
quotas on essences were not large 
enough to meet the demand. 

A small brick factory, which was pur- 
chased in Brazil, was received in sections 
and set up. Clay and sand from nearby 
banks were used and it is reported that 
a very satisfactory brick is being made. 
Production is at the rate of 125,000 bricks 
per month, which could easily be in- 
creased if the market warranted the cost 
of building additional drying facilities. 

The five custom sawmills operated full 
time. The product was used locally for 
repairs and on defense work; one mill 
was commandeered by the military au- 
thorities. A new mill which was brought 
into Surinam from the United States is 
expected to begin the cutting of some of 
the softer woods. 


TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 


The Government radio station con- 
tinued to function very satisfactorily 
during 1944. The radiotelephone service 
established in 1943 between Paramaribo 
and the United States has proved popu- 
lar especially among the United States 
troops stationed in Surinam. 

Highway work was confined to the im- 
provement of existing roads, especally 
the road from Paramaribo to Zanderij 
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Field which is being surfaced with baux- 
ite. There are approximately 211 miles 
of improved roads in Surinam. The 
asphalting of Paramaribo streets, which 
was started several years ago, has con- 
tinued slowly, only about 6 miles having 
been completed. All funds for the build- 
ing of new roads and for the mainte- 
nance of old ones was appropriated by 
the Legislative Council as a part of the 
yearly budget. During 1944, 225,000 
florins were expended for road work and 
320,000 florins have been allotted for this 
purpose in 1945. All road work was un- 
der the supervision of the Department of 
Public Works. 

During 1944, 109 ships were cleared for 
the United States. As compared with 
266 ships with a tonnage of 884,999 in 
1943, there was a decrease of 157 ships 
and 717,996 tons in 1944. Nationalities 
and tonnages for the year were as 
follows: 





Nationality Number | ‘Tons 
Netherlands 51 52, 478 
United States 25 54, 627 
Panama 20 | 37, 571 
Norway 11 | 15, 178 
United Kingdom ‘ 2 7,149 


Total | 109 167, 003 





In addition, there were 99 sailings by 
shuttle ships, all carrying bauxite for the 
stockpile at Trinidad. 

Passenger traffic was confined to travel 
by air, ships carrying practically no pas- 
sengers. The Pan American Airways 
maintained the following schedule dur- 
ing 1944: (1) a north-bound and a south- 
bound landplane daily from Zanderij 
Field; (2) a north-bound seaplane every 
Monday; and (3) a north-bound and a 
south-bound seaplane every 6 days to 
and from Para, Brazil (Rubber Reserve 
plane). All of the above lines were 
direct or by connection to Miami, Fla. 
The Royal Netherlands Airlines carried 
passengers to Miami from Zanderij Field 
by landplane every Sunday and every 
other Wednesday. These planes as a 
rule were loaded to capacity, and at times 
it was difficult to obtain passage. More 
space was available for nonpriority pas- 
sengers toward the end of 1944. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


During 1944 the value of total exports 
amounted to approximately 17,000,000 
florins as compared with 14,170,000 flor- 
ins exported in 1943. Imports valued at 
about 15,600,000 florins in 1944 decreased 
from the 1943 import total of 22,270,000 
florins. 

BANKING 


According to the periodic reports of the 
Surinam Bank, which is the bank of 
issue and the principal commercial bank 
in Surinam, both currency in circulation 
and demand deposits increased during 
the year. Currency in circulation in- 
creased by 272,00 florins and demand de- 
posits, excluding those held by the bank 
for the Surinam Government, by 1,086,- 
206 florins, the former amounting to 11,- 
735,000 florins and the latter amounting 
to 8,302,083 florins at the end of the year. 
Demand deposits of the Surinam Gov- 
ernment totaled 28,000 florins at the end 
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of the year, as compared with 55,500 flor- 
ims at the end of 1943. At the end of 
December 1944, the bank held a metallic 
reserve of 40 percent against total de- 
mand liabilities of 20,065,083 florins. 

Banks reported collections prompt and 
failures few during the year, probably as 
a result of the quota system now in effect, 
which rigidly restricts imports. Ex- 
change rates remained unchanged dur- 
ing the entire year. Quotations by the 
Surinam Bank were: United States dol- 
lars, buying, 1.875 florins to the dollar, 
selling, 1.915 florins to the dollar; pounds 
sterling, buying, 7.58 florins to the pound, 
selling, 7.68 florins to the pound. 


PuBLIC FINANCE 


Government revenue for 1944 
amounted to 12,687,418 florins, thereby 
exceeding estimated revenues by 2.,- 
167,852 florins but falling short of 1943 
receipts by 1,673,337 florins. Some of 
the decreases which account for the loss 
in revenue during 1944 as compared with 
1943 area: War profits tax, import duties, 
bauxite tax, government railroad, and 
harbor dues. Among items showing an 
increase over 1943 are: Income tax, 
stamp tax, revenue from schools, gov- 
ernment farm, and the sale of drugs. 

Although a statement of the actual 
expenditures of the Surinam Govern- 
ment during 1944 has not been published, 
it is estimated that expenditures ex- 
ceeded revenues by about 2,000,000 
florins. Presumably this deficit was met 
from surpluses accumulated during 1942 
and 1943. 

Budgeted expenditures for 1945, as 
compared with the amended budget for 





1944, are as follows: ° 
{In florins] 
Item 1945 1944 

General and district administra- | 

tion : i 461,796 392, 957 
Courts, public safety, and police.._| 710,856) 656, 191 
Finance 634, 305 509, 760 
Education and religion 1, 436, 419}. 1, 250, 143 
Social and economic affairs 319,050! 201, 757 
Agricultural economics. | 129,435) 146, 680 
Agricultural experiment station 55, 316) 59, 108 
Public health . 1, 282, 053) 1, 209, 715 
Public works. . 1,075, 371) 2,021, 912 


Defense work 400, 000) 1, 730, 000 
Pensions and relief 11, 520, 175) 1, 924, 874 
Emergency expenditures 92, 068! 1, 349, 232 
Contingent expenditures 50, 000 150, 000 


Total is 8, 166, 844/11, 602, 329 





1Including debt service payments totaling 
239,175 florins. 

It is considered probable that if fiscal 
operations during 1945 result in a sub- 
stantial deficit the Surinam Government 
will be forced to call upon the Nether- 
lands Government to renew the annual 
subsidy which was paid for many years 
prior to 1941, but which was rendered 
unnecessary in that year by the im- 
provement in the financial position of 
the Surinam Government as a result of 
the war. 


United Kingdom 


Transport and Communication 


Telephone and Radio Services.—At the 
height of the air raids in London, 15,- 
000,000 local telephone calls were han- 
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dled weekly. Toll calls throughout the 
country have increased from about 1,- 
400,000 to 2,400,000 a week since the 
beginning of the war and trunk calls 
from 800,000 to 1,600,000 per week, ac- 
cording to the London press. Many new 
radio services were also brought into op- 
eration and teleprinter service has been 
extended to all but the lightly loaded 
telegraph routes where telegrams are 
disposed of by telephone. 


Union of South 
Africa 


Transport and Communication 


Fourist Trade, Capetown.—The tourist 
trade of Capetown, Union of South Af- 
rica, has more than doubled since 1938, 
according to the foreign press. Esti- 
mates by the Cape Peninsula Publicity 
Association place the receipts for the 
1944-1945 tourist season at more than 
£3,000,000. Despite travel and other war- 
time restrictions, visitors to Capetown 
from areas outside of the Union of South 
Africa numbered 35,000 during the past 


~ US eae 


Transport and Communication 


Reduction of Air Mail Rates.—Air-mail 
rates on articles carried from continental 
United States (including Alaska) to the 
Soviet Union were reduced to 30 cents 
per half ounce or fraction thereof, effec- 
tive June 28, 1945, according to the Postal 
Bulletin of June 29, 1945. 

The postage rate on articles mailed in 
United States possessions to be carried 
by air service to the United States and 
thence by air to the Soviet Union shall 
be the prescribed postage for carriage by 
air to continental United States, plus 
the postage for air service from the 
United States to the Soviet Union. 


Uruguay 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


General Sales Tax and Internal Taz on 
Alcoholic Beverages Increased.—The 
Uruguayan general sales tax and the 
internal tax on alcoholic beverages of 
40 percent and lower alcoholic content 
have been increased, and higher rates 
have been fixed for the sales tax on 
luxury products, by a law dated February 
23, 1945, published in the Diario Oficial 
of Uruguay of March 1, 1945. 

The sales tax of 1% percent on all 
sales made by industry and commerce, 
established in September 30, 1939, has 
been increased to 3 percent ad valorem. 
Exempted from this tax are such prod- 
ucts as naphtha, gas oil, and Diesel oil; 
automobile, bus, and truck tires, and 
tubes; alcoholic beverages in general; 
cigars, cigarettes, and tobacco on which 
there already exist specific taxes; articles 
of prime necessity, including certain 
edible oils, wheat cereals, fresh milk, 

(Continued on p. 60) 
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Automotive 
Products 


MorTor VEHICLES IN ATACAMA AND ANTOFO- 
GASTA, CHILE 


Motor vehicles operating in the Prov- 
inces of Atacama and Antofogasta, Chile, 
during 1944 consisted of 1,012 passenger 
cars, 970 trucks, 78 busses, 92 station 
wagons, and 5 motorcycles. All busses 
(motor and chassis) and station wagons, 
99 percent of the passenger cars and 
trucks, and 80 percent of the motorcycles 
are of United States manufacture. Bus 
bodies are usually built by local con- 
tractors. 


MARKET IN FRENCH WEST AFRICA 


Motor transportation in French West 
Africa was greatly handicapped in 1944. 
Prewar importation of vehicles was ap- 
proximately 2,000 annually, but since 
1940 the average has been about 500, and 
only 300 were imported in 1944. Since 
1943 almost all have been of United 
States make. 

After the war there will be a relatively 
large demand for trucks and automobiles 
to rebuild the normal transportation 
strength. Whether or not they will be 
purchased in the United States will de- 
pend chiefly upon whether the necessary 
dollar exchange is available. 


MoTOR VEHICLES REGISTERED IN MEXICO 


Motor vehicles registered in the Re- 
public of Mexico on December 31, 1943, 
numbered 181,052 and consisted of 112,- 
041 passenger automobiles, 10,996 busses, 
54,780 trucks, and 3,235 motorcycles and 
3-wheel vehicles. Although statistics are 
not available for 1944 registrations, an 
unofficial estimate places the total num- 
ber at between 175,000 and 180,000 motor 
vehicles of all types. 

Of the passenger cars, 91,774 were pri- 
vately owned, 16,000 were taxis for hire, 
and 4,267 were official. Privately owned 
trucks numbered 42,726, official trucks 
numbered 1,920, and trucks for hire, 
10,134. Practically all busses were owned 
by cooperatives, schools; colleges, and 
similar groups. An estimated 1,100 mo- 
torcycles and 3-wheel vehicles were pri- 
vately owned and 2,135 were official. 
Practically all motor vehicies were gaso- 
line driven and of United States makes. 

Official statistics do not include trail- 
ers, but the number in operation in the 
entire country was estimated at from 
1,000 to 1,500 at the end of 1944. Almost 
all trailers in Mexico are of the commer- 
cial type and are operated by the large 
freight transport companies operating 
between the United States border and 
interior points of Mexico, or by the larger 
mining, lumbering, sugar-milling, and 
petroleum companies. Diesel-driven 
motor cars are little used in Mexico, and 
charcoal burners apparently not at all. 


The 1943 motorcar census for Mexico 
as a whole showed a decline of 1,386 
passenger automobiles, 150 busses, and 
540 motorcycles and three-wheel vehi- 
cles, as compared with 1942. On the 
other hand, truck registrations as a 
whole were higher, although those for 
official use were off 155 as compared with 
1942. Taxicabs showed practically no 
change; licenses for taxis are limited, 
and registrations are maintained at all 
times because of the demand for such 
service. > 

In the Federal District a total of 61,154 
automotive units were registered as of 
December 31, 1944, or 1,584 in excess of 
the 1943 figure. New registrations to- 
taled 873 (522 cars and 351 trucks) com- 
pared with 1,230 in 1943. 

Imports of motor vehicles in 1944 
amounted to 5,628 units, practically all 
from the United States, and passenger 
cars and trucks represented 96 percent 
of the total, the remainder being made 
up of motorcycles, chassis and special 
types. The peak imports of automotive 
vehicles was reached in 1941 and totaled 
18,221 of all types, predominantly pas- 
senger cars (including busses) and 
trucks. 

During 1944 the dealers did a large 
aggregate business in used cars as well as 
a large volume of maintenance and re- 
pair work. A much larger supply of 
spare and repair parts were available in 
1944 than in the 2 preceding vears. 


PERUVIAN IMPORTS 


During the first 4 months of 1945, 45 
passenger cars and 160 trucks were im- 
ported into Peru, according to the Peru- 











Britain To Try Out New 
Housing Ideas 


Plans are being made by the 
House-Building Industries Stand- 
ing Committee, an organization 
sponsored by the British National 
Federation of Registered House- 
Builders, to erect by competition a 
number of prototype houses in Eng- 
land and Wales, reports an English 
journal. The houses will provide 
a testing ground for new ideas, and 
the Committee will consider any 
suggestions for the introduction of 
new fittings and equipment. 

Firms and individuals who be- 
lieve that they can contribute 
sound and practical improvements 
to postwar housing in Britain are 
invited to send concise particulars 
for consideration to the Organiz- 
ing Secretary, House-Building In- 
dustries Standing Committee, 82 
New Cavendish St., London, W. 1., 
England. 























vian Automobile Importers’ Association. 
All were of United States makes. 


VEHICLES REGISTERED IN THE PHILIPPINES 


About the middle of May, the Army, 
through the Philippine Commonwealth 
Government, delivered 137 142-ton trucks 
to 7 privately owned transportation com- 
panies—40 for passenger transportation 
in Manila and its suburbs and the re- 
mainder mainly for carrying goods be- 
tween Manila and the Provinces. Fifty 
others were delivered to the Common- 
wealth Government for use either in 
Manila or the Provinces. So far, the 
majority of these latter have been used 
for passenger transportation in Manila 
or its suburbs. The busses (trucks with 
benches) carried approximately 18,000 
passengers daily during the first 2 weeks 
of operation. 

In addition to the trucks supplied by 
the Army, a number of prewar trucks 
were still on the road. According to the 
Division of Motor Vehicles, 2,067 trucks 
and 761 passenger cars had been regis- 
tered up to the end of May. It was esti- 
mated that about 80 percent of these were 
owned in Manila and the remainder in 
nearby Provinces. 


Beverages 


BEER PRODUCTION, MEXICO 


Mexican breweries operated at full 
capacity during the first quarter of 1945, 
as a result of the heavy demand for 
their product. The new plant at Tecate, 
near the California border, which has 
been in operation for about a year, has 
more than doubled its original capacity. 
It was turning out 4,500 cases of beer 
daily during the first 3 months of 1945, 
and the new equipment will enable it to 
produce 9,000 cases per day. Practically 
all beer produced in this plant is for 
export to the United States. 


MARKET FOR DISTILLED SPIRITS IN BRITISH 
HONDURAS 


Rum is the only type of distilled spirit 
produced in British Honduras. Five dis- 
tilleries are in operation and they en- 
counter no competition from imported 
rum because of the prohibitive import 
duty. All the distilleries use direct fire 
“pot” stills manufactured in Scotland 
and the “kettles” range in capacity from 
100 to 300 imperial gallons. 

In 1943, 19,640 liquid gallons, or 29,446 
proof gallons, were produced. Stocks of 
rum on hand as of January 1, 1943, were 
27,141 liquid gallons (40,892 proof gal- 
lons) and as of December 31, 1943, 26,- 
058 liquid gallons (39,335 proof gallons). 
These figures indicate the consumption 
plus evaporation in 1943 as being 20,723 
liquid gallons (31,003 proof gallons). 

Annual consumption is approximately 
30,000 proof gallons of locally produced 
rum, 90,000 gallons of carbonated bever- 
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ages made from extracts imported from 
the United States, 1,200 imperial gallons 
of imported whisky (principally Scotch), 
15,000 imperial gallons of imported bot- 
tled beer, and a negligible amount of 
other distilled spirits, wines, other malt 
beverages and other nonalcoholic bever- 
ages. No statistics are available on the 
consumption of native citrus fruit juices. 

Since all distilled spirits, except rum, 
consumed in British Honduras are im- 
ported, import statistics are the best in- 
dication of the demand. The following 
table shows imports of distilled spirits 
into British Honduras in the years 1938 
to 1943, inclusive: 


{In imperial gallons] 





Cordials | 





Year Brandy and Gin Whisky 
liqueurs | 
-_-—- - ames Umea slid ii aie ies aesiis samen 
1938... 148 | 18 | 273 | 1, 212 
1939. 205 | 19 | 162 | 1, 237 
1940 40 | 23 127 | 1,014 
1941. 19 | 12 116 | 798 
aaa 8 | 2 139 445 
1943. sal 66 64 987 
| 





During the first part of 1945 the supply 
of Scotch in British Honduras became 
exhausted and a small amount of 
blended whisky was imported from the 
United States. However, when Scotch 
again becomes available, there probably 
will be no demand for American whiskies 
as the preference is predominantly for 
Scotch. . 


NICARAGUAN MARKET FOR DISTILLED 
BEVERAGES 


Locally distilled alcoholic beverages 
are widely consumed in Nicaragua. 
Sugarcane, grains, and fruits are avail- 
able throughout the country and pro- 
vide the raw materials for such bever- 
ages as aguardiente (popularly called 
guaro) and other native drinks. Guaro 
is produced in much greater quantities 
than all other beverages combined. It 
is distilled only from sugarcane and all 
production is government controlled. 
The original distillate, called “aguardi- 
ente alto,” has an alcohol content of 90 
to 93 percent. Guaro, as consumed, is a 
mixture of aguardiente alto and water, 
mixed according to a formula prescribed 
by law. 

The following table shows the produc- 
tion of guaro and ethyl alcohol in Nica- 
ragua in. the fiscal years 1937-38 to 
1942-43 and the calendar year 1944: 


{In liters of 1.0567 quarts each] 





Fiscal year Guaro ! Ethyl alcohol 2 





1937-38 2, 184, 766 661, 909 
1938-39 1, 768, 127 | 487, 941 
1939-40 1, 641, 679 208, 729 
1940-41 1, 577, 969 636, 929 
1941-42 2,114, 900 | 487, 251 
1942-43 3, 067, 253 | 751, 687 
1944 3__ } 4, 408, 964 | 4850, 000 
| 
150 percent alcohol. 3 Calendar year, 
293.2 percent alcohol. 4 Estimated. 


There are 27 distilleries in Nicaragua, 
two of which produced about 45 percent 
of the 4.408,964 liters of guaro produced 
in 1944. One, located near Chichigalpa, 
is primarily a sugar factory which also 
produces guaro and rum. Another 
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F pach Pima Cotton: Sales 
Program Extended 


The Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration announced on July 2 the 
extension of the sale of Peruvian 
Pima cotton stock-piled in Peru. 
The sales program inaugurated by 
the U. S. Commercial Company 
April 17 and continued through 
June 30 is now to be extended 
through July 31, 1945, at the same 
prices, FEA said. 

The same terms and conditions 
of sale are to be continued except 
that the sale of grade-one cotton 
will be restricted to a minimum of 
1,000 tons. FEA explained that 
this restriction was applied in order 
that the sale of USCC stocks would 
not compete in the market with 
offerings of small lots of new-crop 
cotton by Peruvian producers. 

The announcement also said that 
sales from the Peruvian-Pima-cot- 
ton stock pile totaled 18,247 bales 
to date and that the major portion 
of this cotton sold ex-warehouse 
Peru was destined for export to 
India and Spain. 























plant, located near Masachapa on the 
Pacific coast, has been in operation less 
than 2 years. 

There are 8 or 10 brands of domestic 
whisky available but only one is actually 
distilled in Nicaragua. This @istillery is 
located in Granada and produces only 
straight rye whisky. he grain is im- 
ported from the United States, and pro- 
duction is estimated by the owner to be 
60,000 liters annually. 

The only other local whisky available 
in an appreciable quantity is a blend of 
imported United States whiskies and 
locally distilled ethyl alcohol. This 
product is blended and bottled in Mana- 
gua; production is estimated to be 30,000 
liters annually. This firm also makes 
two brands of rum using a base of 
aguardiente alto, and sells under its own 
brand name a small quantity of guaro 
which has been filtered. Both of these 
items are produced only in small quanti- 
ties—about 10,000 liters of rum and 800 
liters of guaro annually. 

The remaining plants produce negligi- 
ble quantities of blended liquors. The 
total quantity of such blends produced 
annually is estimated to be 116,000 liters. 

Imported alcoholic beverages represent 
an extremely small portion of the total 
consumption in Nicaragua, since the 
market for such imports is limited. 

Scotch whisky is the preferred drink 
of the higher-income groups. Except 
during 1942 more whisky has been im- 
ported from the United Kingdom than 
from any other country. The United 
States and Panama were the only other 
important sources of supply until 1943 
when several of the other Latin Amer- 
ican Republics began to furnish appre- 
ciable quantities. 

Import statistics of rum, gin, and 
cordials are available only in a grouped 
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category. From 1938 through 1942 total 
quantities of these beverages imported 
were barely more than 2,000 liters a year. 
In 1943, however, when large quantities 
were imported from Cuba and Mexico, 
this figure quadrupled. Of the total of 
9,031 liters, 76.3 percent originated in 
Cuba and 13.7 percent in Mexico. Prior 
to the war the United Kingdom and 
European countries were the principal 
sources of supply and until 1943 the 
United Kingdom continued to supply 
more than 25 percent of the total im- 
ports. Only in 1941 and 1942 did the 
United States supply appreciable quan- 
tities—37.3 percent in 1941 and 52.2 per- 
cent in 1942. 

Brandy and cognac imports from 1938 
through 1941 came almost exclusively 
from France. In 1942, when French 
liquors were no longer available, 669 
liters were imported, divided about 
equally between the United States and 
Spain. Imports in 1943 were low—only 
129 liters from Mexico and the other 
American republics. The great decrease 
in total imports during 1941 through 
1943 can be accounted for by war haz- 
ards; however, 1939 imports were double 
those of 1938 and some of this may have 
been stockpiled. 

Imports of liqueurs, mixed cocktails, 
and bitters also come in a grouped cate- 
gory, nor have quantities of these items 
been large. France again was the prin- 
cipal supplying country as late as 1940. 
Of the small quantities imported in 1941 
and 1942, about two-thirds originated in 
the United States. In 1943 practically 
all of the 259 liters imported came from 
the American republics, with 54.1 percent 
of the total from Mexico. 

No distilled beverages have ever been 
exported from Nicaragua. 


Chemicals 


LEAD- ARSENATE PRODUCTION IN ARGENTINA 


Two chemical factories in Argentina un- 
dertook the manufacture of lead arsenate 
in 1944, an output of 300 metric tons be- 
ing anticipated for the 194445 spraying 
season. It is reported, however, that the 
quality of the domestic product is inferior 
to imported products. 

Lack of adequate stocks of lead arse- 
nate caused considerable concern to fruit 
growers in view of heavy coddling-moth 
infestation carried over from 1943, but it 
is understood that the amounts imported 
during the latter.part of 1944, together 
with local output, was sufficient to sup- 
ply urgent needs. 


ARGENTINE IMPORTS OF SULFUR 


Argentina’s maritime imports of sulfur 
decreased approximately 25 percent in 
1944 from the preceding year. Compara- 
ble figures are shown as 26,909 and 35,941 
metric tons, respectively. The United 
States and Chile were the suppliers in 
both years. 


DDT PRODUCTION, SPAIN 


DDT is being manufactured in Spain 
by Zeltia and marketed under the brand 
name ZZ (zeta zeta). Production has 
been under way since early in 1945, and 
the material has appeared in several 
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forms, including powder, liquid spray, 
lotion, and soap. The powder and the 
liquid are prepared both for home and 
large-scale agricultural use. 

The present capacity of the factory is 
150 pounds of the pure ingredient daily, 
and from 3 to 6 tons of products are 
manufactured daily. The company ex- 
pects sales to reach 3,000,000 pesetas dur- 
ing the first year of production. Al- 
though the market could absorb larger 
quantities, no appreciable increase in 
output is possible now because of the 
shortage of raw materials. 

DDT is also sold in Spain by a branch 
of. the Swiss concern Geigy, but presum- 
ably its output is also restricted by the 
lack of materials. 


ARSENIC PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, BRAZIL 


Arsenic production in Brazil during 
January—June 1944 amounted to 366,011 
kilograms compared with 1,171,782 for 
the whole of 1941 and 519,903 kilograms 
for the prewar year 1938, says a foreign 
chemical journal. 

Imports of arsenic during the first half 
of 1944 amounted to 1,066,369 kilograms, 
valued at 3,513,000 cruzeiros; of this 
amount, Peru supplied 963,650 kilograms 
and the United States 102,719. 


SunFUR OUTPUT IN TURKEY 


Production of sulfur in Turkey by the 
Government-controlled Keci Borlu mines 
may not be sufficient for the needs of 
vineyards in the Aegean area and some 
may be imported. 

The output of sulfur is expected to 
increase sharply as soon as equipment 
can be obtained for the new refinery and 
the projected flotation plant. There is 
a large deposit of high-grade sulfur near 
the mines now being worked. 


CARBON-DISULFIDE PLANT PLANNED FOR 
GEMLIK, TURKEY 


A small carbon-disulfide plant is 
planned for Gemlik, Turkey, and equip- 
ment estimated to cost appropriately 
T£600,000 is reported to have been or- 
dered. Carbon disulfide is used in the 
manufacture of rayon, which is pro- 
duced at Gemlik. 


Coal, Coke, and 
Fuel Gases 


INCREASED SUPPLIES OF COAL AND COKE FOR 
CHIALING DISTRICT, CHINA 


The amount of domestically produced 
coal and metallurgical coke shipped into 
the Chialing industrial district of China, 
which includes the municipality of 
Chungking, has increased greatly within 
recent months. Between 60,000 and 70,- 
000 tons of coal were being received 
monthly during the second quarter from 
the 10 companies supplying the area. 

An important factor in the current 
rise in shipments is said to be the stim- 
ulus given the industry by the Chinese 
War Production Board, which has not 
only arranged for the services of tech- 
nical advisers from the United States, 
but has assisted the industry by pro- 
curing additional equipment and ex- 
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Supplies of Raw Goatskins: 
New Action by the 
CRMB 


A recommendation that new sup- 
plies of raw goatskins available for 
import to the United Kingdom and 
the United States, effective June 1, 
1945, be divided in the ratio of 17.5 
percent to the United Kingdom and 
82.5 percent to the United States 
was recently approved by the Com- 
bined Raw Materials Board, Harold 
Connett, assistant director for 
leather in the War Production 
Board’s Textile, Clothing, and 
Leather Bureau, said 2 weeks ago. 

The recommendation was pre- 
sented to CRMB after recent dis- 
cussions in Washington between 
members of a mission from the 
United Kingdom, under the chair- 
manship R. D. Fennelley, and 
United States authorities, under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Connett. 

New supplies of raw goatskins 
previously were divided in the ratio 
of 16 percent to the United King- 
dom and 84 percent to the United 
States. The 16 percent for the 
United Kingdom was assigned at a 
time when U. K. shipping space was 
so limited that a larger percentage 
could not have been imported. 

The present agreement repre- 
sents a return to the historical 
usage between 1933 and 1939, WPB 
says. 























tended loans to cover increased labor 
costs occasioned by the employment of 
an enlarged mine force. 


PRODUCTION OF NETHERLANDS MINES SINCE 
LIBERATION 


Coal mines in the Netherlands were 
relatively unharmed by the retreating 
Germans, and it was possible to put them 
back into working order almost imme- 
diately after the liberation. However, 
shortages in tools, lamps, miners’ shoes, 
and other necessities taken away by Ger- 
man troops, and the lack of adequate 
food have militated against normal pro- 
duction. The daily output during the 
spring months was 13,000 tons, which 
represent only about half of domestic 
needs. Ordinarily, the Netherlands 
mines produce almost all of the coal used 
in the country. 


FureL Gas RATIONED IN SWEDEN 


Fuel gas for households was placed 
under rationing by the Swedish Govern- 
ment on April 6, 1945. Applicable to all 
but 13 cities, the plan allows each con- 
sumer 50 percent of his 1942 consump- 
tion and an additional 10, 15, or 20 per- 
cent of the basic consumption, depend- 
ing on the use to which the gas is put. 

Since the rationing went into effect, 
consumption of fuel gas in Stockholm 
has declined heavily. On April 14, 1945, 
the first day of rationing, consumption 
was 399,960 cubic meters; on April 15, it 
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dropped to 240,780 cubic meters and by 
April 22 it had registered a further de- 
cline to 167,820 cubic meters. 


Construction 


PROJECTED CONSTRUCTION IN MEXICO 


Public construction projects for Rey- 
nosa, Mexico, under consideration dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1945, included a 
new Federal building and a State Agri- 
cultural College. In January the citi- 
zens of the city pledged 80,000 pesos to 
provide better educational facilities. 

Funds were provided by the Federal 
Government to start construction of a 
39,000,000-peso dam near Hermosillo. A 
new waterworks system costing 4,400,000 
pesos has been planned at Nogales, and 
wells will be dug on the Santa Cruz River, 
from which water will be pumped into 
the city, 

Building permits issued at Torreon 
during 1944 numbered 298, of which 188 
represented new construction. 


REBUILDING IN THE NETHERLANDS 


Approximately 50,000 dwellings are 
needed in Rotterdam, the Netherlands, 
20,000 applications for which already 
having been registered. Owing to the 
condition of the ground, the erection of 
temporary emergency houses similar to 
those planned for the United Kingdom 
and Sweden is impossible. As soon as 
material and labor are available, the mu- 
nicipality will expedite the housing pro- 
gram and the reconstruction of the city. 

Municipal plans provide for two large 
residential areas suitable for 40,000 per- 
sons, each section consisting of 100 hec- 
tares. Factories and shops also are 
needed to replace those which were de- 
stroyed. 

The total cost of rebuilding Rotterdam 
alone has been estimated at about 600,- 
000,000 prewar guilders (approximately 
$330,060,000 in U. S. currency). 


OFFICE BUILDING PLANNED FOR JERUSALEM, 
PALESTINE 


Plans are being formulated for the 
erection of a municipal office building in 
Jerusalem, Palestine. 

Architects, particularly from Great 
Britain and the Unted States, have been 
invited to submit plans for the building. 


EXTENSIVE BUILDING IN PANAMA 


Building permits for private construc- 
tion issued in the two principal cities of 
the Republic of Panama—Panama City 
and Colon—reached the unprecedented 
level of $3,782,852 during the first quar- 
ter of 1945, of which $1,114,100 was au- 
thorized in Colon. The annual figure 
for 1944 was only slightly more than 
twice this amount, which totaled $8,- 
751,550, for the two cities. 


ALUMINUM PREFABRICATED HOUSE IN PrRO- 
DUCTION IN U. K. 


On of the most promising and unusual 
types of prefabricated houses scheduled 
for use in the United Kingdom is the 
aluminum house, which is the most 
highly prefabricated temporary house 
yet put into production there. It is esti- 
mated that the structures can be turned 
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out ultimately at the rate of one every 
3 minutes, and it is hoped to attain this 
rate by the end of the year. According 
to the British press, production was to 
have begun in June, and the Minister of 
Works has placed an order with four fac- 
tories for 50,000 houses. 

Each house will be delivered to its site 
in four complete sections, will contain 
plumbing equipment, will be painted and 
wired, and will weigh only 10 tons. 
Since brick and plaster houses of a sim- 
ilar size weigh more than 80 tons, trans- 
portation costs of these aluminum houses 
will be considerably less. The house is 
completely independent of a prepared 
site and a concrete raft. Instead, it 
stands on screwjacks which are adjust- 
able to differences in site levels and are 
designed to stand on paving slabs, con- 
crete blocks, or free-standing precast 
piers. If the ground settles at any point, 
these jacks can be adjusted internally. 

Site erection can be reduced to approx- 
imately 20 man-hours, including drain- 
age and service connections, and can be 
accomplished by a small number of men. 
The only building labor required is for 
the laying of sewers. Electric services 
can be conducted overhead, and water 
can be supplied from shallow mains. 

The aluminum house, which has two 
bedrooms, a living room, a bathroom, 
and a kitchen, is a one-story structure 
with a front entrance and hall giving 
direct access to the living room, bath- 
room, and bedrooms. The _ kitchen, 
which has a side entrance, is separated 
from the living room by a glazed parti- 
tion, and the bedrooms are on the oppo- 
site side of the hall from the living 
quarters. Between the various rooms are 
built-in cupboards. 

Such a high standard of thermal and 
sound insulation is present throughout 
the house that the wall is reported to 
be better than the standard 9-inch brick 
wall, and the roof better than one of tile 
and roof felt. 

The floor frame is made of an alu- 
minum alloy and is faced with timber 
floor boards. The outside walls are faced 
with aluminum-alloy sheet painted to 
resemble rough-cast stone. The inside 
walls are faced with plaster board. A 
light-weight aerated cement, which has 
a high insulation value, is used for the 
wall filling. The roof is of aluminum- 
alloy sheet packed with cork to provide 
thermal insulation. - 

The cost of the house is £900 and ex- 
periments are said to be under way to 
change the house into a two-story per- 
manent structure. 


BUILDING BooM IN URUGUAY 


Building permits, including those for 
repairs and remodeling, issued at Monte- 
video, Uruguay, during the first quarter 
of 1945 were valued at 8,471,000 pesos, 
a gain of 93.6 percent over the value of 
permits issued during the corresponding 
quarter of 1944. The building boom 
seems to have been caused principally 
by a large amount of foreign capital in 
the country, which was not employed 
through the medium of the local secu- 
rities markets. Despite the high first 
quarter, however, it is not expected that 
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the total figures for the year will exceed 
those of 1944. 

Expenditures under the public-works 
program totaled 14,888,000 pesos for the 
first quarter of 1945, compared with 
11,245,000 pesos for the corresponding 
quarter of 1944. 

Imports of construction materials dur- 
ing the quarter under review amounted 
to 24,028 metric tons compared with 
33,507 metric tons during the correspond- 
ing period of the preceding year. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
. Equipment 


CONDITION OF ELECTRICAL-EQUIPMENT 
PLANT AT LYON, FRANCE 


While the electrical-equipment manu- 
facturing plant at Lyon, France, was un- 
damaged during the war, much of the 
equipment is in need of replacement, 
wear and tear having been particularly 
great as the result of lack of lubricating 
oils during the German occupation. Ca- 
pacity is reported to be the same as be- 
fore the war, but current output is be- 
lieved to be small, in view of the afore- 
mentioned condition of equipment, in 
addition to scarcity of labor and shortage 
of raw materials. A total of 1,400 work- 
ers is employed, and various types of ar- 
ticles, particularly switch gear and break- 
ers, are turned out. 

Of the lathes in the plant, only 10 per- 
cent are less than 5 years old; 18 percent 
between 5 and 10 years old; 19 percent 
between 10 and 15 years old; 30 percent 











Attention: Cigar Importers 


Provision has been made for im- 
porters of cigars that retail at three 
for $1 or less to charge the same 
ceiling price per thousand for these 
cigars when packed 50 to a box that 
they charge for them when packed 
25 to a box, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration said on June 28. 

The new provision, effective July 
2, 1945, will enable importers to 
pay foreign manufacturers more 
for cigars in the larger boxes. This 
will encourage manufacturers to 
pack cigars in boxes of 50 instead 
of in boxes of 25, as they have done 
for many years, and will result in 
a substantial saving of materials, 
such as wood, paper, and nails, 
used in making cigar boxes, says 
OPA. 

Normally, both foreign cigar 
manufacturers and cigar import- 
ers have obtained $5 a thousand 
more for cigars packed in boxes of 
25 than for the same cigars packed 
in boxes of 50. 

Elimination of the $5 packing 
differential will have no effect on 
retail ceiling prices of imported 
cigars, OPA says. 
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from 15 to 20 years old; and approxi- 
mately 23 percent more than 20 years 
old. Only 5 percent of the milling ma- 
chines are less than 5 years old; 32 per- 
cent from 5 to 10 years old; 8 percent 
between 10 and 15 years old; 35 percent 
between 15 and 20 years old; and 20 per- 
cent more than 20 years old. 

Most of the raw material shortages are 
in tonnage rather than type. The most 
acute shortage is copper of the electro- 
lytic type, and some difficulty is experi- 
enced in obtaining porcelain, partly as a 
result of transportation difficulties and 
partly because certain ingredients of 
porcelain come normally from outside 
sources. Insulating oils and lubricants 
continue to be difficult to obtain. Only a 
poor quality of coal is available, requiring 
the use of 20 tons for a given unit of out- 
put as compared with 13 tons of good coal 
in normal times. 


HYDROELECTRIC DEVELOPMENT SCHEMES, 
AUSTRALIA 


Two major hydroelectric power devel- 
opment schemes are being planned for 
the immediate postwar period in Austral- 
ia, according to the foreign press. It is 
estimated that the combined output of 
these plants will supply most of the elec- 
tricity requirements of New South Wales. 
One project, estimated to cost £5,000,000, 
will entail the construction of a dam and 
power house 103 miles from the mouth of 
the Clarence River just below where it is 
joined by the Mitchell River. Power 
produced at this plant will serve the 
northern part of New South Wales and 
southern Queensland. 

Plans for the second development have 
not been madé in detail, but it is proba- 
ble that the Snowy River will be utilized. 


ELECTRIC-POWER PRODUCTION, FRENCH 
Morocco 


The output of electric power in 
French Morocco in 1944 amounted to 
214,000,000 kilowatt-hours, compared 
with 190,000,000 kilowatt-hours in 1943. 
Even with increased production, require- 
ments were not met, and rationing was 
necessary. Every effort was made dur- 
ing the year to expand facilities, but 
various factors prevented full realiza- 
tion of this program. A dam and 
generating station at Im’Fout was par- 
tially completed, a temporary installa- 
tion having gone into operation in May. 
Repairs on the Roches Noires thermal 
station at Casablanca went forward 
more slowly than had been expected. 
When installation’ of new boilers is com- 
pleted and other improvements made, 
1944 capacity of this plant will be 
doubled. 


ELECTRIC-POWER FACILITIES To BE 
EXPANDED IN PANAMA 


During 1945 expenditures of the Pan- 
ama electric plant and for the Panama 
Canal interconnection will total $689,000, 
according to the Panamanian press. 
During the next 18 months the company 
will spend $245,000 in rebuilding and ex- 
tending the circuit which serves the 
Sabanas area and in raising the line 
voltage from 4,000 to 13,200. The ma- 
terial for this work has been ordered. 
Later in the year it is planned to begin 
work on installation of a generating unit 
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and boiler in the Colon electric plant 
and a Similar but larger unit in the Pan- 
ama electric plant at a total cost of 
$750,000. 


EXPANSION OF POWER STATION IN 
TANGANYIKA 


The Pangani Falls hydroelectric power 
station of the Pangani River, Tangan- 
yika Territory, which was equipped with 
a 5,000-kilowatt plant when it was built 
10 years ago, is now increasing its ca- 
pacity to 12,500 kilowatts, according to 
the foreign press. The purpose of the 
expansion of these facilities is to assure 
adequate power for approximately 85 
percent of the sisal production from 10,- 
000 square miles of sisal estates. Power 
is transmitted by a 400-mile high-volt- 
age transmission line. A limited amount 
of power surplus is to be transmitted to 
Mombasa for use in the Pangani area. 


ELECTROTECHNICAL SHOPS EXPANDED, 
U. S. S. R. 


The central electrotechnical shops of 
the Atka settlement have been expanded 
through the construction of a plant near 
Magadan, Khabarovsk Krai, in the 
Soviet Union, according to the Soviet 
press. Capable of producing various 
types of electric motors, rheostats, 
wires, tsxansformers, field coils, and 
welding apparatus, the plant already 
has turned out more than 3,000 coils and 
a total of 2,000 transformers. A special 
shop for reconditioning old electric 
bulbs has restored 50,000. The produc- 
tion of new bulbs has probably been 
begun. 


Essential Oils 


EXPORTS FROM CEYLON 


Exports of citronella oil from Ceylon 
during the first quarter 1945 amounted 
to 72 percent above the preceding quar- 
ter and were 13 percent higher than 
those during the first quarter of 1944. 

Shipments of cinnamon-leaf oil during 
the first 3 months of 1945 were approxi- 
mately double those of the preceding 
quarter but were 30 percent below ex- 
ports throughout the first quarter of 
1944. 

Exports of cinnamon-bark oil from 
Ceylon in the first quarter of 1945 were 
20 percent lower than during the pre- 
ceding quarter and only one-third of the 
shipments during the corresponding 
period of 1944. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


INDIA EXPECTED TO INCREASE FoopD 
PRODUCTION 


India is expected to produce an addi-, 
tional 850,000 tons of foodstuffs in the~ 


1944-45 season, as a result of the Gov- 
ernment of India’s loans and subsidies 
to Provinces and Indian States, accord- 
ing to the foreign press. Fisheries De- 
partments have been established in many 
Provinces; a milk-marketing organiza- 
tion under Indian conditions is being 
studied; efforts are being made to im- 
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prove the quality of the fruit; larger 
quantities of chemical fertilizers are be- 
ing imported; compost is being manu- 
factured, and emergency irrigation 
schemes are making progress in various 
Provinces and States. 


AREA UNDER CULTIVATION IN SWITZERLAND 


The total cultivated field area in Swit- 
zerland in 1944 (grain, hoed crops, oil 
plants, textile plants, tobacco, and vege- 
tables) amounted to approximately 354,- 
400 hectares (1 hectare—2.471 acres), 
according to the official census. The 
extension of the oil-plant area, the in- 
clusion for the first time of corn (1,700 
hectares) in the obligatory cultivation 
program, and also voluntary extensions 
resulted in an increase of 13,270 hectares 
over 1943. 

The greatest part of the 1944 field area 
was cultivated by farmers; the area 
which industrial and commercial con- 











WEA Removes Restrictions 
on Foreign Purchase of 
Some Farm Commodities 


Removal of all War Food Admin- 
istration restrictions on purchases 
by foreign governments of agricul- 
tural commodities not under for- 
mal domestic allocation in the 
United States after July 1, was 
announced by the WFA. Foreign 
Governments still must obtain ex- 
port licenses from the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration when re- 
quired, and any shipping permits 
required by the Office of Defense 
Transportation to control move- 
ment of commodities to port. 

The easing of the restrictions on 
food purchases by foreign govern- 
ments was made by WFA in order 
to facilitate the return of trade to 
prewar channels. No change is 
contemplated in the present policy 
concerning purchases of commodi- 
ties under Federal domestic allo- 
cation by WFA. Purchases of 
foods allocated to foreign govern- 
ment agencies will continue to be 
made by WFA as the procurement 
agency. Purchases of commodi- 
ties allocated to areas serviced by 
private exporters or importers will 
usually be through regular com- 
mercial channels. 

The WFA will continue to un- 
dertake purchases of nonallocated 
commodities for foreign govern- 
ments when requested. However, 
these purchases will be made only 
when such purchasing can be done 
without interfering with programs 
previously scheduled, and when the 
foreign government agrees to buy 
all its requirements of that com- 
modity for a_ stipulated period 
through WFA, 

A list of commodities under al- 
location as of July 1 will be issued 
by WFA for the benefit of foreign 
governments and the trade. 
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cerns were obliged to cultivate amounted 
to only 8,798 hectares. 

The area cultivated by home gard- 
eners was about 11,462 hectares, of which 
5,203 hectares were planted to potatoes 
and 5,568 hectares to vegetables, and 
this added to the field area of 354,400 
hectares, totaled 365,862 hectares. 

The field area alone increased by 145,- 
093 hectares between 1939 and 1944. 
During the past 5 years the area culti- 
vated by home gardeners increased by 
6,700 hectares. 


Coffee and Cacao 


GUATEMALAN COFFEE CROP 


The latest official estimate of the 
Guatemalan 1944-45 coffee crop places 
expected production at 996,666 bags of 
60 kilograms each, as compared with 
actual production of 985,210 bags from 
the 1943-44 crop and 862,920 bags from 
the 1942-43 crop. 

Coffee exports for the first 7 months 
of the 1944-45 quota year, October 1944 
through April 1945, totaled 418,686 bags, 
a decrease of 20.8 percent as compared 
with 528,272 bags exported in the corre- 
sponding period of 1943-44. However, 
authorizations granted by the Central 
Coffee Office for shipments this quota 
year through April totaled 587,571 bags 
or 98 percent of the 601,895 bags author- 
ized for the corresponding period in the 
preceding quota year. The lag in actual 
exports this year seems to be attributable 
mainly to curtailed transportation facil- 
ities in the interior of the country 
brought about by the scarcity of tires 
and to some irregularity in availability 
of ocean shipping space in recent months. 


COFFEE EXPORTS FROM NICARAGUA 


A total of 100,105 bags (of 60 kilograms 
each) of coffee were exported from 
Nicaragua during the coffee shipping 
season October 1, 1944, to April 30, 1945, 
or about 55 percent of the total estimated 
exportable surplus, which is revised to 
the round figure of 180,000 bags. The 
Nicaraguan Coffee Quota Board reports 
that a total of 18,796 bags remained for 
shipment in Corinto, the principal port 
of export, on April 28, 1945. This repre- 
sents a decrease of more than 38 percent 
as compared with 30,520 bags which re- 
mained for shipment in Corinto on April 
30, 1944. 


DECREASED CACAO PRODUCTION, PANAMA 


The value of cacao exported from the 
Republic of Panama in the first quarter 
of 1945 dropped to $83,071 from $122,- 
406 in the corresponding period of 1944. 
A decrease in cacao production is at- 
tributed to lack of labor and shipping 
space, but principally to the producer’s 
concentration on abaca for the war 


effort. 
Fish and Products 


BELGIAN FISH CATCH 


Final figures on the 1944-45 Belgian 
herring catch were 32,000 tons as com- 
pared with 48,000 tons in the preceding 
year and 46,000 tons in 1942-43. Con- 
sidering the difficulties encountered, this 
year’s herring catch was good. Upon 
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liberation the ports were found to be in 
poor shape, few fishing boats were avail- 
able, and fishing was dangerous because 
of mines. Nevertheless, despite a late 
start and with only makeshift equipment 
and organization, about five times as 
much herring was caught as in represen- 
tative prewar years. 

The catch of other varieties of fish was 
not large. It was hoped to catch between 
2,000 and 3,000 tons per month in March 
and April, but the total for the 2 months 
was only 1,567 metric tons. 

For the calendar Year 1944 the total 
Belgian fish catch was about 50,000 tons, 
as compared with more than 60,000 tons 
in 1943. 


SHRIMP FISHING, MExIco 


Shrimp fishing around Guaymas, 
Mexico, was reported to be in full swing 
in March 1945, and the season’s catch 
was expected to equal that of 1944 when 
nearly 3,500,000 pounds, valued at more 
than $1,000,000, were taken from that 
area. 

The fish-packing industry centered at 
Tijuana operated at full capacity 
throughout the first quarter of 1945. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


Potato ACREAGE, New BRUNSWICK, 
CANADA 


An estimated 74,000 acres is to be 
planted to potatoes in the Province of 
New Brunswick, Canada, for the 1945 
crop, according to official statistics, an 
increase of approximately 10 percent 
as compared with 66,900 acres in 1944. 

If realized, the estimated 74,000 acres 
planted to potatoes will be the second 
largest on record in New Brunswick, ex- 
ceeded only by the 78,000 acres planted 
in 1919. 

Of the estimated 74,000 acres to be 
planted for the 1945 crop, about 62,000 
acres will be table stock and 12,000 seed 
stock, as compared with 56,584 acres of 
table stock and 10,316 acres of seed stock 
in 1944. 


Fruit EXPORTS FROM THE DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


Although many tropical and citrus 
fruits grow throughout the Dominican 
Republic, practically all of the fruit- 





bearing trees are scattered in fields 
among other crops. 

Fruit is an important item in the do- 
mestic market, but only a small part 
of the production enters into the export 
trade. 

Exports of sweet oranges and pine- 
apples during recent years are shown 
by volume and value in the following 
table: 





Sweet oranges | Pineapples 
Year . ~ = poearrs ame Cohen 
Volume | Value | Volume | Value 
Kilograms | Kilograms | 
1940 1, 261, 721 | $27, 570 | 51,996 | $1,727 
1941 1, 729, 791 38, 771 66,193 | 1,501 
1942 863, OO8 25, 307 | 7, 873 340 
1943 650,842 | 30,855 37,715 | 2,120 
1944 997, 455 49, 568 68, 896 3, 255 
First quarter 
of 1945. . 452, 592 20, 817 137 20 





In addition to oranges and pineapples, 
1944 exports of fruit included about 
30,000 kilograms of avocados; about 
10,000 kilograms of limes; about 129,000 
kilograms of mangoes; 43,000 kilograms 
of grapefruit, and approximately 7,000 
kilograms of other fruits. 


INCREASED EXPORTS OF VEGETABLES FROM 
MEXIco 


Mexico’s 1944-45 winter vegetable 
season was a record one. There were 
9,156 carloads of fresh vegetables ex- 
ported, an increase of 1,588 carloads over 
the preceding season, and 146 carloads 
more than during the record season of 
1942-43. 

Total exports from the beginning of 
the season through May 15, 1945, as 
compared with the two previous seasons, 
are shown in the following table: 





{In carloads] 
Season Season Season 
Item ended ended ended 
, May 27, May 18, May 15, 
1943 1944 | 1945 
Tomatoes. - 7,419 6, 353 | 7, 800 
Green peas , 724 810 | 398 
Green peppers 452 356 | 846 
Mixed 215 47 112 
Total 8, 810 7, 566 9, 156 








The forecast of the season just past 
gave no indication that it would be a 
record one. Preliminary estimates in- 
dicated that less acreage was planted in 
the State of Sonora, but that the yield 
would be about the same as the preced- 
ing season because of favorable growing 
conditions and a higher yield per acre. 
The yield for Sonora was much greater 
than in other years and that in the State 
of Sinaloa probably exceeded any pre- 
vious year. 


PINEAPPLE SITUATION IN MEXICO 


The cutting of pineapples in Mexico’s 
leading pineapple-producing regions, 
namely, Isla and Loma Bonita began in 
mid-April. Current estimates place the 
combined production for the two regions 
at from 36,000 to 40,000 metric tons, in- 
stead of between 44,000 and 49,000 metric 
tons, as predicted earlier in the year. 
Last year’s crop is estimated at 65,201 
metric tons. 

According to informed sources, the 
present export price for Mexican pine- 
apples is 300 pesos per metric ton. Be- 
cause of the large demand in the United 
States for fresh fruit and anticipated 
low shipments as a result of transporta- 
tion difficulties, the present export price 
is not expected to fluctuate to any ex- 
tent throughout the season. 

However, two factors menace the in- 
dustry with no solution in sight. One 
is the existing drought which has been 
in effect since December, and the sec- 
ond is the perennial worry of insufficient 
rolling stock of the one railroad that 
serves the Isla and Loma Bonita areas. 
This latter problem is of grave concern 
as the shortage of cars results in the loss 
of quantities of fruit. In Loma Bonita 
it is the consensus that losses resulting 
from the transportation shortage will 
run about 20 percent, possibly more. 
Isla growers will lose equally as much, 
if not more. . 

Some fruit is being shipped by water 
through Puerto Mexico (Coatzacoalcos). 
The quantity is limited, however, by a 
shortage of boats and by difficulty in 
delivering fruit to the port. 

Mexico could easily ship upwards of 
15,000 metric tons of pineapple this 
year, but with transportation difficul- 


‘ties it is probable that exports will not 
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Recovery of Borneo Oil Fields: What Will It Mean to Us? 


Recovery of the oil fields in Borneo will provide a helpful addition to oil 
supplies for the Pacific war, but, even though the fields were fully restored 
to prewar production levels, they would provide only 55,000 barrels a day 
of the daily United Nations production of 7,000,000 barrels, Deputy Petroleum 
Administrator Ralph K. Davies said several days ago. 

While some of the fields, notably those on the island of Tarakan, might 
be put into production in a relatively short time despite demolution by the 
Japanese, others may require from a year to two years before prewar levels 
can be reached, Mr. Davies explains. 

The requirements for equipment necessary to rehabilitate the Borneo 
fields, about 60 percent of the capacity of which has been recovered to date, 
already have been anticipated, he said, but a survey to determine the extent 
of Japanese demolition will be necessary before the supplies are shipped, 
to minimize demands on the overloaded Pacific shipping situation. 

In all calculations concerning restoration of the Boreno fields, however, 
the possibility must be considered that the fields may never reach their 
prewar capacity, it is pointed out. 

The Japanese are known to have operated the wells intensively during 
their occupation and may have so depleted them that further drilling may 
not be worthwhile. Moreover, many of the wells have been reported burning 
for the past several weeks. 

Capture of the island of Tarakan, off the northeast coast of Borneo, will 
give our forces possession of wells that produced about 15,000 barrels a day 
in 1940. These wells were destroyed before the Japanese occupation in 1942, 
but were believed to have been brought back to a daily production of perhaps 
8,000 barrels when they were taken earlier this month by Australian forces 
under General of the Army Douglas MacArthur. The oil from these wells 
needs only to be saparated from the water found with it to be used under a 
ship’s boiler without further refining. 

Tse Seria Field in Brunei, accounting for about 17,000 barrels a day, and 
the Miri field (also known as Lutong) in Sarawak, with about 3,000 barrels 
a day, both in northwest Borneo, produced about 35 percent of the Borneo 
total in 1940. Contrary to published reports, oil from these fields requires 
refining before it can be used, although the process can be accomplished 








with relatively simple equipment, Mr. Davies says. 

The Samarinda fields, yielding somewhat more than one-third of the 
island’s production, are in the southeast portion of the island still in posses- 
sion of the Japanese forces. All the oil from these fields must be refined. 

















materially exceed the 1944 total of 12,466 
metric tons. 


ORANGE AND LIME PRODUCTION IN MEXICO 


Production of oranges in Mexico in 
1944 is unofficially estimated to be about 
5 percent higher than the 1943 official 
estimate of 220,159 metric tons and 1944 
lime production around 10 percent larger 
than the 1943 official estimate of 41,732 
tons. 


BANANA EXporRTS FROM PANAMA 


Banana exports from the Republic of 
Panama in the first quarter of 1945 were 
valued at $351,514, or about 44 percent 
of the total value of exports during that 
period. No bananas were shipped in the 
first quarter of 1944. 


Grains and Products 


AUSTRALIAN RICE RATIONED 


Australia’s 1944-45 rice crop is esti- 
mated at between 35,000 and 36,000 tons 
of paddy, as compared with 75,078 tons 
in 1943-44. The decrease in the 1944-45 
crop is attributed to smaller acreage 
planted to rice on account of drought 
conditions. 

Owing to the necessity of meeting 
Service demands and of shipping as 
much rice as possible to certain Pacific 
Islands, rice has not been available to 
the Australian civilian population since 
August 1942, with the exception of a 


certain amount issued each month to 
Chinese and other Eastern races in Aus- 
tralia. Because of the decrease in 1944— 
45 production and the heavy demand on 
supplies, it was necessary to cut the rice 
ration for Chinese living in Australia 
from 20 pounds to 12 pounds for the 
period May 1, 1945, to April 30, 1946. 
Serving of rice in Chinese cafes was for- 
bidden as of May 1, 1945. 


PRODUCTION OF RICE, MEXICO 


Rice production in Mexico in 1944 
totaled 112,000 metric tons of paddy, ac- 
cording to latest harvest estimates. Of 
this total between 40,000 and 42,000 tons 
were grown in Sonora. 

Despite official efforts to maintain rice 
production in Mexico, the 1944 crop was 
less than that of 1943 and 1942 when 
116,000 and 124,000 tons, respectively, 
were harvested. In view of the lower 
yield in 1944 it may be necessary for 
Mexico to import some rice in 1945. 


RIcE OUTPUT IN SURINAM 


Rice production in Surinam in 1945 
is not expected to exceed the 34,400 
metric tons of paddy produced in 1944. 

The local government is interested in 
promoting rice production and has en- 
couraged the Indian farmers to study 
the feasibility of using more machinery 
in the cultivation of the crop. 

No rice is available for shipment 
abroad although there is some demand 
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in the United States for Surinam rice. 
The greater part of the 1944 crop is under 
the control of the local government for 
distribution. It may be some years be- 
fore there is a surplus available for 
export. 


Leather and 
Related Products 


Leather Manufactures 
EGypt’s FOOTWEAR PRODUCTION 


Footwear production in Egypt is esti- 
mated at approximately 4,000,000 pairs 
annually, an increase of at least 100 per- 
cent since 1939. The 12 factories in 
Cairo and the 6 in Alexandria have an 
estimated annual production of 2,500,000 
and 1,100,000 pairs, respectively. The 
remainder are produced by small shoe- 
making establishments, mostly small 
household industries, operating in vari- 
ous sections of the country. 

About 25 percent of the leather shoes 
made in Egypt are produced by small 
shops having no mechanical equipment 
except sewing machines. Only one sec- 
tion of one factory, which has a daily 
capacity of 500 pairs of women’s and 
children’s shoes, is fully equipped with 
machinery. Approximately 20 of the 
larger establishments have some me- 
chanical equipment in addition to sewing 
machines. 


TANNERIES CONTINUE ACTIVE, MEXICO 


Tanneries in Mexico worked on a full- 
time basis throughout the first quarter 
of 1945, as the demand for all kinds of 
leathers for domestic use continued 
strong. One of the largest tanneries in 
the country was completely destroyed by 
fire during the quarter, and the loss of 
its output will be seriously felt by the 
shoe-manufacturing industry. A com- 
plete new set of machinery has been or- 
dered, however, and in the meantime the 
plant’s location will be determined and 
preparations made for installing the 
equipment as soon as it arrives. 

A manufacturer of work gloves in San 
Luis Potosi was engaged on orders from 
the United States for 40,000 pairs of such 
gloves. During 1944 the manufacturer 
produced 110,000 pairs which were 
shipped to the United States. 


IMPORTS OF LEATHER MANUFACTURES, 
PANAMA 


Leather manufactures imported into 
the Republic of Panama during the first 
quarter of 1945 were valued at $358,192, 
compared with $225,162 during the cor- 
responding quarter of 1944. During the 
last quarter of 1944 such imports were 
valued at $494,774. 


Hides and Skins 


PRODUCTION AND SHIPMENTS, ARGENTINA 


Argentina’s production of hides and 
skins during the first 2 months of 1945 
totaled 1,030,689 cattle hides, 2,418,417 
sheepskins, and 677,26 pigskins, ac- 
cording to unofficial slaughter figures 
furnished by the Camara de Subproduc- 
tos Ganaderos. 
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Shipments of hides and skins of all 
types from Argentina during the period 
under review, represented a decrease of 
23.2 percent in volume and 20.9 percent 
in value, compared with exports during 
the corresponding months of 1944. Dur- 
ing the 2-month period shipments in 
metric tons were as follows (data for 
the corresponding period of 1944 in par- 
entheses) : Cattle hides, 17,941 (22,765) ; 
sheepskins and lambskins, 1,597 (2,689) ; 
horsehides, 1,252 (923); goatskins and 
kidskins, 120 (340); pigskins, 256 (6); 
and tanned hides, 2,758 (4,389). 


SHEEPSKIN EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA 


Exports of sheepskins with wool from 
Australia totaled 1,371,064 pieces, 
weighed 6,113,467 pounds, and were 
valued at £A192,280, during the first 
quarter of 1945. Shipments of sheep- 
skins without wool totaled 952,139 
pieces, weighed 1,837,567 pounds, and 
were valued at £A80,963, during the pe- 
riod under review. 


DECREASED EXPorRTs, MEXICO 


Cattle hides, which until 1942 were 
an item of considerable volume in Mex- 
ico’s export trade, scarcely appeared in 
the 1944 statistics. Instead, cattle hides 
were imported to meet heavy demands 
for domestic leather manufactures. 

Huaraches were exported only in nom- 
inal amounts in 1944, largely because of 
shoe rationing in the United States, 
which formerly was practically the sole 
outlet for these sandals. In 1943, ex- 
ports of huaraches were valued at ap- 
proximately 18,000,000 pesos. 


HipE Exports FROM PANAMA 


Exports of hides from the Republic 
of Panama numbered 5,000 pieces, and 
were valued at $28,000 during March 
1945. This represented an increase over 
such exports during the corresponding 
month of 1944, which numbered 2,386 
pieces, and were valued at $12,516. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, PERU 


Peruvian cattle-hide production dur- 
ing April totaled 20,303 pieces, bringing 
the total for the first 4 months of 1945 
to 76,274 pieces, according to the Con- 
sorcio de Curtiembres, S. A., which repre- 
sented a decline of approximately 11 
percent from the output during the corre- 
sponding 4 months of 1944. The sheep- 
skin and goatskin output was estimated 
by the trade at 80,000 pieces and 60,000 
pieces, respectively, during April. Ap- 
proximately 330,000 sheepskins and 200,- 
000 goatskins were produced during the 
first 4 months of the year. 

Exports of goatskins during the first 
quarter of 1945 amounted to 132,615 kilo- 
grams valued at 479,726 soles. Sheep- 
skin exports weighed 2,588 kilograms and 
were valued at 2,989 soles. No cattle 
hides were shipped during the quarter. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, URUGUAY 


Production of hides and skins in Uru- 
guay during March 1945 totaled 35,149 
cattle hides, 2,149 calfskins, and 50,420 
sheepskins and lambskins. 

Exports during that month amounted 
to 1,328,468 kilograms of cattle hides, and 
49,141 kilograms of lambskins. 
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Lumber and 
Products 


BIRCH-TREE DESTRUCTION, CANADA 


The destruction of birch trees over a 
large part of the Maritime region of 
eastern Canada is causing considerable 
concern in view of its threat to future 
supplies for lumber, veneer, ties, and 
spoolwood. Trees have been attacked 
by a species of beetle and are gradually 
dying from the top down, the tree being 
destroyed in 5 or 6 years. 


LARGE PINE RESERVES IN HONDURAS 


Pine is by far the most extensive of the 
forest resources of Honduras and is 
widely distributed. Reserves are esti- 
mated at billions of board feet, but only 
a fraction is in areas accessible for com- 
mercial exploitation. 

Exports of pine logs amounted to 644,- 
444 board feet during the 9 months July 
1, 1944, to March 31, 1945. 


NETHERLANDS FORESTS SEVERELY DAMAGED 


The forests of the Netherlands have 
been severely damaged during the Ger- 
man occupation. Most of the older trees 
were cut early in the war, and younger 
trees were used for fuel for both civilians 
and the Allied Armies during the past 
exceptionally cold winter. The present 
shortage of mine timber reflects this 
heavy overcutting. 

Although the Netherlands has never 
been a large timber producer, forests 
formerly covered an area of 625,000 acres. 


LUMBER SITUATION IN MEXICO 


All lumbering operations in Mexico 
were hampered in 1944 by shortages of 
logging equipment. Exports of pine 
amounted to about 40,000,000 board 
feet in 1944 and were limited to those 
from four States. Approximately 25,- 
000,000 feet of mahogany were produced, 
most of which was exported. These ex- 
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ports, however, were limited to require- 
ments for war purposes. 

A heavy demand exists for lumber 
from the United States, especially such 
products as flooring, of which small 
amounts were imported. However, the 
present heavy lumber demands in the 
United States has prevented more exten- 
sive development of this trade. 

Considerable interest was shown by 
both domestic and foreign investors in 
the exploitation of secondary woods in 
tropical forests, for which it is antici- 
pated there will be a substantial postwar 
market. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


REQUIREMENTS For EFFECTING INDUS- 
TRIALIZATION PROGRAM, CHILE 


In an attempt to effect a broad-scale 
industrialization program the Corpora- 
cién de Fomento de la Produccién of 
Chile has formulated plans to acquire 
with the aid of the Export-Import Bank 
the machinery and equipment necessary 
to five different categories of industry. 
Under the plan, the machinery and 
equipment will be used to improve, ex- 
pand, and modernize existing facilities 
and to construct new ones. 

The first consideration is the develop- 
ment of a basic iron-and-steel industry, 
including the fabrication of iron and 
steel products and manufactures, sub- 
products, and derivatives; and other in- 
dustries closely related to the basic one. 
These include the exploration, exploita- 
tion, refining, and transportation of 
petroleum; reconnaissance work and ex- 
ploitation of coal deposits, establishment 
of plants to prepare and elaborate the 
coal produced including distillation and 
gasification plants; and the electrifica- 
tion of the country which will require 
such equipment as complete hydroelec- 
tric and thermal electric plants, trans- 











stage of manufacture. 


sterilized. 





Britain’s Big New Penicillin Factory 


A large building is being specially built to house the 500 rabbits and 2,000 
mice which will be kept for testing their reactions to penicillin. The rooms 
of this structure are to be lined with white glazed brick and the air will be 





A factory for the production of penicillin, costing £1,000,000, is nearing 
completion at Speke, near Liverpool, England, on a site occupying 11 acres. 
Before the end of this summer, production is expected to begin in the plant, 
reportedly the largest penicillin factory in the world. 

The factory is being established with the full cooperation of United States 
producers and is designed on lines followed in the United States. Much of 
the machinery is supplied by the United States, the technical specialists have 
been, or will be, trained in the United States, and even the rabbits and mice 
to be used in testing will come from across the Atlantic. 

The method selected for use at Liverpool is the “deep-culture” process, by 
which the mold is cultivated below the surface of a fluid culture medium. 
When, after various manufacturing processes, the penicillin emerges in its 
final form, it will be passed into a “sterile” area in the factory, where it will 
be bottled and stored in a refrigeration room until ready for distribution. 
In this sterile area the walls will be glass-lined and the workers will wear 
special white clothing and rubber gloves and masks. They will do much of 
their work with their hands under glass, and ultraviolet rays will be used 
to destroy any possible bacteria. Extensive laboratories will control every 
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mission lines, substations, and distribu- 
tion equipment. 

The second consideration is the de- 
velopment of a transportation indus- 
try, for which requirements will include 
cargo boats and materials for installa- 
tion of shipyards, construction of ports 
and harbors, including docks, wharves, 
breakwaters, electric cranes and loading 
and unloading equipment; urban and 
interurban busses, electric trolley busses, 
installation of power lines and trans- 
mission lines; machine shops and ga- 
rage equipment; airplanes, and appa- 
ratus for radio air navigation. 

In the field of agricultural machinery, 
many types will be required if the general 
plan is carried out. Among these will be 
equipment for the processing of agricul- 
tural and sea products; machinery and 
equipment for the construction of irri- 
gation and drainage canals and dams; 
equipment for the clearing of land, and 
for planting, harvesting, and threshing; 
machinery and equipment for logging 
and lumbering, the manufacture of ply- 
wood, pressed wood, wood pulp; paper 
and cardboard, the chemical treatment 
of wood, and wood distillation; fishing 
boats and materials and supplies there- 
for; canning plants, refrigeration, pack- 
ing, and distribution equipment for the 
fish indugtry. 

Another line of industrial development 
planned is in the foods category, for 
which canning plants and refrigerating 
and dehydration equipment would be re- 
quired for the processing of edible oils, 
milk and milk products, cane and beet 
sugar. Slaughterhouse and meat-pack- 
ing equipment would be needed also. 

In the construction-materials indus- 
try, machinery and equipment would be 
required for the manufacture of cement, 
lime, gypsum, ceramics, sanitary articles, 
and other items. 
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Machinery for miscellaneous indus- 
tries would include units and parts for 
improving and modernizing production 
of textiles, chemicals, fertilizers, and 
durable consumers’ goods. 


DEMAND IN FRENCH Morocco 


For several years French Morocco has 
been short of industrial equipment and 
replacement and repair parts. There- 
fore, for some time after the war there 
will be a market for various types of 
these goods, if they can be imported and 
paid for. Railways, power plants, and 
water works, particularly, need overhaul- 
ing, and some war-bred familiarity with 
United States agricultural machinery 
may lead to a preference for this type of 
equipment. 


IMPORTS INTO NICARAGUA 


Total value of machinery, apparatus, 
and vehicles imported into Nicaragua 
during December 1944 was $244,496, of 
which machinery and apparatus ac- 
counted for $137,001 and_ vehicles, 
$106,607. The balance represented the 
value of small electrical articles and 
clocks and watches imported. 


PERUVIAN MARKET For PAINT-MAKING 
EQUIPMENT 


There is reported to be an excellent 
demand for United States paint-making 
equipment in Peru. Eight of the four- 
teen paint factories have either placed 
orders or indicated a willingness to do so. 
Preferences by types for paint-making 
equipment are believed to be as follows: 
Ball mills, roller mills, crushing and 
grinding machinery, in which price and 
time of delivery are important factors; 
and mixing tanks, varnishing kettles, 
and similar equipment. Domestic pro- 
duction of paint-making equipment is 
limited to special orders for copied 
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Clothing Shortage in the Netherlands 


Owning to the lack of coal to power machinery and a scarcity of raw 
materials, Holland’s industries will not be able to produce wearing apparel! 
in sufficient quantities for at least 18 months, says a statement by the Nether- 
lands Information Bureau. Thousands of Dutch people are wearing thread- 
bare apparel that will provide very little protection from cold and dampness. 

If the population is to survive the coming winter in some degree of comfort, 
says the Dutch agency, they will need 1,500,000 blankets, 1,125,000 baby gar- 
ments, 4,400,000 women’s undergarments, 4,400,000 shirts, 4,400,000 trousers, 
4,400,000 knickers, 4,500,000 pairs of socks, 500,000 pairs of work pants, 
400,000 overalls, 890,000 suits, 2,000,000 shirts, 6,400,000 handkerchiefs, 
4,800,000 reels of thread, and 400,000 beds. 

During the Nazi occupation the Germans went from house to house to 
gather “contributions” of clothing, shoes, and blankets. 
holder a certificate to paste in the window testifying that a proper “con- 
So as not to miss a single house and to deprive 
the Dutch of an excuse to evade the requisition, the Germans decreed that 
someone was to be in every house for 3 days to help search for wearing ap- 
A quota was set for each city in accordance with its population. 
In the small town of Gorinchem, for example ,the Nazis took away 2,000 
In larger towns as many as 70,000 winter coats, blankets, and shoes 


Much of the clothing was already old, in consequence of the disruption of 
all manufacturing plants by the enemy. Later a demand came from Berlin 
for even more material, and every piece of wearing apparel on the dealers’ 
shelves was taken away, together with all bolts of woolen and cotton fabrics. 
Almost $64,000,000 worth was sent to the Reich in this manner. 
only 6,000 out of 18,000 Amsterdam school children had underclothing during 


They gave the house- 


As a result, 
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models. This is generally done in large 
machine shops or foundries. 

Although there is little demand in Peru 
for container-filling and container-clos- 
ing equipment, labels, and similar items, 
one company has stated that it is in the 
market for a complete paint factory, and 
this may include packaging machinery. 
When such machinery is again available 
for export, however, it might be offered 
to all paint factories operating in the 
country. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


CANADIAN IMPORTS 


Canadian imports of drugs and ntedi- 
cines for the first 3 months of 1945 were 
valued at $2,165,000 (Canadian cur- 
rency), compared with $2,057,000 during 
the corresponding period in 1944, accord- 
ing to official Canadian reports. 


GREENLAND’S 1944—45 Exports 


Medicinal exports from Greenland 
during the 1944-45 fiscal year (from 
April 1 to March 31) included 3.1 tons of 
cod-liver oil; 162 tons of cod livers, 
chemically prepared; and 1.7 tons of 
shark livers, chemically prepared. 


IMPORTS OF DRUGS AND MEDICINALS, 
SURINAM 


The value of drugs and medicines im- 
ported into Surinam in 1943 was 296,771 
florins, compared with 118,386 florins 
during the preceding year (1 florin= 
$0.5333) . Imports from the United 
States in 1943 were valued at 242,043 
florins, a sizable increase from the 1939 
imports valued at 9,965 florins. Imports 
of dressings and surgical instruments 
amounted to 117,236 florins in value in 
1943, compared with 14,435 florins in 
1939. By 1943, the United States reached 
first place as a source of these products, 
replacing the Netherlands. Trade in- 
formation indicates, however, that part 
of the trade, at least, is likely to return 
to the Netherlands because of the price 
differential. 


VACCINE FROM “‘GERBILLES,”’ UNION OF 
SouTH AFRICA 


Small veld rodents known as gerbilles, 
recently were sent by air cargo from 
South Africa to the United States and 
Kenya to assist in combating typhus, 
reports the British press. Typhus or- 
ganisms in gerbilles are so profuse that 
the average yield of vaccine is about 100 
doses from each rodent. More than 
1,000,000 doses of vaccine have been 
flown from South Africa to Russia, and 
hundreds of thousands of doses have 
been sent to the Red Cross at Geneva. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


AUSTRALIA’S IMPORTS 


A total of 1,588 standard motion-pic- 
ture films of all classes, including scenic, 
topical, educational, medical, commer- 
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cial, and dramatic, were imported into 
Australia during 1944. Imports of 16- 
millimeter films numbered 891. Feature 
films accounted for 383 of the total im- 
ports. 

Arranged by countries of origin, the 
imports of standard, 16-millimeter, and 
feature films in 1944 were as follows: 





be , 
Number | Number 
Type of film and | Number ad of feet 
: . : : (average 
country of origin of films ; (one 
‘ about aura) 
900 feet) Opy 
Standard 
All classes 
United States 879 3,551 | 2,999, 039 
United Kingdom 515 1,306 | 1,039, 078 
Other countries 194 339 249, 763 
Total 1, 538 5,196 | 4, 287, 880 
Features 
United States 335 2,876 | 2,472,171 
United Kingdom 36 361 317, 386 
Other countries 12 109 8Y, 764 
Total 383 3,346 | 2,879, 321 
It-millimeter 
United States 542 646 316, 941 
United Kingdom 303 452 198, 219 
Other countries 46 91 39, SY2 
Total 891 1, 189 555, 052 





Although the number of standard 
films imported during 1944 was 177 less 
than in the preceding year, the total 
footage was 70,222 feet greater, and the 
number of reels 292 more than in 1943. 

The 1944 imports of films under stand- 
ard size increased 41.65 percent as com- 
pared with 1943, and while the number 
of this type of films imported was still 
below normal, being 44.48 percent of 
1939 imports, the total footage was much 
closer, or 71.83 percent of the footage 
handled in 1939. The increase, it is 
stated, was due to Service training films 
and a greater number of commercial 
advertisement films. 

The number of standard films im- 
ported from the United States increased 
0.5 percent and that from the United 
Kingdom 0.9 percent over the year 1943. 
Imports from other countries fell 1.4 
percent. United States imports repre- 
sented 55.4 percent of the total, imports 
from the United Kingdom 32.4 percent, 
and those from other countries 12.2 per- 
cent. The percentage from the United 
States, although larger than in 1943, 
was, nevertheless, considerably less than 
during the preceding 8 years. Imports 
from the United Kingdom, on the other 
hand, represented the highest percent- 
age yet recorded, the rise in the number 
of films being attributed to the increased 
importation of short films produced by 
the Ministry of Information and in- 
dustrial and Service training films, of 
British origin. 

Films from the United States made up 
87.5 percent of the feature films entering 
Australia. British features represented 
9.4 percent and those from other coun- 
tries 3.1 percent. 

The fact that no films were finally re- 
jected by the Australian censor during 
1944 made this year unprecedented in 
regard to censorship. The year also 
marked a record high percentage of films 
to be passed in their entirety, 94.4 per- 
cent being shown without any cuts. 
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Eliminations dropped by 4 percent as 
compared with 1943. 

Motion-picture films exported from 
Australia during 1944 numbered 613. 
Made up of 1,197 reels, they totaled 
716,154 feet. 

In addition to several short docu- 
mentary films produced by the Depart- 
ment of Information, Australian 
producers were responsible for one fea- 
ture length film. It passed censorship 


“without eliminations and was exhibited 


throughout the Commonwealth. Plans 
were completed during the year for the 
production of two other feature-length 
films. 


OpEN-AIR PERFORMANCES IN KENYA 


More than 600,000 were in attendance 
at the 335 open-air motion-picture per- 
formances held during 1944 by the mo- 
bile motion picture unit sponsored by 
the Government of Kenya, according to 
the foreign press. The importance of 
the showings from an_ educational 
standpoint is being increasingly recog- 
nized. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


CEMENT PRODUCTION, CHILE 


Production of cement by the one plant 
operating in Chile amounted to 327,581 
metric tons during the first 11 months of 
1944, according to the foreign press. 
During the same period approximately 
33,820 tons of cement. were imported; 
since there were no exports, consump- 
vion apparently was 361,401 tons. Cur- 
rent requirements are estimated at 
560,000 tons annually. 

Output of cement in the entire year 
1943 amounted to 374,747 tons. Con- 
sumption over the same period was esti- 
mated at 384,054 tons. 
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CEMENT REQUIREMENTS, CEYLON 


It is reported that there will be a large 
demand for cement in Ceylon for 2 or 
more years after the war to meet re- 
quirements of house and road construc- 
tion. Normal civilian demand of be- 
tween 75,000 and 100,000 tons has been 
drastically reduced during the war pe- 
riod, imports for several years having 
been only a fractional part of that 
amount. Most of the cement available 
was utilized in the construction of a 
hydroelectric power plant and dam. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


OIL AND GASOLINE PRODUCTION, ALBERTA, 
CANADA 


Crude oil and natural gasoline pro- 
duced in Alberta Province, Canada, 
amounted to 725,231 barrels in March 
1945, compared with 757,891 barrels in 
the corresponding month of the preced- 
ing year. Daily average of the later and 
earlier periods was 23,394 and 24,451 
barrels, respectively. Most of the pro- 
duction was from the Turner Valley field, 
where 269 wells were in operation. 

Natural gasoline included in the total, 
produced by the three absorption plants 
in Turner Valley, amounted to 34,903 
barrels compared with 48,391 barrels in 
the corresponding month of 1944. The 
natural-gas output from 415 wells dur- 
ing the month under review was 4,556,- 
497,000 cubic feet, compared with 
5,396,797,000 cubic feet during March 
1944. Refined petroleum stocks on hand 
on April 1, 1945, totaled 1,502,955 barrels; 
on April 1, 1944, stocks did not exceed 
1,398,262 barrels. 

During 1 week, a United States com- 
pany operating in the area brought.in 
three wells, two in the Conrad field north 
of the Montana line, and one in the 
Princess field north of Brooks. All of 
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them are slightly more than 3,100 feet 
deep. Production rate has not been 
established, but each is expected to pro- 
duce about 100 barrels daily. 


SHALE-OIL PRODUCTION IN ESTONIA 


Approximately 80 percent of Estonia’s 
shale-oil-production capacity has been 
restored, according to the foreign press, 
and a new shale-fuel plant was scheduled 
to start operation in June 1945. Occupa- 
tional forces had demolished nearly all 
plant facilities, it is reported. Although 
total output attained by the Germans is 
not known, it may be presumed to have 
increased over prewar levels, which 
ranged from 63,000 metric tons in 1936 
to 190,000 tons in 1939. 

Refining capacity is being increased by 
the Soviets, it is stated. Before the war 
Estonia’s refining plant was far below 
production capacity, the all-time record 
having been reached in 1938 when 15,000 
tons were produced. 

The shale industry for some years 
ranked second only to agriculture in Es- 
tonia. Shale oil figured prominently in 
export trade on a barter basis before the 
war. 


INCREASE IN PIPE-LINE AND REFINERY FA- 
CILITIES, IRAQ 


Pipe lige facilities from the Iraq Pe- 
troleum Co.’s Kirkuk field in Iraq to 
Haifa, Palestine, will be increased by 200 
percent, according to the foreign press. 
A 16-inch line will be laid parallel to the 
existing one over the 620-mile stretch 
from the petroleum fields to the Mediter- 
ranean port. Capacity of the new pipe 
line will be about 4,000,000 metric tons, 
or twice that of existing facilities. First 
shipments of pipe are due to arrive in 
Iraq during the latter part of 1945, and 
the project is expected to be completed 
by 1948. 

Refinery facilities will be increased at 
the Consolidated Refineries’ installations 
at Haifa to accommodate the greatly en- 
larged flow of oil. No decision has been 
made in regard to the construction of a 
branch line to Tripoli, Syria, also con- 
nected with Kirkuk by a pipe line similar 
to that between Kirkuk and Haifa. 


SHORT SUPPLY OF PRODUCTS, MEXICO 


As a result of shortage of tank cars 
and other transportation difficulties, sup- 
plies of petroleum products made avail- 
able in several regions of Sonora, Mexico, 
are inadequate. Total monthly needs, 
largely for fishing and agricultural pur- 
poses, are approximately 38,000 barrels 
of gasoline, 25,000 barrels of tractor dis- 
tillate, and 50,000 barrels of Diesel oil. 


DEVELOP MENTs IN OIL INDUSTRY, 
VENEZUELA 


Production of oil in Venezuela during 
the first quarter of 1945 amounted to 
69,358,799 barrels, compared with 70,- 
016,513 barrels in the fourth quarter of 
1944. Bulk of production was from the 
western fields, but in view of an increased 
demand for lighter eastern crudes and 
the inauguration of pumping through the 
16-inch pipe line from Jusepin and 
Puerto de la Cruz, output in the eastern 
area is being increased. The restriction 
of production well below the goal of 
950,000 barrels a day, which had been 
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set in December 1944, was due partly to 
reduced tanker arrivals and the conse- 
quent congestion of available storage fa- 
cilities but more particularly to the lim- 
ited current demand for heavy crudes 
from western Venezuela. 

Petroleum-company expenditures dur- 
ing the quarter, including those for roy- 
alties, surface taxes, new concession fees, 
ordinary expenditures, and miscellaneous 
items, amounted to more than $52,500,- 
000, or approximately double those in the 
corresponding period of the preceding 
year. Several new companies continued 
establishing local organizations. 

Extensive exploration work was con- 
tinued by the petroleum companies, and 
the Ministry of Fomento, through the 
steady granting of concessions, reduced 
somewhat the backlog of applications 
which has been accumulating. At the 
end of 1944, although no new fields had 
been found, extension of known fields 
and additional deep-pool discoveries had 
raise dthe total estimated reserves by 
1,200,000,000 barrels to approximately 
7,000,000,000. 

Pipe-line facilities and operations have 
been greatly extended since the begin- 
ning of the year. In addition to the plac- 
ing into operation of the 16-inch line 
between Jusepin and Puerto de la Cruz, 
the Santa Barbara-Puerto de la Cruz 
pipe line has increased its capacity from 
53,000 to 64,000 barrels, and additional 
facilities will be added shortly. By in- 
stallation of additional pumps the Ofi- 
cina Field-Puerto de la Cruz pipe-line 
capacity was increased to 125,000 barrels 
a day. Plans have been made for the 
installation of plants for gasoline ab- 
sorption and repressuring by three com- 
panies. When completed, these plants 
will increase the volume of crude stream 
from certain fields. 

In accordance with the government 
program inaugurated in 1943 for the de- 
velopment of an oil-refining center in 
Venezuela, several companies projected 
plans for construction of refinery facili- 
ties. One United States company signed 
a contract to construct a 35,000-barrel 
refinery near Puerto de la Cruz, to be 
completed by January 1, 1951, similar to 
the agreement signed by another com- 
pany last December for a 20-barrel re- 
finery. A British-Dutch firm has an- 
nounced that the 40,000-barrel plant it 
had agreed in 1943 to build will be 
erected on the Paraguana Peninsula. A 
fourth company has not yet selected the 
site of a 40,000-barrel refinery. When 
projected installations have been com- 
pleted, the total refining capacity of the 
country will be 225,000 barrels; at pres- 
ent it is 87,500 barrels. 


Radio 


PRODUCTION AND TRADE OF ELECTRONIC 
Propucts, ANGOLA 


The installation and maintenance of 
radio-broadcasting and radio-receiving 
sets and motion-picture sound equip- 
ment form the principal use of elec- 
tronic apparatus in Angola. 

The 21 government-owned and gov- 
ernment-operated radio stations have 
28 new transmitters for phone and code. 
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In addition to the government transmit- 
ters, there are 7 small short-wave trans- 
mitting sets owned either privately or 
by clubs. 

The number of radio receivers in use 
in Angola at the end of 1944 was 5,759. 
Of these, 500 were manufactured in the 
United States, and approximately 200 
were equipped to use United States tubes. 
All receivers can pick up short-wave 
broadcasts. However, reception is very 
difficult above 50 meters and the short 
wave is used only for telegraph Service. 

The number of combination radio- 
phonographs in Angola is estimated to 
be about 12. 

Scripts used by broadcasting stations 
originate in Portugal or Brazil or are 
prepared locally. All kinds of music 
from the classics to current dance tanes 
are very popular with Angola’s radio 
audience. 

Broadcasts or transcriptions of pro- 
grams from the United States and other 
foreign countries, especially when in 
Portuguese, meet with approval. Few 
persons listen directly to programs in 
the United States, but many enjoy re- 
broadcasts over the BBC of American 
programs in Portuguese. 

There are no _ public-square radio 
broadcasts by means of fixed or mobile 
public-address systems. 

Nine stationary and two portable mo- 
tion-picture units are being used in 
Angola. During recent months. the 
opening of another theater in Luanda 
has been discussed, and it is possible that 
a few more might be built throughout 
the colony after the war. On the whole, 
however, there will probably be no wide- 
spread development in this field in the 
near future on account of the small pop- 
ulation, low standard of living, and in- 
adequate transportation facilities. 

X-ray equipment in Angola at the 
present time consists of 6 fixed and 12 
portable diagnostic instruments. Sev- 
eral new sets are reported to be on order 
from the United States. 

Because of the absence of industries 
and the plentiful supply of cheap labor, 
industrial electronic equipment is not 
used. 

Inasmuch as no electronic products 
are manufactured in Angola, all such 
devices sold in the colony must be im- 
ported. For various reasons, including 
the limited market, lack of raw mate- 
rials, and absence of trained labor, it is 
believed that the establishment of an 
electronic-manufacturing industry will 
not be considered in the near future. 

Distribution of electronic products is 
made principally by importers by means 
of direct sales or through agents. No 
local firms handle electronic equipment 
exclusively. There are no radio or radio- 
phonograph stocks on hand. In prewar 
days the inventory of all dealers con- 
sisted of about 250 radio receivers and 
possibly 3 combination radiophono- 
graphs, the total value of which would 
approximate $6,000. 

There are no surplus inventories of 
maintenance and repair parts and tubes. 
The most serious shortages are of con- 
densers and transmitting and tungar 
tubes. 
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Most manufacturers are now cognizant 
of the fact that all electronic equipment 
must be especially constructed to with- 
stand tropical climates, dampness, and 
insect attack. Deficiency in insulation 
and insufficient treatment to repel in- 
sects were the primary causes of prema- 
ture break-down of electronic equip- 
ment in the past. Packaging methods 
have also improved to the point where 
breakage is now at a minimum, and local 
importers seem to be satisfied with the 
condition in which the equipment arrives. 

There are no standard practices among 
local dealers in regard to terms, quota- 
tions, and discounts. Each dealer 
handles his business in his own way. 

A market exists for popular- and 
medium-priced radio receivers and for 
a limited quantity of fine receivers, in- 
cluding amateur-type sets in Angola at 
the present time, All receivers must 
have a short-wave band with reception 
from 22 magacycles (13 meters) down, 
with band-spread tuning. They must be 
tropicalized and protected against the 
excessive humidity and the attacks of 
cockroaches and other insects which eat 
the insulation of wires, and condensers. 

Radio transmitters are expected to 
have a limited demand, but they must be 
from 1 to 10 kilowatts to be accepted. 
A small quantity of X-ray diagnostic 
equipment, short-wave therapy instru- 
ments, and amplifying systems as well as 
cine-amplifiers will also find a market in 
Angola. 

There are no license requirements for 
receiving sets, but an annual fee equal 
to approximately $2.85 must be paid by 
any person owning a set. Otherwise, 
ownership is unrestricted, and there are 
no limitations on the use of sound trucks. 
Only nationals are eligible for amateur 
licenses. Maximum power is limited to 
200-watt output. In peacetime the an- 
nual fee for a license is approximately 
$4. None are being granted at present. 

The usual method for advertising 
radio-receiving sets and tubes is through 
the local press and radio programs. For 
the most part, radio advertising seems 
to be preferred. It has not been custom- 
ary to hold radio fairs and exhibitions. 
For presentation to the public, dealers 
depend upon displaying the articles con- 
spicuously in their shops. 

Nothing has been done to promote 
postwar sales. In general it is felt that 
the demand will be great enough without 
the need of extensive advertising cam- 
paigns. 


Railway 
Equipment 


LOCOMOTIVES FOR CUBAN RAILROADS 


Of the 10 locomotives manufactured 
by a United States firm for the Con- 
solidated Railroads of Cuba, 8 were of- 
ficially inaugurated in service on May 31. 
These locomotives are of the 2-8-2 class, 
popularly called the Mikado type, having 
8 drivers, 2 leading and 2 trailing wheels, 
and a hauling capacity on the Consoli- 
dated Railroads (which has a maximum 
grade of 2.21 percent, compensated) of 
75 loaded freight cars. 
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CONDITIONS IN PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


The Manila Railroad Co., owned by the 
Philippine Government and at present 
in operation from Manila to San Fer- 
nando, a distance of 161.9 miles, as com- 
pared with a total prewar mileage of 708.7 
miles, was reported in May to have the 
following equipment in operation: 59 
steam locomotives and 10 Diesels, 52 pas- 
senger cars, 842 freight cars, and 14 bag- 
gage cars. Three passenger cars, 3 bag- 
gage cars, and 29 freight cars were 
undergoing repair. There are no addi- 
tional locomotives and cars available for 
use, but the Army reportedly, is bringing 
others from the United States. 

Lines formerly operated by sugar cen- 
trals for transportation of cane were 
badly disrupted and the locomotives and 
cars taken away and rails and ties stolen. 
Of the equipment being used in the 
operation of the one active line, 29 steam 
locomotives, 10 Diesel locomotives, and 
170 freight cars belong to the Army; 
52 passenger cars, 392 freight cars, and 
3 passenger cars belong to the Manila 
railway. The remaining freight cars are 
the property of sugar companies and 
other privately owned concerns. Most 
freight cars are of the gondola type; 
there are no refrigerator cars. 

There is no railway-equipment indus- 
try in the Philippines and there have 
been no imports since 1941, except for 
those locomotives and cars brought in by 
the Army. Some freight-car bodies were 
produced locally before the war. 

Although the Manila Railroad work- 
shops at Caloocan can handle amy type 
of repair on locomotives and cars and are 
fairly well equipped with heavy ma- 
chinery, they are dependent upon im- 
ports for materials and there is a short- 
age of small tools. Additional heavy 
machinery will be needed eventually. 


Rubber and 
Products 


Imports INTO EIRE 


The value of rubber manufactured 
goods imported into Eire during the first 
quarter of 1945 was more than three 
times as great as that during the corre- 
sponding period of 1944. 

The quantity and value of rubber im- 
ports during the two periods were as 
follows: 


Imports of Rubber Manufactures (Except 
Apparel) Into Eire During First Quar- 
ter, 1944 and 1945 

















| Quantity | Value 
Commodity ee - 
j104 1945 | 1944 | 1945 
Piping and tubing, armored 
or not hundredweight..| 92 229] £1, 884) £3, 634 
Outer covers, pneumatic: 
For motorcars and motor- | 
tractors......number_.| 2 118) 18 976 
For cycles. _.......do_...}1, 683} 904! 426 232 
Solid tires ‘neadea Boh) Ge, REN 12 207 
Other rubber manufactures --|- -..| 16,093} 57, 393 
Total... MPA, _.| 18,433] 62, 442 
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Shipbuilding 


Among recent orders contracted by 
Swedish shipowners at Swedish yards_is 
a 9,000-deadweight cargo liner ordered 
by the Trans-Atlantic Shipping Co. to be 
built at Goteborg. This vessel, the first 
of a number which the company is going 
to build for this trade, will be equipped 
with two Gotaverken Diesel motors and 
will have a speed of 1942 knots on full 
load. 

The contract between the Icelandic 
Government and a number of Swedish 
boat yards for the construction of 45 
fishing vessels is reported to have been 
changed insofar as the types of vessels 
are concerned. Under the new plan, 23 
vessels will be of 78 gross tons instead 
of 80 tons, as was stipulated by the orig- 
inal contract which called for 15 vessels 
of 50 gross tons and 30 vessels of 80 gross 
tons. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN SCOTLAND 


From the beginning of the war to the 
last of March 1945, output of merchant 
ships from the Clyde yards in Scotland 
totaled 303 with an aggregate of 1,634,216 
tons gross, a British press report states. 
From the shipyards on the east coast, in- 
cluding those at Dundee, Burntisland, 
Leith, and Aberdeen, 146 merchant ves- 
sels of a total of 508,692 tons gross were 
launched in the same period. A total of 
439 merchant ships (tankers and stand- 
ard merchant vessels) of 2,632,913 tons 
was built in the shipyards of the north- 
east coast (including Tyne, Wear, Hartle- 
pool, and Tees), during the 5-year period 
from September 1939 to September 1944. 
In all these areas many firms also had 
large outputs of warship tonnage and 
huge amounts of repair work. 

Arrangements are being made for dis- 
trict shipyard controllers to meet repre- 
sentatives of the district committees in 
each shipbuilding area to discuss meth- 
ods that might be adopted to obtain the 
utmost production in shipbuilding and 
repairing in order to meet the enormous 
call on shipping until the end of the war 
with Japan, after which merchant ship- 
ping of the liner, refrigerated, and other 
specialized types can be built. It is esti- 
mated that 2,000,000 tons of merchant 
shipping are in need of repair. Orders 
for new tonnage already received include 
liners and whaling vessels. 


Special Products 


CALCULATING-MACHINE PRODUCTION, 
MEXxIco 


A small factory to produce calculating 
machines is being built near Guadala- 
jara, Mexico. This plant apparently will 
be the first establishment of its kind in 
the country. 


Work DONE By Lima MINT, PERU 


The printing activities of the Lima 
(Peru) Mint consist almost entirely of 
the printing of bus tickets. In July 1944 
the mint took full charge of this work in 
conformity with a Supreme decree. Tick- 
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ets printed during 1944 amounted to 157,- 
313,000 and income from this source to- 
taled 117,169 sucres. 

The same section of the mint will also 
do the printing for the Central Reserve 
Bank and the Industrial, Mining, and 
Agricultural Banks. 

The mint made 393 dies during the 
year, compared with 180 in 1943, and un- 
dertook the production of Peruvian deco- 
rations, such as the “Order of the Sun,” 
and the “Military Order of Ayacucho.” 
Income from this source aggregated 
64,971 sucres in 1944 in comparison with 
2,700 sucres in 1943. 


Textiles and 


Related Products 


INSTRUCTION IN SPINNING AND WEAVING, 
KENYA 


Instruction in spinning and weaving is 
being given in a school located in the 
Embu district of Kenya, according to an 
African publication. The school is said 
to have neither fees nor set hours for 
classes, but the inhabitants are encour- 
aged to attend whenever possible and to 
learn the trade. There are reported to be 
108 spmaning wheels in the district. 


Cotton and Products 
BRAZILIAN EXPORTS 


During January Brazil exported 250,917 
kilograms of bleached cotton piece goods, 
valued at 14,413,055 cruzeiros; 452,636 
kilograms of unbleached cotton piece 
goods, 14,119,352 cruzeiros; 508,296 kilo- 
grams of printed cotton fabrics, 35,720,- 
095 cruzeiros; 803,900 kilograms of dyed 
cotton fabrics, 50,583,216 cruzeiros; 25,- 
569 kilograms of cotton duck, 462,982 
cruzeiros; 2,324 kilograms of plush, vel- 
vet, and similar fabrics of cotton, 179,539 
cruzeiros; 93 kilograms of fabrics of cot- 
ton and silk mixtures, 9,310 cruzeiros; 
and 7,741 kilograms of cotton piece goods, 
not specified, 707,524 cruzeiros. 


RESTORATION IN ITALIAN INDUSTRY 


Two of Italy’s largest cotton plants, 
as well as a number of small establish- 
ments, were able to resume operations 
shortly after liberation. 

Three of the Cotoniere Meridionali 
mills were heavily damaged, but the 
other three recruited about 1,400 work- 
ers and during March 1945 managed to 
produce 125,000 kilograms of yarn and 
1,438,000 meters of cloth, including 816,- 
000 meters of grey goods and 622,000 
meters of finished fabrics. 

The Cucirini Cantoni Coats plant was 
reported as about 70 percent destroyed, 
but restoration was quickly begun, and 
during the first month of operation early 
this year, its mills achieved a daily pro- 
duction of about 150 kilograms of 
thread. Since March 1 when allocation 
of electric power was increased, output 
of thread has been stepped up to ap- 
proximately 800 kilograms daily. At the 
close of April approximately 1,200 work- 
ers were employed. 
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Wool and Products 


CONDITIONS IN ARGENTINE MARKET 


Prices for all Argentine wools were 
firm during the first part of May, in 
anticipation of an early resumption of 
exports to Europe. 

In the 6-month period October 1, 1944, 
to March 31, 1945, exports totaled 69,- 
234 bales, far less than the 125,239 bales 
shipped during the corresponding 
months of the preceding season. These 
exports on a grease-wool basis amounted 
to 37,465 and 67,663 metric tons, re- 
spectively. 

Commercial stocks on April 1 totaled 
182,507 metric tons, on a grease-wool 
basis. On March 1 stocks amounted to 
177,430 tons. These totals included 
wool sdld to importers abroad but held 
in storage until shipment could be made. 


Woo. AVAILABLE FOR Export, IRAN 


Approximately 3,000 metric tons of 
extra-fine Khorassan wool, 2,500 tons of 
fine unwashed wool, 3,500 tons of in- 
ferior wool, and indefinite quantities of 
camel hair, goat hair (cashmere wool), 
and caracul wool were reported to be 
available for export from Iran in May 
1945. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


AMERICAN TOBACCO FAVORED IN BRITISH 
GUIANA 


Aside from the small quantities of to- 
bacco produced in British Guiana, the 
Colony is entirely dependent upon for- 
eign leaf for the requirements of its to- 
bacco-manufacturing industry. Approx- 
imately all of the 15,000 to 20,000 pounds 
of heavy-type tobacco produced annually 
in the southwestern section of the colony 
is purchased by a local manufacturer for 
use in the manufacture of smoking 
tobacco. 

The preference for tobacco leaf of 
American origin is reflected in the favor- 
able position it has held in British 
Guiana’s import trade. Of the 193,379 
pounds of tobacco leaf (moisture content 
below 25 percent) imported and cleared 
for home consumption in 1937, approxi- 
mately 73 percent represented American 
leaf (Virginia leaf types) and 27 percent 
tobacco from British India and Southern 
Rhodesia. In 1944, United States leaf 
(moisture content below 25 percent) ac- 
counted for 65 percent of the total of leaf 
tobacco imported and cleared for home 
consumption and Canadian leaf, 33 per- 
cent. Of the 188,001 pounds of black 
leaf imported and cleared for home con- 
sumption during 1937, 83 percent repre- 
sented purchases from the United States 
and 17 percent from Canada. During 
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1944 the United States supplied 89 per- 
cent of the total of black leaf imported 
and cleared for home consumption, the 
remaining 11 percent representing im- 
ports from Canada. 

American tobacco has maintained its 
position in British Guiana despite its 
higher cost and the more favorable ex- 
change rates afforded tobacco importers 
purchasing Canadian leaf. The colony 
has no preferential tariff on unmanufac- 
tured tobacco. At the present time black 
types are imported under a quota system. 


SITUATION IN SWEDEN DuRING 1944 


Swedish imports and unmanufactured 
tobacco cleared through the customs 
during 1944 totaled 5,356 metric tons, or 
3,576 metric tons less than in 1943. Im- 
ports of unmanufactured tobacco and 
tobacco products imported in safe-con- 
duct vessels in 1944 totaled 6,742 metric 
tons. 

Total sales of all kinds of tobacco 
products during 1944 amounted to 386,- 
942,000 crowns, an increase of 54,314,000 
crowns over the 1943 figure. Total reve- 
nue accruing to the State from the sale 
of tobacco during 1944 was 284,460,000 
crowns or 41,834,000 crowns more than in 
1943. 

The break-down of the total value of 
sales reported for 1944, compared with 
1943, was as follows: 


{In 1,000 crowns] 











Type 1943 | 1944 
Sales by Swedish Tobacco Monopoly 
Tobacco products of own manufac- 
ture 318, 272 332, 663 
Importe d tobacco products 10,063 51, 964 
Sales of tobacco products imported by 
private firms 4,293; 2,315 
Total 332, 628 386, 942 
Sales of Imported Tobacco Products by 
Quantity 
| 
Kind | 1943 | 1944 
Cigars 1,000 pieces 33, 751) 29, 700 
Cigarillos do 157, 927 159, 700 
Cigarettes, without mouthpiece 
1,000 pieces 207,815 ' 1, 439, 000 
Cigarettes, with mouthpiece 
1,000 pieces 1, 968, 563 868, 000 
Smoking tobacco metric tons 1, 671 2, 020 
Chewing tobacco do_., 51 » 
Snuitlt do 3, 286 3, 510 





! This figure includes approximately 385,000,006 im- 


ported cigarettes, without mouthpiece. 


Sales of Imported Tobacco Products 





Kind 1943 1044 


Cigars number 80, 000 6, 000 
C 
C 


igarillos do 73, 000 22, 604 
igarettes, with mouthpiece 
number 53, 000 3, 042, 400 
Cigarettes, without mouth piece |85, 831, 000 |384, 643, 228 
Smoking tobacco kilograms 


13, 300 | 24, 264 


| 
| 





The consumption of imported leaf to- 
bacco reported by the Swedish Tobacco 
Monopoly in 1944 was 5,818 metric tons, 
as compared with 4,907 metric tons in 
1943 and 6,233 metric tons in 1939. 

Data concerning the cultivation of to- 
bacco in Sweden during 1944, as com- 
pared with 2 preceding years, are shown 
in the following table: 
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Domestic Production of Tobacco Table of Measurements, China 
Number | | Average ‘onthe een Standard or “Kung”’ ; ; 
— a | eo | Crop _| price per Market or ‘‘Shih’’ system system Metric system English system 
growers | | kilogram a a a ee 
ee eee iad eens: ee aes | Rad 1 Chinese ounce _.| 1 “shih liang’’__._....| 0.3125 “kung liang’’- - __- 31.25 grams_______ 1.1023 ounces. 
| Hectares | Metric tons| Crowns 1 “shih chin’’ (catty) 16 ‘‘shih liang’”’_______ -50 “kung chin’’_______- .50 kilograms.__| _ 1.1023 pounds. 
1939 | 1, 282 | 215 | 384 | 1, 28 1 ‘shih tan’’. ___- 100 ‘‘shih chin” ...-| 50.00 “kung chin’”’______-- 50.00 kilograms-___| 110.231 pounds. 
1943 __- 1, 335 312 606 | 2. 39 1 Chinese quart 1 “‘shih sheng’’._____- 1.00 ‘kung sheng’... ____ RO el hes ones 1.0567 quarts. 
ee 1, 291 | 318 1 570 | 2. 36 1 ‘shih tou’’! 10 “shih sheng’’.__..__| 10.00 ‘“‘kung sheng”’......_| 10.00 liters........| 10.567 quarts. 
| } 1 ‘‘shih shih’’- 10 “shih tou’’_________| 100.00 “‘kung sheng’’_-_.__- 100.00 liters_______- 13.2087 pecks. 
1 Chinese inch 1 “shih ts’un’’__- ‘ .33 “kung ts’un’’. ..._.. 3.33 centimeters_ 1.3123 inches. 
1 This figure represents the total amount of tobacco 1 ‘‘shih ch’ih’’ (foot) 26 “ende Cre Sc. .33 “kung ch’ih’’______- .33 meters _____- 13.123 inches. 
purchased from growers by the Swedish Tobacco Mo- 1 “‘shih chang’’__- 10 ‘shih ch’ih’’____.__- 3.33 “‘kung ch’ih’’______- 3.33 meters _____- 10.936 feet. 
nopoly. 1 “‘shib li’. - | 1500 ‘‘shih ch’ih’’________| 500.00 ‘“‘kung ch’ih’’_ _____- 500.00 meters_____- .310685 miles. 
: oe cc 1 sq. ‘‘chang’’ or 100 11.111 sq. ‘‘kung ch’ih’’___| 11.111 sq. meters__| 119.5985 sq. ft. 
CONSUMPTION AND IMPORTS, sq. “‘ch’ih”’ 
N A 1 ‘shih fen’’ hk. eR eee 66.667 sq. “kung ch’ih’’___| 66.667sq. meters_- 0.0165 acres. 
EWFOUNDLAND 1 “‘shih mow”’ 10 ‘“‘shih fen’’ or 6000 | 666.667 sq. ‘‘kung ch’ih’’___| 666.667 sq. meters__ 0.1647 acres. 
- sq. “‘shih ch’ih’’. 
Consumption of tobacco in Newfound- 
land during the 12 months ended June 1 The ‘‘tou”’ is a measure of grain. 


30, 1944, was estimated at 684,000 pounds. 
Of this amount, 488,000 pounds were 
plug; 16,000 pounds, cut pipe tobacco; 
and 180,000 pounds, cut tobacco. Dur- 
ing the same period 93,000,000 cigarettes 
were manufactured, and 91,000,000 ciga- 
rettes of domestic manufacture were 
consumed. 

Tobacco imports for this same year 
amounted to 310,000 pounds, 140,000 
pounds. of which were plug and 170,000 
pounds, cut smoking tobacco. Imported 
cigarettes consumed during this period 
totaled 265,000,000, Government revenue 
and excise taxes were estimated at 
$1,725,000 for the 12 months, reports the 
British press. 





How Far Is a Mile 
in Chinese? 
(Continued from p. 9) 


about so small a matter? His viewpoint 
may be sound, but it is out of focus with 
modern industry. Or take, for example, 
the farmers who bring their small baskets 
of oranges to market, thriftily including 
large and small, sound and wormy. It 
is incomprehensible to them that quanti- 
ties of graded oranges, uniformly boxed 
or crated, should be required. The same 
applies to the coppersmith who hammers 
out tea kettles, to be sold by the “chin’”— 
his “chin.” 

To all these it is an entirely foreign 
idea that products must be according to 
specification, or that buyers must be able 
to order in large lots with some assur- 
ance that the deliveries will be of uniform 
quality. If the people are to deal in more 
than handicraft goods, where a degree 
of individuality may be desirable, or ex- 
tend their trade contacts beyond their 
own Villages, unified standards must be 
established and their importance valued. 
Modern trade, modern machinery and 
precision tools require not only a new 
vocabulary but an entirely new outlook. 


The Government Takes a Hand 


Since the establishment of the Repub- 
lic of China in 1911 the Government 
has been working on this problem. What 
was previously the Ministry of Industry, 
Commerce, and Labor—since reorgan- 
ized as the Ministry of Economic Af- 
fairs—in 1930 created the Bureau of 


Standard Weights and Measures, with 
responsibility for this fundamental 
standardization. It is making an ad- 
mirable effort to bring order out of 
chaos, and to make it possible for 
Chinese and Westerners to speak a com- 
mon language of weights and measures. 

Briefly, two systems now are accepted 
by the Government: (1) the Interna- 
tional Metric System, called in China 
the Standard or “Kung” system, and 
(2) the Market or “Shih” system. In 
actual practice the “Kung” system is 
not generally used except in the meas- 
ure of distance. Railways and high- 
ways are marked in kilometers, and the 
term “kung li” is consequently widely 
understood. 

In the Market system an effort has 
been made to correlate existing Chinese 
measures with the International Metric 
System. Theoretically, the Market 
“ch’ih” or “Shih ch’ih” (to distinguish 
it from the “Kung ch’ih”) is standard- 
ized as one-third meter, a “chin” as one- 
half kilogram, and a “sheng” as the 
equivalent of a liter. Instruments, cali- 
brated with those at the International 
Bureau of Weights and Measures, have 
been produced at the order of the 
Chinese Bureau of Standard Weights 
and Measures and distributed through- 
out the country to Government insti- 
tutions, and administrative personnel 
has been authorized to carry out the 
program of standardization. 

The difficulty involved, however, espe- 
cially in view of the disorganization of 
8 years of war can readily be under- 
stood. The inertia of custom, the in- 
dividuality of the Chinese people and 
their communities, the inadequate com- 
munications and local efforts at politi- 
cal control, all contribute to make the 
work of the Bureau a colossal task. 


Goal To Be Reached 


The accompanying table, showing a 
few of the terms most commonly used, 
will give an idea of their value with rela- 
tion to metric and British standards. It 
must be remembered that they represent 
a goal to be reached rather than a pres- 
ent reality for all China. 


No Single Standard 


Any attempt to give a standard value 
to these weights and measures must still 


take cognizance of the fact that as yet 
no single standard is in use throughout 
China. Recent reports on commodities 
from Kweilin, in Kwangsi Province, ex- 
plain that the “shih tan” referred to 
equals 110.231 pounds, which is the new 
Official “shih tan;” whereas another re- 
port from the same area quotes the “tan” 
as equal to about 60 catties, or 80 pounds 
in Kwangtung Province. 

In Chungking city today a “tou” of 
rice is anything from 27 to 30 “chin;” on 
the “South Bank,” across the river from 
the heart.of the city, a “tou” of rice is 
about 36 “chin’—but a little distance 
out in the country the “tou” most com- 
monly used for rice is 40 to 44 “chin.” — 

These terms cannot be exactly defined 
except in theory: The value must still be 
indicated in the case of each commodity 
and locality. 





In the Uzbek 
Republic 


(Continued from p. 17) 


bekistan has been reported as a major 
producer of that metal in the Soviet 
Union. In addition to the above-cited 
resources of oil, coal, iron ore, copper, 
aluminum, and tungsten, the Republic is 
also known to have deposits of zinc, mo- 
lybdenum, gold, silver, sulfur, marble, 
ozocerite, and other basic minerals. 


Well-Balanced Economy 


In general, the newly discovered min- 
eral deposits in Uzbekistan, the war- 
added industries, and the recent trend to 
a more diversified system of agriculture 
seem to be shaping the Uzbek Republic 
into a well-balanced, although special- 
ized, economic region of the Soviet Union. 
In war or peace, its climate may be 
counted on to attract and hold as large a 
population as may be necessary to keep 
both its agriculture and its industry 
functioning on a high level, as the 
Ukraine has done for generations. To 
the nearby Asiatic countries Uzbekistan 
may serve aS an example of a kind of 
regional specialization that does not in- 
volve the subjugation of the region’s 
economy to the interest of far-off proc- 
essing industries. 
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an Exchange Rates 


NOTE.—Averages are based on actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar, 
with the following exception: Cuba—United States dollar to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the 
Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 


gourdes to a dollar. 





Country | Unit quoted Type of exchange 





Average rate 


Latest available quotation 


1943 (an- 


10 
50 
50 
90 
90 
35 


nual) 
Argentina_| Paper peso_.| Official A 3. 
Official B_- 4. 
gs 4. 
| Free market 4. 
Bolivia____| Boliviano...) Controlled ___ 42. 
RR eee : ee 45. 
Brazil_.._.| Cruzeiro !___| Official.._.________- 16. 
Free market pay 19. 
Special free market 20. 
Chile___._- Peso alia 19. 
Export draft t 25. 
Free market__._. ___ 32. 
i Se , hs 31. 
Colombia_|.___.do Commercial bank : 1. 
Bank of Republic_- 3 
Curb..:. & : 1. 
Costa Rica} Colon______- Uncontrolled_._- 5. 
Controlled _____ 5. 
Cuba.....:.] Peso........ NS re aca ae 1. 
Ecuador_..| Sucre__..__. Central Bank (official) 14 
Honduras.| Bempira____| Official-.__.______- ; 2. 
Mexico._..| Peso........| Free.......- 4. 
Nicaragua.; Cordoba.___| Official._..____ 5. 
Curb 5. 
Paraguay_| Paper peso? | Official 333. 
| Guarani ¢___|.__..do__- 3. 
Peru__-_...| Sol a Free ___ 6 
Salvador__| Colon r do 3. 
Uruguay__| Peso Controlled _ __- 1. 
‘ree 1. 
Venezuela_| Bolivar__-_- Controlled 3 
}  ~ aay 3. 


35 


Approxi- 
April mate 
1944 (an- 1945 ae equiva- as 
nual) (month- | Rate lent in Date 
ly) U.S 
currency 

3. 73 3. 73 3. 73 $0, 2681 Apr. 30, 1945 

4. 23 +4. 23 4. 23 . 2364 Do. 

4.94 4.94 4.94 . 2024 Do. 

4.03 4.04 4.05 2469 Do. 
42.42 42.42 | 42.42 . 0236 | May 31, 1945 
51. 80 58.00 | 58.00 | 0172 Do. 

16, 50 16. 50 16. 50 . 0606 Apr. 30, 1945 
19. 57 19.50 | 19. 50 . 0513 Do. 
20. 20 20.00 | 20.00 . 0500 Do. 
19. 37 19.37 | 19.37 -0516 | May 31, 1945 
25. 00 25.00 | 25.00 . 0400 Do 
31.85 | 32. 26 | 32. 98 . 0303 Do. 
31.00 | 31.00 | 31.00 . 0323 Do. 

1.75 1. 75 1. 746 5727 | Apr. 30, 1945 

1. 76 1. 76 1. 755 . 5698 Do. 

1.75 1.83 1. 835 5450 Do. 

5. 66 5. 66 5. 66 1767 Do. 

5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 1779 Do. 

1. 00 1.00 1. 00 1.0000 | May 31, 1945 
14. 06 13.77 |§13.77 . 0726 Do. 

2. 04 2.04 2.04 4902 Do. 

4.85 4.85 4.85 2062 Do 

5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 .2000 June 9, 1945 

. 72 7.18 7.23 . 1383 Do 

3.11 3.12 3.12 3205 May 19, 1945 

6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 1538 | Apr. 30, 1945 

2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 4000 Do. 

1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 5263 | May 31, 1945 

1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 5263 Do. 

3.35 3.35 3. 35 2985 Do. 

3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 . 2985 Do. 





1 Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since November 1942, 
exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 


2 Disponibilidades proprias (private funds). 


3 Used until Nov. 7, when the paper peso was replaced by the guarani. 

4 New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943. Paraguayan central bank establishes a “‘legal rate’? from which 
buying and selling rates may vary by 1 percent. Since July 13, 1944, the legal rate has been fixed at 3.09 guaranies to 
the dollar, resulting in buying and selling rates of 3.059 and 3.121, respectively. 

5 A decree of Nov. 18, 1944, fixed basic central bank buying and selling rates at 13.40 and 13.50 sucres to the dollar, 
respectively, but the imposition at the same time of a 2 percent charge on all exchange transactions has resulted in ef- 


fective buying and selling rates of 13.132 and 13.77. 


NoTe.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 


into Argentina. 





Japan’s Pacific 
Fisheries: War- 
Shattered Activity 


(Continued from p. 5) 


Japanese war, but Japanese fishermen 
had long before invaded Russia’s terri- 
torial waters in Asia without benefit of 
treaty rights. Pursuant to the Treaty, 
the Fisheries Convention of 1907 gave to 
Japanese nationals the same fishing 
rights as Russians enjoyed along the 
coasts of the Japan, Okhotsk, and Bering 
Seas, with the exception of rivers and 
harbors. The term of the Convention 
was 12 years, but, after its expiration, 
Japanese fishermen continued to visit 
Soviet waters, not infrequently accom- 
panied by their warships. 

In 1928, following Japan’s recognition 
of the Soviet Government, a new treaty 
was signed, embodying in general the 
provisions of the earlier agreement. Al- 
though validity of this instrument ex- 


pired formally in 1936, it has been ex- 
tended annually since that date, with 
some modifications. Fishing areas or 
“lots” in Soviet territorial waters which 
were designated by the Government were 
to be leased at annual auction, in Vladi- 
vostok, without discrimination as be- 
tween Japanese and Russian subjects. 
Those who obtained leases were per- 
mitted to construct warehouses and 
sheds along the shores of their lots for 
preservation of their catches. Addi- 
tional lots, including those for which 
shore canneries were built, could be 
leased without auction if the Japanese 
and Russian Governments so agreed. 
In 1936 Japan leased 399 fishing lots 
from the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, the most productive of which 
were those lying along the western shores 
of the Kamchatka Peninsula. More 
than 20,000 Japanese nationals were em- 
ployed and 34 canneries and 48 ice stor- 
age plants operated in Russian territory. 
Each spring, as winter released its grip 
on northern waters, vessels engaged in 
fishing the leased lots sailed from the 
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port of Hakodate, on Hokkaido, carrying 
equipment and provisions for the season 
which lasted until fall. 

Although products taken from the 
leased lots were valued at 35,000,000 yen 
in 1936—less than one-tenth of the 
value of all Japanese fishing—their im- 
portance was in the amount canned for 
export. Throughout the decade of the 
1930’s, Japan was faced with the neces- 
sity of expanding commodity exports in 
order to maintain its high level of pur- 
chases abroad. Since canned foods— 
mainly fish and shellfish—were one of 
the largest exports, the output of can- 
neries operated in Soviet territories 
was regarded as of great importance. 
Salmon was the main product, although 
in 1936 canned crab to the amount of 
50,000 cases was processed. More than 
1,000,000 cases of salmon—one-half the 
total Japanese pack in 1936—were pro- 
duced by canneries in Soviet territories. 

Most of this—637,000 cases in all— 
was pink salmon, but the greatest value 
attached to 360,000 cases of the red sal- 
mon, best of the canning salmons. 
Silver salmon, another species used 
almost entirely for canning, is also 
taken in small quantities off Kam- 
chatka. Unlike pink salmon, little silver 
or red salmon is to be found in the waters 
of Japan proper. Salmon from the 
Russian-leased lots is also salted and 
cured, but most of it preserved in this 
way is chum salmon, principally for 
consumption in Japan. 

In the beginning, about 100 Japanese 
fishing concerns participated in the 
auctions of lots, but the number was 
gradually reduced through mergers. In 
1932 the principal operators were amal- 
gamated with the Russo-Japanese Fish- 
ing Co. (Nichiro Gyogyo Kabushiki 
Kaisha) which thereby acquired a mo- 
nopoly of leased-lot fisheries. 

The main competition for fishing lots 
was not, however, among Japanese fish- 
ing concerns but between them and 
Russian operators. When the Japanese 
first undertook Siberian fishing, they en- 
joyed a considerable competitive ad- 
vantage over the Russians. Chief reason 
was an abundance of cheap labor, but 
others were the proximity of the home 
market, a large merchant marine for 
transporting the catch, and adequate 
capital. Russian fishing concerns, de- 
pendent largely upon Japanese labor and 
equipment, and supplies imported from 
Japan, operated fewer than 50 lots, com- 
pared with 242 under lease to Japan in 
1925. 

With the later development of Si- 
berian fishing by Russians, however, the 
proportion of lots preempted by the 
Japanese declined. In 1936, 419 lots 
were held by Russian operators against 
399 by Japanese. Most of the Soviet’s 
lots belonged to the State fishing enter- 
prise, Aktsionernoe Kamchatskoe Obsh- 
chestvo (AKO) which under the 1928 
treaty was entitled to special lease priv- 
ileges. As Japanese leases expired, 


many were taken over by this State con- 
cern. At the same time, areas from 
which Japanese were excluded under- 
went considerable expansion, and ren- 
tals and other charges for operation in 
the lots they retained also increased. 
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Floating Salmon Canneries 


Floating salmon canneries made their 
first appearance in 1927, in direct com- 
petition with the salmon fishery of the 
leased lots. Loudly proclaiming the 
right of freedom of the seas, the mother- 
ships and their auxiliary boats, sur- 
rounded by nets set across the routes of 
salmon migration, anchored outside the 
3-mile limit of Soviet territorial waters, 
where they proceeded to fish. The 
mothership system was limited by official 
regulations to areas north of 51° north 
latitude, thus excluding the floating can- 
nery from the coastal waters of Hok- 
kaido and Japanese-held Sakhalin. Most 
motherships operated off the west coast 
of Kamchatka Peninsula. 

At first, floating canneries competed 
with Japanese shore canneries in Soviet 
territory; fishing concerns which had 
lost their leased lots to the Russo-Japa- 
nese Fishing Co. turned to the floating 
cannery instead. In 1935, however, 
amalgamation of offshore salmon fish- 
eries under a subsidiary of the Russo- 
Japanese Fishing Co. consolidated 
Japanese interests in northern salmon 
fishing. Thereafter the motherships 
were developed in competition with So- 
viet operators of the leased lots, and 
there is some evidence that Japan used 
the threat of floating canneries to secure 
better terms in the annual negotiations 
with the Soviet for renewal of the lot 
privileges. . 

The mothership was not without cer- 
tain competitive advantages over shore 
canneries. Although the expense of op- 
erating during the season was high—es- 
timated at 3,000,000 yen—floating can- 
neries were not obliged to pay rentals on 
lots. From the national point of view, 
the expense of floating canneries was in- 
curred at home and did not involve the 
outflow of gold payments abroad. Oper- 
ations of floating canneries when con- 
ducted efficiently were in many respects 
tantamount to an economic blockade 
against coastal fisheries. Shore can- 
neries complained of decreases in the 
size of fish caught and reported that 
many were marked by the nets of float- 
ing canneries. The worst aspect was, 
however, that operations in the open sea 
captured fish on their way to rivers to 
spawn. Under the Russo-Japanese Fish- 
ery Agreement, a certain number of fish 
were permitted to enter the rivers in 
order to prevent eventual extermination 
of the species. 

In 1936, a fleet of six motherships and 
170 tenders were engaged in salmon fish- 
ing. Practically all the 286,000 cases of 
canned salmon produced on floating 
canneries were red salmon, thus chal- 
lenging the main industry of the fishing 
lots. Moreover, the value of floating 
cannery production had expanded rap- 
idly, almost twenty-fold between 1930 
and 1936, whereas salmon canning in the 
leased lots had remained stationary. 

Stimulated by the development of Rus- 
sian fisheries in the Far East, Japanese 
operators sought other ways of exploit- 
ing northern salmon resources. Salmon 
fishing in the northern Kuriles was de- 
veloped after 1931, and by 1936 more 
than 550,000 cases of salmon were canned 
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Argentina.—Notice of applications for 




















. . be Date of 
registration of the following trade Trade-mark | wretatia pits td 
marks was published in the Boletin tion 
Oficial of June 10, 1945. Opposition IOS aA MNS | 
must be filed before July 23, 1945. 1945 
Class No. Bradha_--..-- ygnnve ne books, printed | June 9 
*, ‘ | Material. 
Trade-mark and product Deitis..2c _..| Electrie material and equip- | June 11 
TESS pais sain) ceesiemnaaees 25—Entire class. | ment, jewelry, watches, and 
PONG Scie wdisinutanecmdcaie 16—Entire class. | _ clocks. 
ae aa aS 14—Entire class. Charmant_._.| Perfumery and toilet articles..| June 13 
eee } 
‘ Burlington_.._| Tailor’s materials, ready-to- Do. 
Uruguay.—Notice of applications for ‘ceeds Bien nate, o8. RE, ‘ 
: , romalia______| store and chemical prod- | June 
registration of the following trade-marks cote. 
was published in the Diario Oficial. Op- Miniaturas | Hardware and bazar goods, | June 15 
position must be filed within 30 days Toeci. | pre y, books, printed 
‘ ‘ | material. 
from date of publication: S.I.M.C.A__| Scientific instruments, except | June 18 
] optical and photographic. 
| Date of Steeleo-.......|-.-- OD base anasto fi aE Do. 
Trade-mark Product | publica- Timborol .| Drugstore and chemical prod- | June 15 
Baer | ucts. 
— Mex-Ko.......| Building material. _______- oo 24S 
“ cd, RS PIE SAE TER SAO as | Do. 
1945 at Ciget.:) .. dR cake kan odes | Do. 
feni ne s*hemic 3 2 Tylon.........| Perfumery and toilet articles..| June 14 
ren —"* and chemical prod | om} Algil F, I. S., | Drugstore and chemical prod-| Do. 
Emar Categories 9, 10, 15 and 16.___| June 11 ‘ C.H. E.R. ucts. 
Rhenax Drugstore and chemical prod- | June 13 )xiurol . ---.--|----- do. -.-------------------- | June 16 
ucts. \ 
there. Included in this total were 200,- found only in the cold, deep seas off the 


000 cases of the valuable red salmon, an 
important consideration inasmuch as 
the output of other salmon-canning cen- 
ters in Japan consisted largely of pink 
salmon. 


Floating Crab Cannevwies 


The floating canneries employed in 
Antarctic whaling and salmon fishing 
were used first in crab fishing in 1921, 
when crab-canning equipment was in- 
stalled experimentally in a sailing vessel. 
As the industry developed, the sailing 
ships gave way to steamers of increasing 
tonnage. In 1936, 9 motherships, ‘aver- 
aging 4,000 tons, and 104 tenders were 
in operation in the Japan, Okhotsk, and 
Bering Seas and in the waters off Alaska. 
Competing with the Japanese ships for 
crab in this area after 1928 were floating 
crab canneries of the Soviet Union. 

Most important of the crab fishing 
areas was off the west coast of Kam- 
chatka, in the Sea of Okhotsk, which 
in 1 year produced three-fourths of the 
catch by floating canneries. In 1936, 
the 184,000 cases of canned crab pro- 
duced on the motherships represented 
about one-half the total Japanese pack 
in that year, the remainder being canned 
in Hokkaido, Sakhalin, and Kamchatka. 

The mothership system of fishing for 
deep-sea crabs was much like that for 
salmon. The season began in April with 
the disappearance of ice from northern 
waters, and lasted until October, when 
frozen, stormy seas heralded the coming 
winter. Actual fishing was done from 
the small “kawasaki” boats, which spread 
their trim nets, averaging 3 to 4 miles 
in length, along the sea bottom sur- 
rcunding the cannery. The crabs caught 
were the giant king crabs, known to the 
Japanese as “taraba-kani” (literally, 
crab that lives with the cod) that are 


coasts of Northeast Asia. Weighing 8 
pounds on the average and occasionally 
as much as 20 pounds, with as much as 
a 7-foot (or’greater) spread of legs and 
claws, they yield a large proportion of 
leg meat for canning. The Japanese 
Marine Products Co. exercised virtually 
complete control of deep-sea canning of 
the king crab by factory ships. 


Fishing Monopolies 


A large part of the Japanese fishing 
industry was “big business” in every 
sense, representing large investments of 
capital organized under corporate man- 
agement. The monopoly control that 
characterized Japan’s industrial organ- 
ization extended equally into fishery en- 
terprises. In prewar years, consolida- 
tion of fishing companies had brought 
an estimated 50 percent of all fishing 
under the domination of two great cor- 
porations. These were the Russo-Jap- 
anese Fishing Co. (Nichiro Gyogyo Ka- 
bushiki Kaisha) and the Japanese Ma- 
rine Products Co. (Nippon Suisan Ka- 
bushiki Kaisha). The latter was a sub- 
sidiary of the Manehuria Industrial De- 
velopment Corp., top holding company of 
the Nissan interests; its second largest 
stockholder was reported to be the Mit- 
suis, one of Japan’s great family con- 
cerns. The almost equally great Mit- 
subishi interests held investments in the 
Russo-Japanese Fishing Co. 

Established in 1921 to participate in 
fishing in Russian waters, the Russo- 
Japanese Co. absorbed its competitors 
until it acquired a monopoly of the leased 
lots. The final amalgamation in 1932 
brought its authorized capital to 53,800,- 
000 yen. A subsidiary—the Pacific Fish- 
ing Co.—controlled the floating salmon 
canneries, while another operated land 
canneries in the Kuriles. Of the total 
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Japanese salmon catch, about 75 percent 
was taken by the Russo-Japanese Fish- 
ing Co. and its affiliates. Inasmuch as 
independent ffisheries were seldom 
equipped to can their catch, probably 
nearly all canned salmon was produced 
in factories belonging to the corporation. 

All phases of the fishing industry were 
represented in the Russo-Japanese in- 
dustrial hierarchy. Besides the can- 
neries and ice storage plants owned in 
Kamchatka, a shipbuilding factory, a 
machine works, a net-making factory, 
and a research laboratory for investigat- 
ing improved methods of salmon pack- 
ing were located at the base port of 
Hakodate on Hokkaido. 

The Japanese Marine Products Co., 
with an authorized capital of 91,500,000 
yen, was even larger. In 1937 the degree 
of control exercised by this company 
over fishing and related enterprises was 
reported as follows: About 99 percent of 
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floating crab canneries; 75 percent of 
trawlers and coastal whalers; 50 percent 
of Antarctic whaling; 50 percent of 
Japan’s ice-making capacity; and 20 
percent of the marine export business. 

The fishing port of Tobata was run 
entirely by Nissan interests, and was said 
to possess a radio station to communi- 
cate with ships throughout the world. 
Affiliates of the Japanese Marine Prod- 
ucts Co. were engaged in herring and 
salmon fishing off Hokkaido and the 
northern Kuriles, fish-meal production 
in Alaskan waters, and tuna and bonito 
fishing off Borneo. 


Marine Exports Large 


Marine products, including canned 
seafoods, held fourth place in Japan’s 
prewar export trade. They accounted 
for about 4 percent of the total value of 
exports, which amounted to 2,700,000,000 





Announcements Under Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Acts 


“ Trade Agreement Calendar 


Trade Agreements Signed 








Country | Date signed (Date effective 
Se a Aug. 24,1934 | Sept. 3, 1934 
Belgium (and Luxem- 

0 Se Feb. 27,1935 | May 1, 1935 
eee SES a Mar. 28,1935 | June 3, 1935 
i CR May 25,1935 | Aug. 5, 1935 
a Gkaae: Feb. 2,1935 | Jan. 1, 1936 
Canada (see revised 

agreement below) -| Nov. 15, 1935 Do. 
Kingdom of the Nether- . 


lands (Netherlands in 
Europe, Netherlands 
Indies, Surinam, and 


Sica ee Dec. 20,1935 | Feb. 1, 1936 
SS: Jan. 9,1936 | Feb. 15, 1936 
Honduras.-___--_-- aRETEE Dec. 18,1935 | Mar. 2, 1936 
ea Sept. 13,1935 | May 20, 1936 
“SSeS Apr. 24,1936 | June 15, 1936 


France and its colonies, 
dependencies, and pro- 
tectorates other than 


Fea Sea May 6, 1936 Do. 
peeemmnee t.............. Mar. 11, 1936 | Oct. 1, 1936 
| era May 18,1936 | Nov. 2, 1936 
El Gelvader.............- Feb. 19,1937 | May 31, 1937 
oS ee Nov. 28, 1936 | Aug. 2, 1937 
Czechoslovakia ?_~_____-- Mar. 7,1938 | Apr. 16, 1938 
Sea Aug. 6,1938 | Oct. 23, 1938 
United Kingdom, includ- 

ing Newfoundland and 

the British Colonial 

=e Nov. 17,1938 | Jan. 1, 1939 
Canada (revision of agree- 

ment of 1935)_......._-- . ae Do. 
| ES aE “Apr. 1,1939 | May 5, 1939 
... at Nov. 6,1939 | Dec. 16, 1939 
Cuba (supplementary 

agreement)...._..._._.- Dec. 18,1939 | Dec. 23, 1939 
Canada (supplementary 

agreement) *__._______- Dec. 30,1939 | Jan. 1, 1940 
Canada (supplementary 

qgpecment)............. Dec. 13,1940 | Dec. 20, 1940 
i el ae Oct. 14,1941 | Nov. 15, 1941 
Cuba (supplementary 

agreement)............. Dec. 23,1941 | Jan. 5, 1942 
eee a May 7,1942 | July 29, 1942 
A July 21,1942 Jan. 1, 1943 
EES Dec. 23,1942 | Jan. 30, 1943 
A eee thnecoeuml Apr. 8, 1943 | June 28, 1944 
| aS Aug. 27, 1943 | Nov. 19, 1943 











1 The duty concessions and certain other provisions of 
this agreement ceased to be in force as of Mar. 10, 1938. 

2 The operation of this agreement was suspended as of 
Apr. 22, 1939. 

: Superseded by supplementary agreement signed 
Dec. 13, 1940. 


Summaries of the provisions of each individual agree- 
ment are published in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
promptly after signing. Complete files of the official 
analysis of each of the agreements, as well as the sum- 
maries published by this Department, are available for 
examination at all field offices of the Department of 
Commerce. Copies of such analyses or summaries for 
any particular agreement, figures for the United States 
trade with ‘“‘Agreement Countries,’’ and general infor- 
mation regarding the aims, procedure, and operation of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program may be 
obtained from the Trade Agreements Unit of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at Washington. 

[A compilation of all changes in the import duties of the 
United States since the passage of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
including all duty reductions or bindings by the United 
States under the trade agreements signed to date, ar- 
ranged by schedules and paragraphs of the Tariff Act 
has been prepared by the U.S. Tariff Commission in the 
form ofa pamphlet. This is obtainable from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., for 
25 cents per copy.] 


Countries With Which Inten- 
tion To Negotiate Has Been 
Announced 





Latest date | 


: Date for oral 
Date ofissu- | for submit- | : 
2) , ae, 
Country ance of notice | ting written ~~.” 


statements 








Bolivia...| Apr. 4,1942| May 4,1942 | May 18, 1942 
Paraguay. June 23, 1943 | July 23, 1943 Aug. 4, 1943 





{Detailed information, trade figures, and copies of the 
lists of products to which the United States announced 
it would give consideration for concessions, at the time 
of giving formal notice of intention to negotiate with 
each of the above countries, are available upon request 
to the Trade Agreements Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, or any of the field offices of the 
Department of Commerce, as well as from the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information or the Department 
of State.] 


NoTE.—The above Trade Agreements Calen- 
dar will appear, for the present, in the issue 
nearest the middle of the month of FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, instead of each week as 
formerly. 





A new broadcasting station in Lusaka, 
Northern Rhodesia, was scheduled for 
formal opening at the end of March, ac- 
cording to an African publication. 
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yen in 1936, and great publicity was given 
to the inspection procedures for marine 
commodities intended for foreign mar- 
kets. Associations of the producers of 
the various products—frozen, dried, 
canned, and salted marine products, agar 
agar, fish meal, seaweed, and seed oys- 
ters—were charged by the Japanese De- 
partment of Agriculture and Forestry 
with inspection of exports and received 
annual g ostf fundsarMM 

annual grants of funds to defray the cost 
of this inspection. Of the canned goods 
which passed inspection, only the top 
grades were eligible for export anywhere 
in the world. Lower grades could be ex- 
ported only to certain countries—for ex- 
ample, China and Manchuria. 

In 1936, according to the Annual Re- 
turn of Foreign Trade, Japanese exports 
of marine products totaled a value of ap- 
proximately 105,200,000 yen, including 
the following: 

Value of Exports 
(Thousands of yen) 


Canned and bottled fish_._......._.. 59,400 
Dried and salted fish_..._.......... 14, 600 
Fresh and frozen fish__...-._.__._- 3, 500 
Laver, tangles, and seed oysters_.__. 4, 500 
| gg” SE 5, 600 
Fish and whale oils___- bok tien eet bane 10, 200 
| ne ee ee diatprs 7, 400 

| 


Not recorded in the foreign-trade re- 
turns were exports of canned fish direct 
from Kamchatka, valued at 14,900,000 
yen; whale oil shipped directly from the 
Antarctic whaling grounds, worth 2,200,- 
000 yen; and dried and salted fish 
amounting to 10,700,000 yen sent to Ko- 
rea and Formosa. When these items are 
included, the grand total of Japanese 
marine exports in 1936 reached a value 
of 133,000,000 yen. 

Four kinds of fish and _ shellfish— 
salmon and salmon trout, crab, tomato 
sardines, and tuna—accounted for prac- 
tically all exports of canned sea foods. 
Exports of salmon in 1936 totaled a value 
of 27,000,000 yen, to which must be added 
the estimated 14,900,000-yen value of 
salmon packed in the leased lots and ex- 
ported directly from Kamchatka. 

The United Kingdom was the principal 
buyer of Japanese salmon, taking 80 per- 
cent of the shipments from Japan and 
the bulk of those from Kamchatka as 
well. Practically all red and _ silver 
salmon was destined for the United King- 
dom, whereas Japanese pink salmon was 
distributed among the United Kingdom, 
France, Belgium, and the Netherlands. 
Exports of canned king crab were valued 
at 17,000,000 yen, of which approximately 
one-half was purchased by the United 
States and most of the rest by the United 
Kingdom. 

On the other hand, demand for tomato 
sardines—packed in a sauce made with 
Italian paste—was confined mainly to 
countries of the Far East, notably the 
Philippines, the Netherlands Indies, and 
British India. The United States was 
Japan’s best customer for canned tuna, 
taking 70 percent of exports valued at 
4,700.00 yen. 

Next to canned seafoods, dried and 
salted fish—chiefly cuttlefish, scallops, 
and salmon—ranked highest among 
Japan’s marine exports. They were sold 
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almost entirely to other countries of Asia, 
notably Korea, Formosa, and the Straits 
Settlements. The edible seaweeds, tan- 
gle and laver, also went largely to Asia, 
whereas fresh and frozen fish—tuna and 
scallops—and seed oysters were pur- 
chased in greatest amounts by the United 
States. 

Japan’s fish and whale oils were im- 
ported mainly by Germany, with the re- 
mainder going to Norway, the Nether- 
lands, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States. Three-fourths of the ex- 
ports of fish-meal went to the United 
States, which was also the largest single 
buyer of agar-agar. 


The United States Objects 


In line with its general expansionist 
program the Japanese Government 
played a vigorous role in enlarging the 
fishing grounds to which its vessels had 
access. More than 5,000,000 square miles 
of the oceans extending to the coasts of 
South Africa and South America were 
alleged to be ‘awaiting’ Japanese ex- 
ploitation. Pursuit of the “mission” oc- 
casionally involved fishing vessels in in- 
ternational complications. 

An example of this was the Alaskan 
fisheries dispute. In 1936, a 3-year pro- 
gram to investigate salmon-fishing pos- 
sibilities on the high seas off Alaska was 
announced by Japan’s Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Forestry. Floating canneries 
had been operating since 1930 in the open 
seas off Alaska outside the 3-mile limit, 
especially in Bristol Bay, but they had 
confined their attention to crabs and the 
manufacture of fish meal in which the 
United States had no interest. The pros- 
pect of foreign salmon fishing in the area, 
however, provoked a storm of protest 
from American fishing interests on the 
Pacific coast. Through floating can- 
neries Japan Was in a position to capture 
the red salmon of Bristol Bay as they 
headed toward their natal waters to 
spawn. 

Following an exchange of notes be- 
tween the Governments of the United 
States and Japan in which attention 
was called to the special and unmis- 
takable American interest in Alaskan 
salmon, the Japanese Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Forestry announced in 
March 1938 that the proposed survey 
would be abandoned. 

At about the same time (1938), Jap- 
anese fishermen were excluded by the 
Republic of Panama from operating off 
the Pacific littoral of Panama where 
they were estimated to be taking at 
least 25 percent of the daily catch. 

(The charges—frequently voiced in 
the press—of persistent and widespread 
military espionage on the part of Jap- 
anese fishing personnel are outside the 
present article’s strictly economic scope. ) 


Conclusions 


Despite the abundance of marine re- 
sources at its disposal in coastal waters, 
Japan’s primary concern in prewar years 
was the encouragement of fishing out- 
side these areas in the interests of its 
erport trade. Under the aegis of the 
Government, and in the name of free- 
dom of the seas, Japanese vessels 
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ranged east, north, and south, extend- 
ing their activity to such distant coasts 
as those of Alaska, Australia, and Argen- 
tina. No limits were recognized as to 
the areas which were “‘théirs to exploit”. 

Although coastal fishermen retained 
the traditional primitive and picturesque 
methods of their ancestors, deep-sea 
fishing enterprises adopted up-to-date 
modes and equipment and increased 
their scale of operations. Japan made 
its own contribution to fishing tech- 
niques with widespread use of the float- 
ing cannery, designed to exploit fish- 
ing grounds otherwise inaccessible. 

Because of the positive role which the 
Government played in its development, 
Japan’s fishing industry in its later years 
may be characterized as a veritable “in- 
strument of national policy.” As such, 
it mirrored the official program of po- 
litical and economic expansion in pre- 
war Japan. 

During the war years this once-great 
Japanese fishing activity has been partly 
obliterated, has been restricted and dis- 
organized by many varied factors—by 
mobilization of fishermen, shortage of 
fuel, conversion of fishing craft, and, 
of course, Allied domination of waters 
which formerly served as fishing grounds. 
Numerous aspects of its wartime course 
are shrouded in obscurity. To any 
question concerning the prospects for its 
future, the answer “Not favorable” 
might be considered an understatement. 
As the far-flung fisheries of the Japanese 
fade, opportunities for other peoples may 
mount. 





(Continued from p. 19) 


quoted as having told his Cabinet that “‘it 
is absolutely necessary to exert the strict- 
est possible control” over exchange in 
order to assure its expenditure on ar- 
ticles essential to the economic progress 
of the nation. 


Paraguay 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Asuncion) 


Results of June harvests in Paraguay 
have varied from disappointing returns 
for cotton to excellent promise for sugar- 
cane, cutting of which was just begin- 
ning. Traffic by the tankers of the Ar- 
gentine subsidiary of the West India Oil 
Co., between Montevideo and Asuncion, 
was resumed May 22, and on June 12, the 
Argentine Government granted similar 
permission to the boats of the Companhia 
Argentine de Navegacion Dodero, thus 
removing the shipping difficulties of re- 
cent months. On May 23, the Para- 
guayan Government placed the Banco 
Germanico in liquidation, Other prin- 
cipal firms with Axis interests continue 
under intervention. 

With the completion of harvesting, rice 
production was reported to be slightly 
less than a year ago, corn production was 
improved but still not sufficient for do- 
mestic requirements, and peanut and 
bean production was fair. Mandioca was 
still seriously affected by insect attack. 
Latest estimates place the total cotton 
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crop at 24,000 metric tons of seed cotton 
compared with 46300 metric tons last 
year. Prices continued favorable. 

River traffic has been restored to nor- 
mal. A temporary drop in the levels 
of the Alto Parana River has been 
checked, and the levels of the Paraguay 
River have remained satisfactory with 
about 13 feet of water in the most shallow 
pass. A considerable amount of Para- 
guayan export produce, particularly lum- 
ber and quebracho extract, has been 
moving to tidewater, but imports have 
remained at the relatively low level of 
7,000 to 8,000 metric tons per month. 
A bill presented to the Council of State 
proposes the establishment of a State 
Merchant Fleet (Flota Mercante del 
Estado), to provide service between 
Asuncion and Montevideo and Buenos 
Aires, and possibly for up-river services. 

All three meat-packing plants worked 
full time. Animals were in good condi- 
tion, the average live weight for steers 
being 380 kilograms compared with 340 
a year ago. Imports of Argentine cattle 
may reach 80,000 head compared with 
64,000 head in 1944. If these deliveries 
are realized the packing houses, which 
started operations late this year, may not 
close until the end of the year. Nor- 
mally, at least two packers shut down 
about September. 

Foreign trade continued at good levels 
throughout March. The value of im- 
ports total 13,556,000 guaranies during 
the first 3 months of 1945 and exports 
13,669,000 guaranies. 

Living-cost indexes were reduced 
slightly during May for foodstuffs, but 
combined foodstuffs and other immediate 
consumer goods increased slightly as did 
the general index, over those for April. 
Of primary importance in this change 
were the increased prices for cotton tex- 
tiles. The general index was 213 for 
May and 204 for April 1945. 

The balance sheet of the Bank of Para- 
guay as of the end of May 1945 showed 
little change over that of April, and the 
exchange rates for the guarani remained 
the same. The Minister of Finance pro- 
posed to the Council of Economic and 
Financial Coordination certain reforms 
in the Government’s financial practice 
and policy, aimed at strengthening Para- 
guay’s domestic and foreign credit. The 
Paraguayan Chamber of Commerce, the 
Paraguayan Rural Association, and the 
Paraguayan Industrial Union, which 
represent Paraguay’s basic commerce, 
agriculture, and industry are forthright 
in their approval of the Minister’s recom- 
mendations. 

The Monetary Board of the Bank of 
Paraguay has issued new regulations gov- 
erning accounting procedures for all 
banks operating in Paraguay. The new 
regulations are reported to be practical 
and complete and to embody numerous 
needed reforms. 

The Argentine Industrial Exposition 
inaugurated May 25, 1945, was officially 
closed on June 20. 


Peru 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Lima) 


The post-electoral period in June was 
characterized by general economic sta- 
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United States Foreign Trade in May 1945 


The Bureau of the Census has an- 
nounced that May 1945 exports valued 
at $1,138,000,000 were 14 percent greater 
than April, with lend-lease and non- 
lend-lease or commercial shipments in- 
creasing at about the same rate. 

The shipping weight of May exports 
rose to 18,831,000,000 pounds—an in- 
crease of 18 percent over April, due 
principally to the increase of commercial 
exports to 11,266,000,000 pounds as com- 
pared with 8,812,000,000 pounds in the 
preceding month. 

Lend-lease shipments represented 170 
percent of the value of total exports in 
May as compared with a monthly aver- 
age of 79 percent for 1944, and 40 per- 
cent of the shipping weight as compared 
with the monthly average of 41 percent 
for 1944, indicating a decrease in the 
average value per pound of lend-lease 
shipments. Non-lend-lease or commer- 
cial exports amounted to only 30 percent 
of the total value of exports in May but 
represented 60 percent of the total ship- 
ping weight—indicating a larger pro- 
portion of low-value bulk commodities 
among commercial exports. 

General imports into the United States 
duringsMay were valued at $371,000,000, 
with a shipping weight of 10 400,000 000 
pounds, representing a slight increase 
over the April imports at $366,000,000 
and 10,100,000,000 pounds. 

These figures do not include shipments 
to the United States armed forces 
abroad, nor have they been adjusted for 
changes in price level. Summary figures 


Value of United States Exports of Merchandise, January 1944 Through 


on exports and imports are presented in 
the following tables. 


Value and Shipping Weight of United 
States Imports of Merchandise, Janu- 
ary 1944 Through May 1945 


Values in thousands of dollars; shipping weight in 
millions of pounds] 





| Imports 


General imports ! for con- 





| sump- 
Year and month tion * 
—e 
*to1n, | Shipping a 
Value weight Value 
- | 
1944 | 
January | 300, 122 8, 959 304, 569 
February | 313, 206 9, 373 304, 594 
March 358, 622 9, 753 357, 372 
April | 360, 117 10, 946 356, 242 
May | 386, 330 11, 660 372 
June_-- |} 331,115 10,387 | 322. 
July - 294, 467 9, 284 290, 
August 301, 591 10, 163 206, 
September 280, 644 9, 846 278, 
October 328, 644 10, 558 331, 5% 
November 322, 653 9, 424 324, 396 
December 336, 028 &, 939 332, 768 
Total * 3. 913, 539 119, 293 | 3,872, 072 
1944 monthly average 326, 128 9, 941 322, 673 
1945 
January . 333, 923 9, 416 355, 188 
February 323, 783 8, 640 329, 607 
March __- 364, 680 10, 488 365, 627 
April 366, 072 10, 076 355, 877 
May 371, 417 10, 359 362, 932 





1 General imports include entries for immediate con- 
sumption and entries into bonded customs warehouses 
2 Imports for consumption include entries for imme- 
diate consumption and withdrawals from bonded cus- 
toms warehouses for consumption 
Totals represent sum of unrounded figures, hence 
may differ slightly from sum of rounded amounts 


Vay 1945 


{In thousands of dollars; preliminary] 





Total exports, including reexports and 


lend-lease 


Total exports of domestic merchandise, 
including lend-lease 


Year and month 
Non- 


Total Lend-lease tend -lense 

1944 
January 1, 124, 235 923, 844 200, 391 
February. 1, 106, 934 900, 317 206, 617 
March 1, 196, 992 950, 927 | 246, 065 
April 1, 226, 044 986, 375 239, 669 
May 1, 454, 253 1, 191, 834 262, 419 
June- 1, 296.554 | 1,036, 336 260, 218 
July 1, 197, 25¢ 936, 247 261, 003 
August 1, 188, 001 | 928. 106 259, 895 
September 1, 191, 640 953, 308 238, 332 
October 1, 142, 274 895, 234 247, C40 
November 1, 184, 919 901, 578 283, 341 
December ___- 936, 962 686, 203 250, 759 
Total !___- 14, 246,058 | 11, 290, 309 2, 955, 749 
1944 ia ; ; 
Montly average. - 1, 187, 172 940, 859 246, 312 

1945 
January ._......- 899, 452 647, 726 251, 732 
February 880, 689 658, 814 | 221, 875 
March ____- . 1, 021, 821 723, 391 | 298, 430 
April__- é 1, 002. 369 701, 150 | 301, 219 
May.._-- ; 1, 138. 048 792, 646 | 345, 402 


Percent of Percent of 
lend-lease _ Non- lend-lease 
to total Total Lend-lease lend-leas¢ to total 
exports exports 
82 1, 115, 542 923, 455 192, O87 BS 
&1 1, O98, OSD 900, O78 198, O11 82 
79 1, 187, 318 950, 681 236, 637 SO 
80 | 1, 216, 225 985,415 | 230,810 81 
82 1, 444, 924 1, 190, 909 264, 015 &2 
80 1, 287, 846 1, 035, 399 252, 447 st) 
78 1, 190, 199 935, 573 254, 626 79 
78 1, 180, 786 927, 405 253, 381 79 
0 1, 185, 454 953, 015 232, 435 Si) 
78 1, 18L, 786 927. 405 253, 381 79 
76 1, 176, 501 901, 382 274, 119 77 
73 927, 923 684, 904 243, 019 74 
79 | 14,147, 7064 | 11, 283,014 2, 864, 690 at) 
79 1, 178, 975 940, 251 238, 724 80 
72 892, 509 647, 524 244, 985 73 
75 | 871, 813 656,969 | 214,844 75 
71 | 1,008,812 721, 470 287, 342 72 
70 | 985, 433 699, 878 OR, 555 71 
70 1, 121, 238 7%, 767 330, 471 71 





1 Totals represent sum of unrounded figures, hence may differ slightly from sum of rounded amounts 





bility despite the continued rise in the 
cost-of-living index, the deterioration of 
the cotton crop in certain valleys, and 
the tight operation of exchange allo- 
cations for imports. Manufacturing 


plants maintained activity at high levels, 
notwithstanding sporadic raw-material 
scearcities. Agricultural prospects were 
broadly favorable, and the labor situa- 
tion was quiet. 
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Mining companies and individual op- 
erators continue a cautious policy and 
are engaged only in routine develop- 
ments, with no expansion in output, in 
line with the present hand-to-mouth 
contracts, and also because of uncertain- 
ties in connection with the current op- 
eration of the administrative supervision 
of imports and exports. Additional drill- 
ing operations were undertaken in the 
Government-owned oil fields in northern 
Peru. 

The over-all food supply remained 
satisfactory, and further encouragement 
was given to food-crop producers by the 
recent sale of a substantial quantity of 
farm implements made by the Ministry 
of Agriculture in cooperation with the 
Food Service. Announcement of the ex- 
tension of the Food Production Service 
Agreement was considered as a very fa- 
vorable measure in the interest of the 
national food requirements. As a fur- 
ther step to protect public health, the 
production and sale of cottonseed oil was 
placed under sanitary regulations. 

To facilitate the handling of import 
licenses, the Lima Chamber of Commerce 
has notified its members that imports 
have been classified into six groups, 
namely, foodstuffs, raw materials and 
building materials, machinery and ve- 
hicles, pharmaceutical goods, textiles, 
and miscellaneous articles. 

Building and private-residence con- 
struction continued active, despite inade- 
quate supplies of domestic cement. Sales 
of cement during the first 5 months of 
1945 amounted to 670,195 barrels of 170 
kilograms net, as against 595,667 barrels 
in the corresponding period last year. 

The opening of the new first-class 
Iquitos airport on June 30 marked a nota- 
ble step forward in the development of 
the air transportation system in Peru. 

Sugar quotations remained firm, with 
demand considerably in excess of supply. 
Exports during the first 4 months of 1945 
amounted to 94,289 metric tons, com- 
pared with 107,450 tons in the first 4 
months of 1944. Chilean purchases al- 
ready closed are estimated to cover that 
country’s requirements for 1945. 

Combined out-going cotton shipments 
from Peru during the first 4 months of 
1945 aggregated 11,982 metric. tons, 
whereas exports in the corresponding 
period of 1944 totaled 8,515 tons. The 
leading destinations in 1945 were Vene- 
United States, Colombia, the 
United Kingdom, Cuba, and Chile. 

Combined Peruvian imports for the 
first 4 months of 1945 aggregated 146,752 
metric tons valued at 154,800,000 soles, 
compared with 158,549 tons valued at 
146,200,000 in the like period of 1944. 
Peruvian exports during the first 4 
months of 1945 totaled 636,923 tons val- 
ued at 201,000,000 soles, as against 607,386 
tons worth 165,000,000 soles in the cor- 
responding period of 1944. Peru’s visible 
favorable trade balance during the Janu- 
ary—April period of 1945 totaled 46,200,000 
soles aS compared with 18,800,000 in the 
corresponding period of 1944. These 
figures do not include large quantities of 
cotton, sugar, minerals, and other prod- 
ucts which have been sold to foreign 
buyers but which are still in Peru, owing 
to shipping difficulties. 
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Bolivia 


(From the U. S. Embassy, La Paz) 


A decree establishing a system of im- 
port licensing for all goods valued at 
more than 1,000 bolivianos, or approxi- 
mately $25, was made effective June 15 
and announced in the Bolivian press of 
July 2. In addition, it was reported that 
a recent Chilean decree increased light- 
erage and wharfage charges at the port 
of Arica, which is the principal Chilean 
port of entry serving Bolivia. The effects 
of the new rates on the total cost of mer- 
chandise imported into Bolivia cannot 
yet be estimated, but Bolivian business- 
men are alarmed by reports that the in- 
crease Will be considerable. The Bolivian 
consul at Arica has estimated that cargo 
now en route to Bolivia to be unloaded 
at Arica will pay 420,000 Chilean pesos 
for these charges as compared with only 
144,000 pesos under the former schedule. 
The Bolivian Chamber of Commerce is 
investigating the advisability of routing 
a larger percentage of freight through 
the Peruvian ports of Mollendo and Mat- 
arani. 

On June 2, notes were exchange at 
Buenos Aires, whereby Argentina agreed 
to invest more than 100,000,000 Argentine 
pesos in Bolivian rail lines and an oil 
pipe line, plus 15,000,000 pesos to be used 
in developing Bolivian oil production. 
The loan will be amortized at the rate 
of 5 percent annually and will pay inter- 
est at 3 percent. These charges will be 
payable in crude petroleum, fuel oil, or 
in any money of international accept- 
ance. 

Owing to the fact that three of the 
six locomotives of the Arica-La Paz rail- 
way were undergoing repairs early in 
the month, services were curtailed and 
large quantities of merchandise destined 
for Bolivia were piling up in the Chilean 
port. The Government expedited the 
shipment of Argentine wheat to Bolivia 
by making a special shipment of 400 tons 
of fuel oil to the Argentine railways. 

A recent decree increased the rates for 
the surtax onincomes. The fact that the 
National Convention is to meet shortly 
and other factors have resulted in a num- 
ber of rumors that the Government is 
considering measures which will affect 
business. As a result it is reported that 
business is influenced by unusual caution 
in ordering goods and extending credits. 


Venezuela 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Caracas) 


General economic activity continued 
at satisfactory levels during June, with 
indexes of business movement being 
maintained with slight variation from the 
preceding 5 months. The month was 
featured by sustained heavy arrivals of 
imports from the United States. Con- 
gestion at the port of La Guaira, oc- 
casioned by the volume of imports and 
the lack of transportation facilities to 
move freight inland, was complicated 
further by torrential seasonal rains 
which also paralyzed truck transport to 
a number of interior points, and retarded 
construction activities. The demand 
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Oversea Wood Pulp for U. S. Consumption: What 
Is the Outlook Today? 


No reliable estimates of oversea pulp 
for United States third-quarter con- 
sumption is currently possible, and this 
condition is likely to continue right 
through into September, says the Pulp 
and Paper Unit of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. Although OPA 
on June 14 amended R. M. P. R. 114 so 
as to cover northern European pulp un- 
der existing producer ceiling prices for 
domestic and Canadian wood pulp, and 
the War Shipping Administration on 
June 16 announced the establishment of 
freight rates at $8 per long ton on ship- 
ments of wood pulp from Sweden to the 
United States North Atlantic ports, there 
are many other factors that will affect 
the actual ocean movement. The most 
important is availability of cargo ton- 
nage and allocation through the United 
Maritime Authority. Even though ships 
are made available, actual contracts rest 
upon individual importers and exporters 
for negotiation. As of the end of June, 
one shipment of about 2,000 long tons of 
Swedish dissolving grade sulphite arrived 
in the United States, and a few addi- 
tional departures from Sweden of other 
grades of wood pulp for the United States 
have been reported. 

A number of Swedish ship departures 
carrying wood pulp for South American 
and British ports have been reported 
prior to the end of June. Probably, these 
were possible because of previously closed 
contracts at open prices. A correspond- 
ing adjustment will be made in United 
States export quotas coming under FEA 
control, but allowances will be made for 


the export of pulp by manufacturers who 
are interested in maintaining certain ex- 
port markets and are willing to ship 
abroad. 

The Combined Raw Materials Board 
early in April set up an international 
“Pulp and Paper Working Group” com- 
posed of representatives of the United 
States, the United Kingdom, Canada, 
Belgium, Denmark, France, the Nether- 
lands, and Norway. 

The Group has prepared a prelimi- 
nary report which, however, is subject to 
change in light of official evidence as to 
supply, any reconsideration of require- 
ments, and the availability of shipping. 

The Combined Raw Materials Board 
has informed the shipping authorities of 
the tonnages of pulp and paper from 
northern European sources required by 
the various importing countries and has 
urged that, to the extent that the over- 
all shipping situation permits, shipping 
be made available to move such quan- 
tities as are obtainable. 

The Pulp and Paper Working Group 
recognized the possibility that changes 
in the supply picture, the inadequacy 
of shipping, or other factors may require 
reconsideration of its preliminary find- 
ings, and arrangements have been made 
to keep the situation continuously under 
review. Representatives of the member 
countries will meet in London to adjust 
their requirements for specific grades 
of pulp and paper and to coordinate 
their purchases so as to assure a steady 
flow of supplies to all claimants. 





Northern European wood-pulp mill. 


Courtesy Eric Lagerloef 





for imported commodities was firm and 
generally in excess of the supply. 
Credits and collections were normal, 
with sales of dollar exchange increasing 
to cover remittances on account of larger 
imports. The fiscal condition of the 
Government improved with budgetary 


receipts in excess of expenditures, and 
the combined gold and foreign-exchange 
holdings continued to increase. General 
price levels, already at unprecedented 
heights, showed a tendency to decline, 
although a further increase in the vol- 
ume of circulating medium gave little 
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hope of general price declines in the face 
of continued shortage of commodities. 

In the Maracaibo area wholesale trade 
showed a slight increase over May, while 
retail movement was approximately the 
same. The large coffee crop has not been 
harvested completely, and the export 
movement declined as compared with 
May, producers being inclined to hold 
for higher export prices. Prospects for 
the corn crop are well above average. 
Petroleum activities continued at high 
levels during June. 

The fiscal situation of the Venezuelan 
Government perhaps is unique in that, 
according to the Banco Central, as of 
May 31 the paper bills issued were cov- 
ered by reserves of gold and foreign- 
exchange holdings to the extent of 146.7 
percent. During May, gold and foreign- 
exchange holdings increased to a total of 
493,090,000 bolivares ($147,191,145) as 
compared with 478,960,000  bolivares 
($142,973,134) in April. Although May 
and June figures are not available, the 
total volume of circulating media, as 
calculated by the Banco Central, in the 
hands of the public and banks, reached 
962,200,000 bolivares ($287,223,881) on 
April 30 as compared with 906,600,000 
bolivares ($270,626,886) on March 31 and 
788,200,000 bolivares ($235,283,582) on 
April 3Q, 1944. Despite the recent coin- 
age of a substantial amount of money, 
there has arisen again a reportedly acute 
shortage of fractional metallic currency 
to the detriment of the business move- 
ment, and the press is urging the Gov- 
ernment to take immediate remedial 
action. 

A very large proportion of imports 
from the United States during the month 
consisted of wheat flour, cement, pow- 
dered milk, construction machinery 
(used) and materials, the first two items 
having temporarily satisfied spot de- 
mand. The threatened shortages of 
matches was relieved by a substantial 
import shipment. Stocks of textiles in 
the hands of importing wholesalers and 
retailers were uneven, but the totals were 
considered reasonably satisfactory; mer- 
chants continued to be concerned over 
the future of textile imports in view of 
the very low textile quotas accorded by 
the United States. The press also ex- 
pressed the fear of a scarcity of vege- 
table-oil materials. Shortages also were 
evident as regards trucks, tires, iron and 
steel, and hardware items. 

The beginning of a slightly more cau- 
tious policy on the parg& of importers in 
placing orders abroad was evident, some 
houses being inclined to await a clarifi- 
cation of export price trends and im- 
proved supply conditions in the United 
States. Some responsible houses were 
placing orders on condition that they 
must be reconfirmed if delivery cannot 
be effected within 90 days. Terms con- 
tinued largely unchanged, with exporters 
in the United States generally requiring 
cash against shipping documents; some 
sales were being made on the basis of 
sight draft and a relatively small amount 
of sales to old-established firms were on 
the basis of 30 or 60 days’ time drafts. 
Demand for commercial credit continued 
heavy. Commercial banks continued to 
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discount prime commercial paper at 5 to 
6 percent. 

Total arrivals at all Venezuelan ports 
during June exceeded all previous 
months since 1939, amounting to 81,690 
metric tons. The principal point of con- 
gestion was at La Guaira where facilities 
are not adequate to handle without dif- 
ficulty a monthly inflow of foreign freight 
in excess of 12,000 to 15,000 tons. Late in 
June the National Supply Commission, 
in order to relieve the congestion, ordered 
transportation companies, particularly 
truckers, to lift cargo as presented rather 
than on the basis of their choice. 

Developments in the labor situation 
included a labor dispute in the Maracaibo 
petroleum area which might have led to 
a strike involving about 10,000 workers 
but which was settled on June 14 through 
the conciliatory intervention of the Min- 
ister of Labor. The settlement terms 
established the voluntary reclassification 
of workers, increased the availability of 
foodstuffs for workers in company com- 
missaries, and effected the companies’ 
recognition of the union complaint sec- 
retaries as official representatives of their 
unions. The union of garment workers 
in Caracas is organizing the first na- 
tional congress of garment workers, to 
be held August 1 either in Valencia or 
Caracas. 

The high cost of living continued to 
cause public apprehension and it is an- 
ticipated that price indexes for June will 
have shown no substantial reduction. 
Despite intense activity in residential 
construction, the housing shortage in the 
Federal District continued very acute. 

In the closing days of June Congress 
passed the national budget for 1945-46, 
very few changes having been made in 
the Administration’s original proposal. 
The budget approved provided for the 
expenditure of approximately 500,000,000 
bolivares ($149,253,731), the largest fed- 
eral budget in Venezuela’s history. Con- 
gress also continued to discuss the pro- 
posed Agricultural Law, a proposed revi- 
sion of the Customs Law, and a new 
“probity” law which would make the in- 
comes of public officials subject to public 


review. 
Colombia 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Bogota) 


The extraordinary session of the Co- 
lombian Congress, previously scheduled 
for June 4, was postponed until June 25. 
A state of siege, affecting only Bogota, 
was put into effect on June 12 as the re- 
sult of disturbances that occurred in 
the capital during the month. 

The new import-control plan, which 
divides commodities into classes and dis- 
tributes current foreign exchange among 
them on a predetermined basis, has been 
in operation since June 1. Complaints 
have been few and approval has been 
widespread, particularly among local 
manufacturers who favor the preferences 
given to raw materials and manufactur- 
ing machinery. 

The Office of Exchange, Import, and 
Export Control (La Oficina de Control 
de Cambios, Importaciones y Exporta- 
ciones) suspended the issuance of im- 
port licenses for June on the 21st of that 
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month, because the month’s quota of ex- 
change was exhausted. During the pe- 
riod from June 1 to June 21, import li- 
censes issued totaled $12,920,532 in value, 
divided as follows: Preferential classifi- 
cation (turno), $4,433,000; first classi- 
fication, $7,177,000; and second, third, 
and fourth classifications, $1,311,000. 

The Office of Exchange, Import, and 
Export Control has required all appli- 
cants for import licenses to provide esti- 
mates of the tonnages of their respective 
orders and to indicate the proposed port 
of entry. No definite plans for routing 
imports have been developed. Estimated 
tonnages applying to import licenses is- 
sued during June, together with indi- 
cated ports of entry, were as follows: 
Atlantic ports, 19,370 tons; Buenaven- 
tura, 15,817 tons; and other routes, 1,114 
tons. ' 

Progress was made during the past 
month in bolstering weak links in the 
internal transportation system of Co- 
lombia. Shipments from Buenaventura 
to the interior increased substantially, 
although a landslide along the railroad 
connecting Cali with Medellin will inter- 
rupt traffic on that section for approxi- 
mately 90 days. In the meantime, truck- 
ing will be employed around the slide, 
from La Pintada to La Virginia. Con- 
gestion of cargo occurred at northern 
coastal ports, owing chiefly to the limi- 
tations of shipments up the Magdalena 
River. 

A small decline was registered in the 
cost-of-living index in Bogota, together 
with other deflationary tendencies. This 
was attributed partly to improved crop 
prospects, but also to postwar influences 
indicating a possible improvement in sup- 
plies of raw materials and transportation 
equipment from abroad. 

Building construction decreased in vol- 
ume during recent weeks, owing to short- 
ages of materials. 

Increased interest in Colombia's poten- 
tial reserves of oil was indicated by the 
desire of several new oil companies to ob- 
tain concessions. Operations of oil com- 
panies in general remained restricted, 
owing to scarcities of materials, equip- 
ment, and personnel. On June 6, the 
Shell Oil Co. inaugurated the opening of 
the pipe line which will transport the 
production of the Casabe field to the sea- 
board via the Andian system. The Min- 
ister of Mines and Petroleum (Ministro 
de Minas y Petroleos), Dr. Jesus Antonio 
Guzman, completed his modifications to 
the petroleum law during June. 

There were several measures of im- 
portance to the coffee industry passed 
during June. Executive Decree No. 1249, 
effective June 1, provided for a charge of 
$0.28 per ton per day for coffee remaining 
over 30 days in official warehouses; Reso- 
lution 109, issued by the Transport Con- 
trol Board, increased rates for loading 
and unloading Magdalena River boats; 
and Decree No. 1272 increased the charges 
for port service by $0.57 per ton, effective 
July 1. Of greater importance was the 
resolution of the Office of Exchange, Im- 
port, and Export Control establishing 
new minimum prices as a basis for the 
refund of foreign exchange on coffee ex- 
ports. These minimum prices were es- 
tablished as follows: Medellin, 23.35 pesos 
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($13.34) ; Armenia, 23.06 pesos ($13.17); 
Manizales-Sevilla, 22.78 pesos ($13.01); 
Hardbeans, 22.41 pesos ($12.80); and 
Bucaramanga-Cucuta, 26.50 pesos 
($15.14). The coffee market continued 
firm with speculative buying being 
reported. 

Exports of coffee during May totaled 
386,878 bags of 60 kilograms each, of 
which 120,391 bags went to the United 
States, 6,131 to Canada, 1,281 to Panama, 
and 19,501 to Switzerland. Exports of 
this commodity since October 1, 1944, 
total 2,911,565 bags, of which 1,655,731 
were exported since January 1, 1945. 


Mexico 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Mezico City) 


The Mexican Ministries of Finance and 
National Economy are reported to be 
studying a proposal by the Argentine 
Government for a commercial agreement 
designed to expand trade between the 
two countries and to insure a steady 
reciprocal flow of goods. 

Of interest also is Mexico’s trade with 
Canada, which has shown considerable 
increase since the first of this year. Ac- 
cording to statistics recently released in 
Ottawa, Canadian exports to Mexico in 
the first quarter of 1945 (exclusive of gold 
shipments) had a value of $1,861,000, 
which represented an increase of $366,000 
over the value of comparable exports 
from Canada to Mexico in the first quar- 
ter of 1944. Significant of the growing 
interest of Canada in fostering trade with 
Mexico is the recent visit of an unofficial 
Canadian commercial mission to Mexico 
City for the purpose of bringing Canadian 
merchandise to the attention of Mexican 
importers. 

The Mexican Economic Commission 
has returned to London, en route home, 
after spending 5 weeks on the European 
Continent. The Chief of the Commis- 
sion reports that only preliminary discus- 
sions were held in France and Belgium, 
pending the stabilization of economic and 
commercial activities in those countries. 
Switzerland and Sweden, however, are 
said to be on the verge of resuming com- 
mercial relations with Mexico. A bi- 
monthly direct shipping service from 
Sweden is being instituted, and two ships 
are reported to have sailed to Mexico 
with merchandise. It also is reported 
that a direct shipping service from Eng- 
land to Mexico is to be started by a 
British company. 

An important step in Mexican labor 
legislation was made by the establish- 
ment on June 6 of the new labor-contract 
law. This law, apparently occasioned 
by the textile strikes held early in June, 
has as its purpose the elimination of 
strikes and shut-downs incident to the 
termination of the legal period of oblig- 
atory labor contracts. Strikes and 
shut-downs of this nature seriously ob- 
struct industrial production and result 
in considerable loss of income by work- 
ers. In order to obviate these difficul- 
ties, the new law provides that an exist- 
ing labor contract shall remain in force 
until a new agreement is concluded, re- 
gardless of the termination of the period 
of the contract. The Government may 
invoke the law, in appropriate cases, to 
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improve the economic situation of the 
workers pending the reaching of a new 
agreement. Under the new law the 
Ministry of Labor will schedule negotia- 
tions for the revision and renewal of con- 
tracts and will be empowered to enforce 
participation in such negotiations. 

Strikes which threatened to cripple the 
cotton and woolen industries in early 
June ended when a Presidential resolu- 
tion, effective June 7, granted an increase 
of 22 percent to workers in the cotton- 
goods industry, and another resolution 
of June 8 granted an increase of 22 per- 
cent on daily wages, or 19 percent on 
piece work, to woolen workers. Rayon 
and silk workers received similar benefits 
when a resolution went into effect on 
June 12 which gave them increases of 
23 percent in daily wages, or 20 percent 
in piece-work compensation. These res- 
olutions were based on the new labor- 
contract law and were brought about by 
increased pressure for wage advances to 
balance rising living costs. 

There was indication of a trend away 
from economic controls recently when 
the Chamber of Transformation Indus- 
tries withdrew its proposal to establish 
an agency to control the distribution of 
iron in Mexico. Faced by strenuous op- 
position from all quarters, the Chamber, 
in a resolution presented to the Ministry 
of National Economy, revoked the ap- 
proval given the project in its petition 
presented in March, declared itself op- 
posed to monopoly in any form, and 
pledged itself to abstain from participa- 
tion in any such organization. 

Relations between labor and employer 
will be a subject of prime congideration 
at various industrial and commercial 
conventions meeting in Mexico City this 
summer and fall, according to advance 
news stories which emphasize the im- 
portance of this aspect of management 
in its relation to Mexico’s rapidly ex- 
panding industrial economy. The con- 
ventions as scheduled are the Conven- 
tion of Chambers of Commerce, to be held 
in August, the Convention of Employers’ 
Organizations, in September, and the 
Congress of Industrialists, in October. 

The National Industrial Exposition, 
which is scheduled to open November 20, 
the anniversary of the Revolution of 
1910, will include only Mexican exhibitors 
and Mexican products. An area of more 
than 30,000 square meters has been re- 
served for the Exposition on the site of 
the projected Industrial City north of 
the Capital, where a model-housing col- 
ony for workers is to be completed in 
1946. The theme of the Exposition will 
be the progress which has been made 
in Mexican industry under the principles 
laid down by the Revolution. It is esti- 
mated by the Exposition’s Board of Di- 
rectors that industrial production ex- 
hibited in the forthcoming Exposition 
will represent as much as 2,500,000,000 
pesos. 

The Nacional Financiera, S. A., a Gov- 
ernment-controlled investment banking 
organization, opened subscriptions on 
June 26 for 40,000,000 pesos in partici- 
pation certificates to be known as “Issue 
K.” These certificates, of coupon type, 
bear interest at 6 percent, payable quar- 
terly. They represent participation in a 
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common fund invested in Federal and 
State bonds, banking, mortgage, and 
first-class industrial securities. “Issue 
K” has no fixed redemption date, but 
will carry penalty premiums graduated 
from 1 to 5 percent in the event of retire- 
ment by the bank during the first 5 years. 
Their redemption at par at any time, at 
the option of the holder, is guaranteed. 
Nacional Financiera S. A. has gained a 
high reputation in Mexico through its 
record in meeting obligations. The is- 
suance of participation certificates by 
this organization on attractive terms is 
one means employed by the Mexican 
Government to channel savings into 
sound and constructive investment. It 
is reported in the press that 10,000,000 
pesos of “Issue K”’ was subscribed in the 
first 2 days of offering. 

A 10-point program to increase tourist 
travel to Mexico was recommended to 
the Mexican Government’ by the Na- 
tional Tourist Board in a meeting con- 
vened in mid-June by the Tourist Bureau 
of the Ministry of Interior. Among the 
recommendations were: The establish- 
ment of special offices at ports of entry 
and along popular routes to assist and 
advise tourists; the assurance of ade- 
quate supplies of gasoline and clean, at- 
tractive service stations along all tourist 
routes; stringent regulation of guide and 
chauffeur services; fullest cooperation 
with American travel agencies, which are 
responsible in large part for the direc- 
tion of tourist traffic to Mexico. 

According to information released by 
the Tourist Bureau mentioned above, 
205,000 tourists visited Mexico in 1944 
spending approximately 270,000,000 
pesos, as compared with 188,000 tourists 
entering the country and spending 261,- 
900,000 pesos in the prewar year of 1940. 
The 1944 figures indicate a slight drop 
from the peak year of 1943 when 207,000 
tourists spent some 280,000,000 pesos in 
the country. The lowest recent year was 
1942, when, on account of war conditions, 
only 100,000 tourists entered the country 
and total expenditures came to only 123,- 
675,000 pesos. The Mexican Govern- 
ment has shown a lively interest in the 
development of tourist traffic and has 
under preparation various measures to 
increase it in the postwar years. 

Cattlemen of the Huasteca District, 
the principal source of beef cattle for the 
Federal District, are reported to have 
met at Tampico on June 16 to form a 
Huasteca Cattlemen’s Alliance for the 
purpose of enforcing a high price for 
cattle on the hoof.* The Federal Govern- 
ment is said to be preparing counter 
measures in order to combat the existing 
meat shortage in the Federal District 
and to maintain the officially established 
ceiling prices. The principal measure 
under preparation is said to be the ac- 
celeration of imports of cattle from Cen- 
tral and South America. 


Guatemala 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Guatemala) 


An Economic-Financial Protocol 
signed June 19, 1945, by delegates of 
Guatemala and El Salvador, recom- 
mended on a reciprocal basis the elimi- 
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nation of customs duties on products 
originating in the participating countries, 
excepting on coffee, sugar, tobacco, and 
products subject to monopoly control in 
either country; recommended the crea- 
tion of a Mixed Econcmic Commission to 
plan the “unification of the economies 
and harmonization of the treasuries” of 
these two countries, involving the uni- 
fication of customs tariffs, codes, and 
regulations, pure food and drug legis- 
lation, the establishment of a fixed 
rate of exchange, a stabilization fund if 
necessary to maintain the exchange rate, 
and the possible joint issuance of paper 
currency and fractional metallic cur- 
rency, also an examination in those coun- 
tries of existing Government contracts 
with private companies engaged in land, 
ocean, and air transportation in order to 
bring about their “homogeneity insofar 
as may be possible.” 

Constructive results of the First Re- 
gional Economic Congress that closed 
June 5, were noted in the prompt adop- 
tion by the National Government of sev- 
eral of the 77 recommendations sub- 
mitted by the Congress to the President. 
One of these requires the periodic ex- 
amination, by the authorities in each po- 
litical subdivision, of the weights and 
measures used for business dealings 
within its jurisdiction and the acquisition 
by munitipal authorities of media of 
standard weights and measures to lend 
free to the public to guarantee standard- 
ization of the weights and measures in 
use. 

An Office of Coordinate Prices and 
Supplies was organized, effective July 1, 
to implement the Economic Emergency 
Law (Legislative Decree No. 90). 

The Government’s mail contract with 
the Pacific Steam Navigation Co., which 
carries mail between Guatemalan Pa- 
cific Coast ports and Panama and inter- 
mediate points, was continued for an 
additional 2-year period, beginning as of 
September 1944. 

The date fixed for the liquidation of 
the domestic salt producers pool, the 
Consorcio Salinero, was advanced an- 
other month. 

International cable and radiogram 
rates operating from Guatemala to the 
United States and its possessions were 
reduced. 

A survey of the inadequate automatic 
telephone equipment now in operation in 
Guatemala has aroused public hopes that 
an up-to-date American-made telephone 
system may replace the present over- 
loaded installation. 

Guatemala has extended an invitation 
to the Central American countries to 
convene in August at Guatemala City for 
a Regional Radio Communications Con- 
gress, préliminary to attending the Third 
Inter-American Radio Communications 
Convention to be held at Rio de Janeiro 
in September. 

The increase of 10 quetzales per quin- 
tal offered by the chicle extracting com- 
panies to contractors for the forthcom- 
ing tapping season which is calculated 
to stimulate energetic exploitation of the 
chicle trees, combined with the destruc- 
tive forest fires that in April ravaged an 
estimated 50 percent of the national for- 
ests in the Peten, have aroused the au- 
thorities to the need for better forest- 
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conservation measures. To prevent the 
overtapping and undue exploitation of 
chicle in the Peten national forests, cer- 
tain sections of which have been worked 
continuously for about 30 years, the Gov- 
ernment stopped chicle tapping in a so- 
called “zone of rest” for a period of 5 
years. 

Further progress in the program to 
eliminate Axis economic influence was 
noted in the expropriation by the Gov- 
ernment of Axis-owned stock in certain 
agricultural corporate enterprises, in port 
authorities, electric power companies, 
waterworks, and banks. 

Aerovia Braniff is reported to have filed 
an application with the Ministry of Com- 
munications to permit that company to 
extend its commercial air line operations 
southward out of Mexico. The incorpo- 
ration of the recently formed domestic 
aviation company, the Compahi Guate- 
malteca de Aviacion, S. A., was completed 
when the company was duly reported 
in the public registry. The ownership of 
shares is restricted to 85 percent to Guat- 
emalans and 15 percent to a foreign- 
operating air line company. 

The Civil Aviation Club ‘Aero Club de 
Guatemala), was inaugurated June 22, 
with visiting civilian fliers from the El 
Salvador Civil Aviation Club in attend- 
ance. The Guatemalan Aero Club has 
four light planes and anticipates obtain- 
ing an additional three in the near future. 

An extraordinary session of the Na- 
tional Assembly was called for June 19 
to consider specifically the National 
Budget for the fiscal year 1945-46, the La- 
bor Code, and a Cooperative Development 
Law. The budget bill as submitted by 
the Executive to the National Assembly 
provides for expenditures totaling ap- 
proximately 25,400,000 quetzales. 

Banana shipments, although slightly 
lower in June as compared with May, 
were with this exception substantially 
heavier than for any previous month 
since June 1941. The maintenance of 
this volume of banana exports depends 
largely upon the over-all petroleum sup- 
ply situation as applied to Guatemala, 
since curtailed fuel-oil deliveries here 
proportionately restrict the ability of the 
railways to haul bananas to the seaboard, 
and short supplies of Diesel oil for use of 
the banana growers proportionately re- 
duce the sigatoka-disease controls. 

While preliminary estimates of the 
total 1945-46 coffee crop indicate a re- 
duction from that of the preceding year, 
an appraisal at this time of the amount 
of the anticipated difference is too far 
ahead of the harvest period to be of much 
value. As of June 23, still unshipped in 
the ports were 98,400 bags (60 kilograms) 
of the 1944-45 crop, and located in the 
interior was an additional quantity of 
13,392 bags authorized for export. Ship- 
ments during the quota year October 1, 
1944, to June 23, 1945, totaled 637,505 
bags, of which 559,940 bags had United 
States import-quota rights and 177,565 
bags constituted “reserve’’ shipments. 
When the coffee authorized for shipment 
and yet to be exported can be moved, 
Guatemala will still be some 352,000 bags 
short of completing the United States 
import quota assigned on the basis of the 
last quota adjustment. 
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Surinam 
(From the U. S. Consulate, Paramaribo) 


No seasonal changes in crop conditions 
were reported in June 1945. Rainfall was 
sufficient to supply necessary moisture 
for sugar and rice. 

Owing to lack of available ships, trans- 
port of bauxite did not exceed the aver- 
age 50,000 metric tons during the month. 

Imports of merchandise, except from 
the United States, continued to decrease 
because of delay in arrival of cargoes 
from southern South America via 
Curacao. 

The annual budegtary expenses for 
Surinam were raised about 1,500,000 
guilders by the supplementary budget 
approved by the Legislative Council on 
June 7, 1945, for the purpose of providing 
more comprehensive export control and 
public works. 

Sugar-plantation managers still re- 
fused to increase wages to the point 
necessary to induce laborers in other 
fields of activity, or the unemployed, to 
return to the centrals permanently. The 
only other solution for the farm labor 
shortage is immigration of labor, which 
probably will be the subject of postwar 
study by the Netherlands Government at 
an early date. 


rr 


Contributors 
Column 


L. M. Herman (“In the Uzbek Repub- 
lic’).—See the April 7, 1945, issue of 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 

Leo G. Koepfle (“British Malaya”) .— 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY regrets that 
a biographical sketch of Mr. Koepfle is 
not available at this time. 

Frances F. Miller (‘Japan's Pacific 
Fisheries: War-Shattered Activity”) — 
See the June 23, 1945, issue of this mag- 
azine. : 

Sidney O. Wolcott (‘Postwar China 
Will Beckon to Tourists” and “How Far 
Is a Mile in Chinese?”).—See the April 
14, 1945, issue of this magazine. 





New German Product for 
Surgeons and Doctors? 


A solution of certain resins in alcohol 
which when applied to the hands of doc- 
tors and nurses makes the use of rubber 
gloves unnecessary is claimed to have 
been developed by a German surgeon, 
according to the European press. 

No detailed information is available 
about its composition, but it is said to 
lend itself to other uses. If wounds and 
the surrounding skin are painted with the 
solution, it acts as protection, and it may 
also be used for holding bandages in 
place. The substance is applied with 
sterilized flour of rye, which serves as an 
extender. No bad effects to the skin will 
result, it is stated. 
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Civil Aeronautics Board Makes Long-Awaited and 
Momentous Decision Concerning Air-Transport 
Services to Foreign Countries 


Three United States air carriers— 
Pan American Airways, Inc., American 
Export Airlines, Inc., and Transconti- 
mental & Western Air, Inc.—were au- 
thorized in a decision released July 5 by 
the Civil Aeronautics Board to operate 
air transportation routes which will pro- 
vide additional services across the North 
Atlantic to Portugal, Spain, Eire, the 
British Isles, the Scandinavian countries, 
Russia, and other European countries, 
North Africa, the Near East, and India. 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, Chicago, and Detroit are the 
United States terminal points designated 
by the Board for these services. The 
Board’s decision was approved by the 
President, as required by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act. 

Concurrently the Board issued a de- 
cision approving the acquisition of 
American Export Airlines, Inc., by Amer- 
ican Airlines, Inc. 

The certificates authorizing the new 
services are limited to a term of 7 years 
in order that the operations thereunder, 
after a reasonable period, may be 
reviewed. 

In its decision in the North Atlantic 
route case the Board_recognized that the 
routes established cannot be operated 
into and through the foreign countries 
involved until those countries have 
granted the necessary permits. A num- 
ber of them have already done so, and 
it is believed that operations over por- 
tions of the new routes can be begun 
without awaiting the conclusion of diplo- 
matic arrangements with all of the 
countries concerned. 

Pan American Airways, Inc., is the 
only United States air carrier which has 
heretofore had permanent authorization 
for services across the North Atlantic. 
It holds certificates to operate through 
Bermuda and the Azores to Portugal and 
thence to London and to Marseille, and 
through Eire to London. Under the 
present decision, Pan American’s exist- 
ing route to London is extended through 
Europe and the Near East to Calcutta, 
India, via the following intermediate 
points: Brussels, Prague, Vienna, Buda- 
pest, Belgrade, Bucharest, Istanbul, An- 
kara, Beirut, Baghdad, Teheran, Karachi. 
Between Vienna and Istanbul some 
schedules will serve Budapest and Bu- 
charest, and others will serve Belgrade; 
likewise, between Ankara and Karachi 
some schedules will serve Teheran and 
others will serve Beirut and Baghdad. 
Barcelona is added to Pan American’s 
present route between Lisbon and 
Marseille. 

American Export Airlines, Inc., operat- 
ing under a temporary certificate, has 
heretofore been authorized to provide 
service to Lisbon, Portugal, and Foynes, 
Eire. The certificate issued today to 
American Export authorizes it to operate 
services via Labrador, Greenland, and 
Iceland to Stavanger, Stockholm, Hel- 
sinki, Leningrad, and Moscow, and via 


Newfoundland, the Azores and to Foynes, 
Glasgow, London, Amsterdam, Copen- 
hagen, Berlin, Warsaw, and Moscow. 

Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc., 
was authorized to operate from points 
in the United States through Newfound- 
land and thence (over a northern leg) 
to Foynes, Paris, Berne, Rome, Athens, 
Cairo, Jerusalem, Basra, Dhahran, and 
Bombay; and over a southern route to 
Lisbon, Madrid, Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, 
Bengasi, and Cairo. It is also permitted 
to operate (over a southern route) via 
Lisbon and Madrid to Rome, where it 
connects with services over the northern 
leg of its route. 

In reaching a decision to permit do- 
mestic air carriers to engage in interna- 
tional air transportation, the Board rec- 
ognized that such an operation would 
have some adverse competitive effect 
upon an international air carrier whose 
operations are limited to border ports of 
entry. It pointed out, however, that, in- 
sofar as Pan American is concerned, this 
competitive disadvantage has been min- 
imized to some extent by authorizing that 
company to conduct operations to Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Boston, Philadelphia, and 
Washington, in addition to New York. 

In the North Atlantic route case deci- 
sion the Board is taking two steps to- 
ward recognizing the necessity for flex- 
ibility in the conduct of internatjonal air 
transportation services. It points out in 
its decision that there are many uncer- 
tainties which cannot be definitely deter- 
mined at this time and that, therefore, 
the service authorized should not be of 
a fixed and inflexible nature but should 
be of such character as to permit neces- 
sary review and revision and at the same 
time provide a framework which will per- 
mit proper development of American in- 
ternational air transportation service. 

Accordingly, the certificates were lim- 
ited to a period of 7 years from their ef- 
fective date. In addition the routes 
specified in the new certificates in this 
case are general route areas instead of 
the usual point-to-point pattern. Thus, 
for example, on its route beyond London 
to Calcutta, Pan American is authorized 
to serve in general the countries through 
which it operates subject to compliance 
with the laws of those countries and the 
regulations issued by the Board. Within 
the general route areas the Board has 
prescribed an initial service plan setting 
forth intermediate and terminal points 
within the area to which service is con- 
templated. With the Board’s approval 
and upon compliance with its regulations 
a carrier may initiate changes in this 
service plan within the area prescribed. 

In a separate decision permitting 
American Airlines, Inc., to acquire con- 
trol of American Export Airlines, Inc., 
the Board held that the acquisition as 
provided for in the agreement between 
the two air carriers would be a compli- 
ance with the Board’s order of July 30, 
1942, requiring American Export Lines, 
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Inc. (a steamship company) to divest it- 
self of control of American Export Air- 
lines, Inc. With the exception of one 
revision which the Board held to be ad- 
verse to the public interest, as unduly 
restrictive, the Board approved the 
agreement between the two carriers. 
The Board disapproved the provision 
whereby American Airlines, Inc., and 
American Export Lines, Inc. (the steam- 
ship company), agreed that, so long as 
they retained their respective interests 
in American Export Airlines, Inc., they 
would conduct operations in interna- 
tional air transportation, exclusive of 
operations on the North American con- 
tinent only through American Export 
Airlines, Inc. The approval or disap- 
proval of that provision of the agreement 
was not a condition of the obligation to 
the parties to perform the other condi- 
tions of the agreement. 

Under the terms of the agreement be- 
tween American Export Lines, Inc. (the 
steamship company), American Export 
Airlines, Inc., and American Airlines, 
Inc., American Export Airlines, Inc., is to 
sell to American Airlines 120,000 shares 
of its unissued capital stock at a price 
of $25 per share or an aggregate price of 
$3,000,000. As a result of this transac- 
tion American Airlines, Inc., would, upon 
the performance of the agreement, hold 
not less than 51.4 percent of the total of 
not more than 233,331 shares of out- 
standing capital stock of American Ex- 
port Airlines, Inc. American Export 
Lines, Inc. (the steamship company) will 
retain its present holdings in the airline 
(which, under the new agreement, will 
amount to approximately 24 percent of 
the capital stock). The dissolution of 
American Export Airlines, Inc., is not 
contemplated. The name is to remain 
unchanged, and the company is to re- 
main a separate corporate entity. 

Referring to the certificate granted 
American Export Airlines, Inc., and its 
approval of the acquisition of American 
Export Airlines, Inc., by American Air- 
lines, Inc., the Board said: “The plan 
presented by American and Export will 
permit utilization of the combined 
strength of these two companies, making 
use of the operating organization and 
experience and traffic-generating facili- 
ties of American in this country and the 
experience and organization gained by 
Export in its international air service.” 

Other proceedings involving air trans- 
portation services across the South At- 
lantic, to the Latin American countries, 
and across the Pacific are pending before 
the Board. 





Research Council for 
South Africa? 


A bill to establish a Council for Scien- 
tific and Industrial Research is under 
consideration by the South African Par- 
liament, according to the foreign press. 

The council will be concerned with de- 
velopment of the country’s natural re- 
sources, the expansion of industry, and 
the training of research workers, and 
will have a full-time president and nine 
additional members. 
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(Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Monday, 
July 9, 1945) 


The Foreign Economic Administration 
has issued the following Current Export 
Bulletins: 

No. 632—Current Export Bulletin No. 255, 
July 2, 1945 
I. Special Provisions for Mezico Under Gen- 
eral License GLV 


A. The Foreign Economic Admininstration 
announces that, effective immediately, the 
following commodities may be exported to 
Mexico under General License GLV, within 
the specified limitations, subject to the 
special provisions for Mexico as set forth 
in Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 18, 
Page 127, title E, item 3, and subject to the 
further provision that: 

1. Such commodities are intended for the 
direct use of the consignee or members of 
his immediate family and are not for pur- 
poses of resale; 

2. In a single shipment the total quantity 
of all articles or commodities classified under 
a single Schedule B number shall not ex- 
ceed $25“in value, U. S. currency, for items 
in Group I (cotton) and $50 in value, U. S. 
currency, for those items in Group II 
(woolens). 

LIST OF COMMODITIES 
Group I—Cotton (Dollar Value Limitation— 
$25) 

Schedule 

B Number Commodity Description 

309300 Women’s knit hosiery. 

309400 Children’s knit hosiery. 

309500 Men’s knit hosiery. 

309600 Men’s and boys’ underwear. 

309700 Women’s and children’s underwear. 

309800 Nightwear, knit, women’s and chil- 
dren's. 

309910 Men’s and boys’ sweaters, jersey 

pull-overs and sweatshirts. 

309950 Women’s and children’s sweaters 
and shawls. 

309990 Knit apparel, n. e. s. 

311300 Men’s and boys’ jackets and wind- 
breakers. 

311400 Overalls, breeches, pants, aprons, 
and men’s work clothing, n. e. s. 

311500 Nightwear, men’s and boys’. 

311610 Underwear, men’s and boys’. 

311710 Work shirts. 

311720 Other men’s and boys’ shirts, except 
knit. 

312000 Men’s and boys’ clothing of woven 
fabrics, n. e. s. 

312200 Women’s dresses and ensembles. 
312400 Women’s and children’s underwear 
and nightwear, not knit. 

312700 Children’s outwear, not knit. 

312900 Women’s and children’s apparel of 
woven fabrics, n. e. s. 

318900 Housefurnishings, n. e. s. 


Group II—Wool (Dollar Value Limitation— 
$50) 

Schedule 

B Number Commodity Description 

367500 Knit bathing suits. 

367600 Knit sweaters for men, women and 
children. 

367700 Wool knit goods, n. e. s. 

368005 Men’s overcoats, suits and pants. 

368098 Boy’s overcoats, suits and pants. 

368200 Women’s and children’s dresses and 
ensembles, except knit. 

368300 Women’s and children’s apparel, ex- 
cept knit, n. e. s. 

368950 Men’s and boys’ apparel, except knit, 
n. e. 8. 
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B. The special provisions for Mexico as set 
forth in Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 
18, page 127, item 3, are extended to include 
the foregoing. 


II. Restoration of Private Trade to French 
North Africa 


A. Effective July 1, 1945, the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration announces restoration 
of private trade to French North Africa (Al- 
geria, French Morocco, and Tunisia). Export 
license applications for that area will be con- 
considered immediately by the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration for any of the com- 
modities listed in part D below. 

It is suggested that interested exporters 
immediately establish trade contacts with 
French North Africa for these commodities 
in order to assure a continuous flow of sup- 
plies. The accompanying list of items re- 
stored to private trade is a substantial per- 
centage of the commodities eligible for sup- 
ply from the United States during the second 
half of 1945. In addition, export license ap- 
plications for small amounts of commodities 
which are not listed in part D will be Con- 
sidered by the Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion. 

Exporters are cautioned that this export 
program does not represent a commitment 
of the Foreign Economic Administration and 
may be revised without further notification. 


B. The export procedure for Group A des- 
tinations as described in Comprehensive Ex- 
port Schedule No. 18, page 184, is applicable 
to French North Africa. Exporters are cau- 
tioned that the restoration of private trade 
does not affect the import license require- 
ments of French North Africa and that ship- 
ments made to that area which are not cov- 
ered by import licenses may be subject to 
confiscation upon arrival. U. S. exporters 
should continue to state the import license 
number or indicate “none’’ under question 
5 of all export license applications (form 
FEA-419) for proposed shipments to French 
North Africa. 


C. Exporters are reminded that all of the 
general license provisions applicable to Group 
G destinations are effective for French North 


D. Commodities Exportable to French North 
Africa Through U. S. Commercial Trade. 


Group 00—Animdals and Animal Products, 
Edible 
Schedule B Nos. 001000—009900. 


Dried skimmed and semiskimmed milk and 
dried buttermilk. 


Dried whole milk (acidified). ° 
Group 0—Animals and Animal Products, In- 
edible. 


Schedule B Nos. 020101—-099998. 
Gelatin and manufactures, including gela- 
tin glue, inedible Spermaceti. 


Group 1—Vegetable Food Products and Bev- 
erages. 


Schedule B Nos. 101100—178000. 
Flours, including lactated flour. 


Group 2—Vegetable Products, Inedible, Ez- 
cept Fibers and Woods 


Schedule B. Nos. 200100—299998. 

Battery boxes of hard rubber. 

Camelback. 

Casings and tubes, automobile, bicycle, and 
motorcycle, including truck and bus. 

Fan belts, automotive. 

Hard rubber goods including electrical 
goods. 
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Hose and tubing, including automobile 
radiator hose. 
Latex. 
Rubber and friction tape. 
Rubber and balata belting, including rub- 
berized carrier belts. 
Rubber boots, shoes, gloves, and mittens. 
Rubber clothing, including rubberized. 
Rubber erasers. 
Rubber packing. 
Rubber thread. 
Rubber manufactures, other. 
Shellac, bleached or unbleached. 
Tire repair material. 
Tires, solid, automobile, truck, and other 
solid tires. 
Group 3—Texztile Fibers and Manufactures 
Schedule B Nos. 300005—399900 
Impregnated fabrics. 
Linoleum, 60’’. 
Oilcloth, 50’’. 
Sewing thread. 
Twine, cotton and binder. 
Group 4—Wood and Paper 
Schedule B Nos. 400100-479900 a 
Blotting paper. 
Book and cover paper. 
Boxboard. 
Bristol board, including index board. 
Cash-register paper. 
Cigarette paper. 
Envelopes. 
Fiber insulation board. 
Filing folders and index cards. 
Filter paper. 
Greaseproof and waterproof paper. 
Heavy fiber shipping containers. 
Heavy paper bags. 


Notebooks. 
Paperboard, including insulation board. 
Surface-coated paper, including surface- 


coated gummed tape paper. 

Toilet paper. 

Vulcanized fiber sheets, strips, rods, and 
tubes. 

Wrapping paper, including kraft. 

Writing paper (sulfite), bond, ledger, and 
offset. 

Other paper 

Group 5—Nonmetallic Mtnerals 
Schedule B Nos. 500100-599098 

Abrasive paper and cloth. 

Abrasive wheels, emery, corundum, and 
those manufactured from artificial abra- 
sives. 

Abrasives, natural (include emery powder). 

Asbestos manufactures, including boiler 
mattress covers and fillers, brake lining, 
clutch facings, packing, paper millboard 
and rollboard, and sheets 

Asbestos, unmanufactured, fiber and yarn. 

Calcium carbonate, precipitated. 

Carbon products, including brushes and 
stock, electrodes, and lighting carbons. 

Cement, hydraulic and refractory. 

Clay crucibles. 

Diamond grinding wheels. 

Diamonds suitable for only industrial use. 

Electrical porcelain. 

Fire brick, including chrome and magnesite. 

Fire clay. 

Glass fiber and powder. 

Glassware, including chemical glassware 
and electric insulators, lamp chimneys, 
lantern globes, and unfilled glass con- 
tainers. 

Graphite, colloidal. 

Graphite, natural, ground. 

Graphite products, including brushes and 
stock, electrodes and manufactures with 
graphite components. 

Grindstones. 

Mineral wax, except paraffin wax. 

Nonmetallic mineral products, including 
precious. 

Pottery. 

Steel wool. 

Tale, crude and ground; also blanks, cubes, 
and discs, except crayons. 

Group 6—Metals and Manufactures, Except 

Machinery and Vehicles 

Schedule B Nos. 600100—699700 
Bale ties, including wire bale ties. 


*Export of these commodities may be ef- 
fected through commercial channels only 
when intended for railroads, mines, and spe- 
cial industrial requirements. 
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Boiler tubes, seamless and welded.* Ball and roller bearings and parts. Lamps, electric, large filament, medium- k 
le Bolts, including railroad machine screws, Batteries, dry-cell, wet-cell, and flashlight. screw, mogul, bipost bayonet, and other : 
nuts, rivets, washers, etc. (except auto- Battery chargers, including nonrotating. large-base lamps. i 
motive) .* Bells, buzzers, annunciators, and alarms. Lamps, small filament, miniature, and 
. Brass and bronze castings and forgings. Bicycles and parts. candelabra base. 
Kk Brass and bronze die stocks and shims. Blowers and yentilating machinery and Lamps, vapor and nonfilament. i 
Brass and bronze plates, sheets, bars, rods, parts. Lathes, including engine and turret. : 
unfinished shafting, and blanks. Boiler parts, including boiler-gauge glass Laundry machinery and parts. 
Brass and bronze wire, bare and insulated. tubing. Locomotive parts and accessories. 
Brass goods, plumbers’, including pipe fit- Bookkeeping and accounting machines. Locomotives, Diesel and Diesel-electric. 
tings and valves. Bookkeeping-machine parts. Mechanical-drive turbines and parts. ' 
Brass wood screws. eo and chucking machines, Metal-cutting tools, machine-operated, in- 
Brass and bronze manufactures. ° cluding portable. 4 
Coie. one om, See See. eee Calculating rygeneen’ oon pone ORE and Metal-grinding machines and parts, in- 
er — ee, ee Oe ie parts. 6 . ‘ cluding tool-grinding and universal cut- | 
vrother. nee , Sean paeei sisaeheainn sulin furnaces | 
apacitors. 3 
F ye ar ng We hy a or penn sig Card punching, sorting, and tabulating Metalworking machines and parts, includ- i 
yane alloys, f A. fer ‘ machines. ing sheet and plate. 
- ys, ferrochrome, ferromanganese, Chucks f. hi tool : 
ferronickel, ferrotitanium, ferrosilicon, ucks for machine tools. Meters, water. 
silicon-titanium and spiegeleisen. Combines or reaper-threshers. Milling machines, n. e. s., including milling 
Forgings, iron and steel. gem ig eae onemgge teed end caps, seg- cutters. ’ { 
Flints for lighters. pra art ee — V-rings, and cones Mine, industrial, and other freight cars, not 
Gas stoves, ranges, room and water heaters. Concrete ea I a over 10-ton capacity. | 
Horseshoes. Condensers, synchronous. Mining, quarrying, and well-drilling ma- q 
ingots, blooms, billets, slabs, and bare, iron Conduit and switch boxes, including out- chinery, equipment, and parts. 4 
and steel. : let conduit. Motorcycles and parts. . 
gee] oo peases. Construction equipment and parts. Mowers. 
Lead pipes : bar ggeny three-fourths and less than a etnies -_ ee 
: . Ww. aper machinery and parts. 
ne Tyner are, Lenin aes needles. Conveying equipment and parts, including Petroleum refining machinery. 
Pipe, casing oil-line pipe, seamless and conveyors, bucket, chain, or belt. Planers. 
welded.* yo shellers. viaater, horse and power. 
ipe, cast-iron, pressure and soil pipe.* rans. lows, horse and power. 
Pine, black and manvantaed.* pipe Cultivating implements, including culti- Poultry omaneaak 
Pipe, iron and steel, other.* vators, horse and power. Power-driven machinery parts. 
Pipe fittings, including cast-iron pressure Drilling machines, including vertical. Power switches, circuit breakers over 10 , 
pipe fittings and malleable iron.* Drills and seeders. amperes, and parts. 
Plates, sheets, skelp, strips, hoop, band, Duplicating machines and parts. Printing blanks, including addressograph 
ce- and scroll, iron and steel, including —  seoile oie r¢ — amplifier blanks . 8 grap. i 
. an -a SS sys ; : 
are ae Se ee ee Electric cooking ranges, commercial. — ager centrifugal _ deep-well 
nd Railroad joints, spikes, splice bars, fish Electric fans. urbines, gasoline and oil, hydraulic, ro- i 
‘ Electric flatirons. tary, hand, and windmill. 
plates, and tie plates including metal ; 
ties.* . Electric industrial trucks and tractors. Pushcarts and hand trucks. : 
nd Railroad switches, frogs, and crossings.* Electric lighting fixtures and parts, in- Radio apparatus and parts. 
Railway car axles including locomotive.* terior and exterior. Railway car parts, except axles and wheels. , 
Railway car tires and wheels, including Electric motors, accessories, and parts, in- Rectifiers, mercury power, and rectifier ef « 
locomotive.* cluding railway motors. tubes. : 
Rods, welding, including electric. Electrical indicating and recording instru- Refrigerating machinery. | 
Scales, balances, and weights. ments. Refrigerators, commercial, and parts. 4 
ind Sheet piling. Electrical testing apparatus and parts. Refrigerators, electric, parts for } 
ra- Staples. Elevators and parts. Rheostats. : 
Steel, alloy other than stainless. Engine accessories and parts. i 
ir). Structural iron and steel.* Engines, internal combustion, carburetor a chinery and parts, including road | 
ler Tacks. type, not over 10 h. p. % 
ng, Tanks, lined steel. Engines, internal-combustion, Diesel and ps ee machinery and parts. ’ 
ard Terneplate.* semi-Diesel, not over 200 h. p. re ors, N. €. S. 
Tinplate and taggers’ tin.* Excavators and parts, including power wing machines and parts, domestic and : 
mn. Tool-bit blanks, iron and steel. shovels. industrial. 
Wire, iron or steel, including barbed wire, Feed cutters, grinders, and crushers. Shoe machinery and parts. I 
ind galvanized wire, and coated wire of iron Feeder voltage regulators. Sockets, outlets, fuse blocks, lighting 
or steel.* Flashlight cases. switches, and parts. 
Wire rods.* Flour- and grist-mill machinery and Spark plugs. 
Wire rope, strand or cable.* parts. Sprayers, hand and power. 
Wire, welding, including electric.* Forging machinery and parts. Stamping, punching, shearing, trimming 
ase. Wire, woven, fencing.* Foundry equipment and parts. . machines and parts. 
Wire, woven; screen cloth, including Frames, cradles, bolsters, or beds of iron Staplers. 
ite. insect.* or steel for locomotives. Starting and controlling equipment and 
Zine, sheets, strips, and wire, including Fuses, high and medium voltages. parts for industrial and railway motors, 
photoengraving sheets. Fuse plugs. a.c. and d. c. 
fare Group 7—Machinery and Vehicles Generators and generator sets, including Steam specialties and parts. 
eys, Schedule B Nos. 700000—799998 electrical, a. c. and d. c. Diesel-engine Tobacco machinery and parts. 
on- Adding machines, listing. powered; steam turbine, 500 revolutions Tools, portable, electric, not power-driven, 
Addressing machines. and over; and wind-driven. including soldering irons. 
Air-brake equipment and parts. Harrows. Tools, power-driven, metalworking, includ- 
Air compressors, stationary and portable. Harvesting implements, including binders, ing portable electric and pneumatic. 
and Air-conditioning equipment and parts. harvesters, and threshers. Tools, power-driven n. e. s. 
vith Agricultural machinery and ‘implements. Hay presses, hand and power. Tractors, tracklaying, carburetor and in- 
Agricultural machinery parts. Hay rakes and tedders. jection type and parts. 
Armatures for generators containing mica. Heating or cooking devices, utensils, and Tractors, wheel, and parts. 
Automobile and truck springs. parts, domestic. Trailers. 
ling Automobile accessories. Heating devices and parts, industrial, in- Transformers, including power, distribu- 
Automobile engines, Diesel, semi-Diesel cluding ovens. tion, and instrument. 
and gasoline. Honey extractors. Trucks, 214-4 tons. : 
Automobile parts for replacement. Ice-making equipment and parts. Typesetting machines and other printing 
bes, Automobile service appliances. Ignition equipment. machines and parts. 
Automotive gears. Industrial indicating, recording, or con- Valves, valve bodies, check valves, and parts. 
rept Automotive pistons and piston rings. trolling instruments. Vegetable-oil mill machinery and parts. 
Automotive valves. Industrial machinery and parts, n. e. s. Wagons and drays. 
Bakery machinery and parts. Insulating materials. Welding sets and parts, motor-generator, 
A.C. and D. C., including welding torches. 
ef- *Export of these commodities may be ef- *Export of these commodities may be Windmills and windmill towers, 
only fected through commercial channels only effected through commercial channels only Wiring supplies and line material. 
spe- when intended for railroads, mines, and spe- when intended for railroads, mines, and spe- Wheelbarrows. 
cial industrial requirements. cial industrial requirements. Wheels, except automobile and car. 
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Wheels, water, turbines, and parts. 
Woodworking machinery and parts. 


Group 8&—Chemicals and Related Products. 
Schedule B Nos. 800500—-877000 


Ammonium nitrate (explosive). 
Bickford fuse cord. 

Detonators, electric and hand. 
Detonating fuse cord. 
Dinitrotoluol. 

Dynamite, gelatin nitroglycerin. 
Magnesia, calcined. 

Magnesium carbonate and sulfate. 
Railroad standard torpedoes. 
Suifonated lauric alcohol. 


Group 9—Miscellaneous 
Schedule B Nos. 900050—999990 


Buttons. 
Carbon paper. 
Combs. 
Compasses. 
Diving equipment. 
Drawing equipment. 
Engineering instruments, n. e. s. 
Fire extinguishers. 
Fire-fighting equipment, except automotive 
fire engines. 
Fishing tackle. 
Lamps, except electric, including gasoline 
pressure. 
Ink, printing and duplicating. 
Jewelry findings, parts, and materials. 
Levels. 
Lighting devices and parts except glass 
Nn. e. 8. 
Matches. 
Molded products of phenol of formalde- 
hyde. 
Office supplies, n. e. s. 
Paint brushes. 
Pen holders. 
Pen points. 
Pencil leads. 
Pencils, black and colored, including slate 
pencils. 
Roofing, including asphalt. 
Spectacles, eyeglasses, goggles, lenses, and 
frames, n. e. s., including mica. 
Surveying instruments and parts, includ- 
ing transits. 
Synthetic resin products. 
Thimbles. 
Typewriter ribbons. 
Watch parts. 


No. 633—Current Export Bulletin No. 256, 
July 3, 1945 


I. Limited Production License Procedure for 
Exports of Farm Machinery and Equip- 
ment 

A. The provisions outlined in Compre- 
hensive Export Schedule No. 18, page 172, title 
A, Agricultural Equipment, regarding ship- 
ments which may be made under the Limited 
Production License Procedure for farm ma- 
chinery, equipment, and repair parts manu- 
factured under WPB Order L—257-a prior to 
July 1, 1945, are extended through July 31, 
1945. Exporters are reminded that the re- 
ports on shipments made under the provi- 
sions of the LPL license procedure during the 
calendar quarter ending June 30 shall be sub- 
mitted on form FEA 462 on or before July 
15, 1945. The report on shipments made 
during the month of July under the LPL pro- 
cedure covering exports of farm machinery, 
‘equipment, and repair parts produced prior 
to July 1 shall be submitted on or before 
August 15, 1945. 

B. Effective July 1, 1945, the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration has developed a revised 
procedure for the exportation of farm ma- 
chinery and equipment produced under WPB 
Order L-257-c. Under this revised procedure, 
exporters (both manufacturers and non- 
manufacturers) of Farm machinery and 
equipment produced for export under author- 
ity of WPB Order L-257-c during the year 
starting July 1, 1945, may be issued a single 
license—a Limited Production License—cov- 
ering exports for their own account of farm 
machinery and equipment, except repair 
parts, classified under any of the following 
Schedule B numbers: 


610600, 618500. 
620998, 701200, 709998. 
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722300, 722600. 

735500, 735700, 736100. 
736500, 736800, 736900. 
759200, 761200. 

775098. 

780000 through 784100. 
784400 through 1787000. 
787900 through 788600. 
788905 through 789600. 
789998, 797500. 


C. Application for Limited Production Li- 
cense for Farm Machinery and Equipment, 
Excluding Repair Parts. 

1. An application for a Limited Production 
License consists of the Limited Production 
License Application, form FEA 48,* and the 
Application for Distribution Schedule for 
Farm machinery and Equipment, form FEA 
42%. Each copy of the application must be 
signed, and the application submitted to the 
Foreign Ecoonmic Administration, Office of 
Food Programs, Agricultural Machinery Sec- 
tion, Washington 25, D. C., prior to July 1, 
1945, or as soon thereafter as possible. 

a. The manufacturer-exporter shall pre- 
pare in triplicate a complete application for 
Limited Production License to export any of 
the farm machinery and equipment classified 
under any of the Schedule B numbers listed 
in part B above, provided production is per- 
mitted under authority of WPB Order 
L-257-c. 

b. Exporters who are not manufacturers 
may also submit an LPL license application 
to export farm machinery and equipment 
produced under authority of WPB Order 
L-257-c. In those cases where the commod- 
ities to be exported have been, or will be, 
produced by a manufacturer whose produc- 
tion for export is scheduled by the War Pro- 
duction Board, the exporter must attach to 
his application a letter from the manufac- 
turer indicating that the material will be 
supplied the exporter from his (the manu- 
facturer’s) production for export. 

2. On farm FEA 48, under section I, item 
1, the commodity description shall be “Farm 
Machinery and Equipment.” Under item 2, 
“Pounds”, which is the unit of reporting for 
farm machinery and equipment under the 
LPL procedure, shall be entered. In item 
3, entitled “Schedule B Numbers”’, insert the 
words “As indicated on form FEA 42.” In 
item 4, indicate the total quantity of all 
farm machinery and equipment to be ex- 
ported. 

3. On form FEA 42, Distribution Schedule 
for Farm Machinery and Equipment, the 
Schedule B numbers covering the farm ma- 
chinery and equipment to be exported shall 
be entered in the space provided. The ex- 
porter then should indicate in column (b) 
by country the total amount of farm ma- 
chinery and equipment produced under his 
1945-1946 production program which he pro- 
poses to export to all countries. Where a 
country to which exportation is anticipated 
is not already listed under column (a), the 
applicant shall write in the name of the 
country or countries in the spaces provided. 

4. The Foreign Economic Administration 
will review each application and will indicate 
on form FEA 42, in column (c), the quantity 
approved for export to each country. 

D. Erport Clearance. 

1. When making shipments under the Lim- 
ited Production License, holders of such li- 
censes must indicate on the Shipper’s Exnort 
Declaration the LPL symbol and license 
number in the space normally reserved for 
the FEA license number. Collectors of cus- 
toms are authorized to clear such shipments 
without the presentation of the LPL license. 

2. Exporters should note that the use of 
the Limited Production License symbol and 
number is a certification by the exporter that 
he has complied with all the provisions of 


the LPL license for the commodity specified. 


*Approved by the Bureau of the Budget, 
under approval number BB 31-RO77, in ac- 
cordance with Regulation A pursuant to the 
Federal Reports Act of 1942. 

# Approved by the Bureau of the Budget, 
under approval number BB 31-—RO839, in ac- 
cordance with Regulation A pursuant to the 
Federal Reports Act of 1942. 
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3. A Limited Production License for farm 
machinery and equipment is valid until July 
31, 1946, unless otherwise indicated on the 
face of the license. 

E. Amendment Procedure. 

1. The exporter may request an amendment 
to his Limited Production License for farm 
machinery and equipment by submitting a 
letter in triplicate to the Foreign Economic 
Administration, Office of Food Programs, 
Agricultural Machinery Section, Washington 
25, D. C. 

2. Amendments to an LPL license for farm 
machinery and equipment may also be made 
by the Foreign Economic Administration 
without advance notifications. 

8. The Foreign Economic Administration 
will notify the applicant by letter of the 
action taken on a request for an amendment 
or of any amendment made at the instigation 
of the Foreign Economic Administration. 
This letter shall serve as an official amend- 
ment to the LPL license and shall be attached 
thereto. 

4. In cases where the export predcuction 
schedule is increased by direction of the War 
Production Board, the holder of an LPL li- 
cense may request an amendment to such li- 
cense to provide for a corresponding increase 
in his export quota. Whenever export quotas 
can be assigned to a country for which an 
export quota was not previously approved on 
the Distribution Schedule, FEA will also issue 
an appropriate amendment to the exporter’s 
LPL license authorizing such exports. 


F. Individual Licenses. 


Exporters who are not authorized to export 
farm machinery anc equipment under an 
LPL license must submit individual license 
applications on form FEA 419. 

G. Exporters should note that the assign- 
ment of country quotas under the LPL pro- 
cedure for the exportation of farm machinery 
and equipment is made as a temporary war- 
time measure by the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration and is subject to revocation at 
any time. 

H. Additional information and copies of 
forms FEA 48 and FEA 42-may be secured from 
the Foreign Economic Administration, Office 
of Food Prograins, Washington 25, D. C. 
Copies of the forms may be obtained also 
from the New York office of the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration. 


II. New Marine Diesel Engine Procedure 


A. Effective immediately, form WPB~1319 
is not required when submitting license ap- 
plications to export new marine Diesel en- 
gines. This change is in accordance with 
War Production Board’s amended Table 11 of 
General Scheduling Order M-293, dated May 
29, 1945. Preference ratings are still required 
to procure new marine Diesel engines for 
export, as set forth in part B below. 

B. Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 18, 
page 202, item 4, is amended as follows: 

1. Paragraph c, entitled “Form WPB~—-13l% 
To Accompany All License Applications For 
New Marine Engines,” is revised to read a 
follows: 


c. Submission of License Applications. 


(1) Applicants for licenses to export Ma 
rine Diesel engines of over 50 HP should 
submit license applications on form FEA 
151 accompanied by form WPB-541, in tripli- 
cate, for assignment of a preference rating. 

(2) Applicants for licenses to export ma- 
rine Diesel engines of 50 HP and under should 
file license applications on form FEA 419, on 
which preference rating will be assigned 
Form WPB-—541 is not required when applica- 
tion is made on FEA 419. 

(3) If the Diesel] engine required for re- 
placement is to be installed in a repair yard 
under the furisdiction of the Coordinator for 
Ship Repair and Conversion, it may be ex- 
ported under general license; the repair yard 
will use the preference rating assigned to it 
by the Coordinator for Ship Repair and Con- 
version to procure the engine. 

2. Paragraph e, “New Construction (Ves- 
sels) ,”’ shall read as follows: 

When a vessel which will utilize a new 
marine Diesel engine is to be built for export 
and is not for the account of the United 
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States or Canadian Army or Navy, the Mari- 
time Commission, or Wartime Shipbuilding, 
Ltd., the exporter or agent will submit to the 
Requirements and Supply Branch, Foreign 
Economic Administration, a license applica- 
tion on FEA 419 covering the export of the 
entire vessel and a CMP-4A in duplicate cov- 
ering the controlled materials, other than 
those contained in the required Class B prod- 
ucts, to be used in construction of such ves- 
sel. The preference rating obtained on the 
CMPL-—150 will be extended by the applicant 
to procure the Diesel engine. Under sec- 
tions 9 and 87 of the Shipping Act of 1916, 
as amended, the transfer of, or any agree- 
ment to transfer a vessel to foreign owner- 
ship, registry, or flag must be approved by 
the Maritime Commission. 


No. 634—Current Export Bulletin No. 257, 
July 5, 1945 


I. Elimination of Special Provisions for Office 
Machinery 


Effective immediately, export license ap- 
plications on form FEA 419 covering office 
machinery may be submitted unaccompan- 
ied by form WPB-—1688 or other WPB form. 
This action is taken in view of the revoca- 
tion of War Production Board’s Limitation 
Order L-54—c on May 15, 1945, which makes 
it no longer necessary to obtain supply 
assistance to procure office machinery for 
export. Item 38 on page 161 of Comprehen- 
sive Export Schedule No. 18 shall be deleted 
accordingly. 


Il. Additional Commodity Exportable_ to 
French West Africa Through Private 
Channels 


Black fat, waterbaler, and dark African 
tobacco, Schedule B No. 260800, may be ex- 
ported to French West Africa through com- 
mercial channels in accordance with the pro- 
cedure outlined in Current Export Bulletin 
No. 249 (Announcement 626 in ForEIGN 
CoMMERCE WEEKLY for June 16), Subject I. 
Accordingly, page 2, part D, group 2 of that 
bulletin is amended. 


III. Changed Validity Period for Export Li- 
censes to Selected Destinations 


A. The Foreign Economic Administration 
announces that a change in the validity 
period of export licenses for all countries 
subject to the Selected Destinations Proce- 
dure, which are listed below, will go into 
effect immediately. 


Eire. Spanish Atlantic Is- 
Portugal. lands, i. e., Santa 
Portuguese Atlantic Cruz, Grand Ca- 

Islands, i. e., Prin- nary, and other 


cipe, Sao Thome, Canary Islands. 
Azores, Madeira, Spanish Morocco. 
and Cape Verde Sweden. 
Islands. Switzerland. 
Portuguese Guiana. Tangier. 
Spain (including Turkey. 
Fernando Po and: 
Balearic Islands). 


B. Individual licenses which are issued on 
and after July 5, 1945, to export any com- 
modity, except those identified by the proc- 
essing code FOOD in Comprehensive Export 
Schedule No. 18, section I (pages 8-86), will 
be valid for one year from the date of issu- 
ance unless otherwise indicated. Except for 
Turkey, the term of validity will be indicated 
upon each license. In addition, the term 
of validity of all outstanding licenses issued 
on or after January 1, 1945, for these destina- 
tions listed above is hereby extended to one 
year from the date of issuance with the ex- 
ception of those commodities identified by 
the processing code FOOD. 

C. Individual licenses issued to export to 
any of the Selected Destinations any com- 
modity or commodities identified by the 
processing code FOOD are valid for 6 months 
from the date of issuance, with the following 
exceptions: 

1. All types of unground pepper, Schedule 
B No. 154911, and cinnamon, Schedule B No. 
154902 (except imitation or synthetic and 
excepting cinnamon chips) are valid for 3 
months from the approval date. 
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2. Licenses for the export of rice (Schedule 
B Nos. 105500, 105700 and 105800) are valid 
for the calendar quarter in which issued and 
the succeeding calendar quarter, unless a 
different expiration date is stamped on the 
license. 


IV. GIT-C/MS—Requirement for presenta- 
tion of Canadian Export Permit or Brit- 
ish Imperial Export License to U. S. Col- 
lectors of Custonis ~ 


A Canadian export permit or a British im- 
perial export license need not be presented to 
a collector of customs in the United States 
when clearing an in-transit shipment origi- 
nating in Canada and destined to Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France, Luxem- 
bourg, The Netherlands, and Norway. These 
countries were added to the destinations in- 
cluded under the general in-transit license 
GIT-C/MS, as announced in Current Export 
Bulletin No. 250, Subject V. 

Current Export Bulletin No. 248, Subject I, 
Item 4, paragraph d, which sets forth limita- 
tions on use of the general in-transit license, 
is revised to read as follows: 
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SHIPMENTS UNDER GIT-C/MS 


d. No exportation may be made pursuant 
to General In-transit License GIT—C/MS to 
the countries in List S, except to armed forces 
of the United Nations located in List S coun- 
tries, unless a Canadian export permit or 
British imperial export license, specifying the 
nature of the shipment and ultimate con- 
signee in the country of destination, is sur- 
rendered to the collector of customs at the 
last port of exit from the United States. 
These export documents will be forwarded by 
the collector to the Requirements and Sup- 
ply Branch, Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion. 


V. Aluminum in Controlled Material Form 
to be Exported Under General License to 
Group K Destinations 


A. Effective immediately, the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration announces that alu- 
minum in controlled material form may be 
exported under general license to Group K 
destinations. Accordingly, the following 
changes are made in general licenses: 





Dept. of 
Com merce | . ‘ 
Schedule Commodity 


BNo. | 


Aluminum and Manufactures 


630000 
other crude forms. 


630301 | Sheets, plates, and strips, .006 inch in thic«- |__- 


ness or over. 


630305 | Rods and bars (include rolled and extruded) -_|_- 


630400 | Aluminum foil and leaf___- Peas aw Bee 
630500 | Tubes, moldings, castings, and other shapes 
(include forgings other than aircraft). 
630850 | Aluminum and aluminum bronze powders 
| and pastes (aluminum content). 
630998 | Aluminum fuse cable 
630998 | Aluminum rivets ? 


630998 | Aluminum wire, including fuse wire. 


Aluminum and alloys in ingots, slabs, or 

















GLY Dollar Value G-POST 
Limits Dollar 
General License | 
Countr y Group | | Ma wl 
roup alue 
| Group K | G+4 Limits 
atte | | 
Old | New| Old | New | Old | New| Old | New 
os Se = nner |! | ____. a 
eee a | 
a RO SS eg eto tf My ee 
| 
..002...| a P2 1 25 1| 25 
~_ eae. K 1 | bce as 1 25 1 25 
eis an  % eer 1 25 1 25 
ee Seem lee 1 | ~---4 1 25 1 25 
do....| K nb...) Li a ee 
| } | 
do....| KE | MBES-— | 25] 25| 25 25 
..do- 2) Ges cenn 25 25 25 25 
Go...) } 2 ta 25 | 25 25 25 








The placing of aluminum on general li- 
cense is made possible by the recent relaxa- 
tion of War Production Board regulations 
eliminating aluminum from List B of War 
Production Board Priorities Regulation 13 
and the “open-ending” of the Controlled 
Materials Plan through the recent Amend- 
ment 1 to CMP Regulation 1. Materials not 
on List B of WPB Priorities Regulation 13 
may be sold in special sales for export with- 
out the necessity of securing a War Produc- 
tion Board release. 

B. The Foreign Economic Administration 


VI. Changes in General Licenses 


will continue to grant supply assistance to 
the exporter in the form of controlled mate- 
rial allotments for end uses classified as 
essential prior to May 1, 1945. Applications 
for allotments should be made on form FEA 
419. If it is determined by the Foreign 
Economic Administration that supply assis- 
tance is warranted, allotments to procure the 
aluminum will be given on the application 
form, which will be validated as a license. 
It will not be necessary, however, to present 
the license to the collector of customs to 
clear the shipment. 


The following changes in general licenses are effective July 10, 1945: 





GLV Dollar 











7 Poa G-POST 
Dept. of General License | Value Limits Dollar 
. ee Country Group - | Value 
Commerce Commodity Limits 
Schedule ’ } Group K | Group G+4| *: , 
B No. ape OS | wee 
} } | } | 
| Old | New Old | New| Old | New| Old | New 
| } | 
Meat Products | 
| | | 
004000 | Poultry and game, fresh or frozen_...... None__...| None__...} 100 25 31] 2) 2] 25 
004100 | Kidneys and livers, fresh, frozen, or | K__._...._|-..do__.-_-|.----- 25 3). 25 25 
cured, except canned. | 
004300 | Tongues, fresh, frozen, pickled or cured, | K__.___-- Seen, SAGAS 25 | 2 25 25 25 
except canned. | 
004400 | Sausage ingredients, salted or other- | K_ ua 5 oie 3; 25 25 | 25 
wise cured, except canned (include | | 
ears, cheeks, jowls, heads, snouts, 
feet, knuckles, tripe trimmings, 
testes, cuttings, and tails) (report 
pigs’ feet for other purposes, pickled 
or salted, in 003200, canned in 003700 
and fresh in 002700). | 
004500 | Other meats, except canned, not in- | K. ek Sees wee 25 25 2 | 25 25 


cluding beef hearts and ox tails, fresh 
or frozen, 





momenta rane Naa es 


: 
| 
| 
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Shipments of any of the above commodi- 
ties removed from general license or whose 
GLV dollar value limits have been reduced 
which were on dock, on lighter, laden aboard 
the exporting carrier or in transit to ports 
of exit pursuant to actual orders for export 
prior to the effective date of change may be 
exported under the previous general license 
provisions. Shipments moving to a vessel 
subsequent to the effective date of change 
pursuant to ODT permits issued prior to such 
date may also be exported under the previous 
general license. 


No. 635—Current Export Bulletin No. 258, 
July 5, 1945 


I. New Sextuplicate Copy of Export License 
Application No Longer Required When 
Resubmitting Cases Returned Without 
Action 

A. The Foreign Economic Administration 
announces that, beginning July 1, 1945, the 
sextuplicate copy will accompany export li- 
cense applications returned to the applicant 
without action by FEA. When such applica- 
tions are resubmitted, therefore, it will not 
be necessary to prepare and submit a new 
sextuplicate copy of form FEA 419. 

B. Exporters will be required to prepare 
and submit a new sextuplicate copy only 
when resubmitting export license applica- 
tions returned without action prior to July 
1,,1945, where the sextuplicate copy did not 
accompany the application which was re- 
turned to the applicant. 


II. Exrportation to the Middle East 


A. The Foreign Economic Administration 
announces that, effective immediately, export 
license applications covering commodities re- 
quiring approval by the Middle East Supply 
Center in Cairo (as set forth in Current Ex- 
port Bulletin No. 254, dated June 25, 1945) 
must be accompanied by a letter of notifica- 
tion from the Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion to the exporter that the proposed ship- 
ment has been approved by the Middle East 
Supply Center.’ 

B. Exporters are reminded that the import 
license number given in the letter of noti- 
fication should be indicated in answer to 
question 5 of the application (form FEA 419). 
In the event that more than one application 
is submitted against one import license, each 
subsequent application for export license 
should list the same import license number 
in answer to question 5. 

C. For commodities which do not require 
the approval of the Middle East Supply Cen- 
ter, exporters may continue to submit export 
license applications upon receipt of the im- 
porter’s order. Import requirements of 
Middle East destinations are still applicable 
to these commodities, and exporters are re- 
minded that shipments which are not cov- 
ered by import licenses may be subject to 
confiscation upon arrival. 

D. Exporters shipping to Middle East des- 
tinations should direct the following to the 
Foreign Economic Administration, Require- 
ments and Supply Branch, Washington 25, 


» Gs 

1. All applications for export licenses. 

2. Requests for extensions and amendments 
of licenses. : 

3. Resubmission of applications returned 
without action. 

4. Appeals from rejections of applications. 

5. Appeals from rejections of applications 
for preference ratings. 

6. Appeals for higher preference ratings. 

7. Inquiries regarding the status of pend- 
ing export license applications. 

Requests for amendments and extensions 
of export licenses or inquiries regarding im- 
port licenses and MESC approval may also 
be submitted to the New York office of the 
Foreign Economic Administration. 

E. Inquiries regarding applications cover- 
ing commodities with the processing codes 
FOOD, AGSU, FARM, and PROC should be 


+The requirement contained in part A of 
subject II has been approved by the Bureau 
of the Budget, under date of July 5, 1945, 
and approval number BB 31-—R090, in accord- 
ance with Regulation A pursuant to the 
Federal Reports Act of 1942. 
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directed to the Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration, Office of Food Programs, Washington 
25, D. C. 

F. Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 18, 
page 185, title B, paragraph 2g, and title A, 
page 203, paragraph 2 Db, is amended accord- 
ingly. 


III. Turkey Included in Procedural Group A 


A. The Foreign F-onomic Administ:ution 
announces that Notoi~ Durkey 
is included in rruceuusus Gs. sup A. 

B. In submitting export license applica- 
tions covering shipments to Turkey, therefore 
an additional copy (the sextuplicate copy) 
must be included. Sextuplicate copies of the 
export license application (form FEA 419) 
are available in separate pads at all distribu- 
tion points for FEA forms. 

C. The word “TURKEY” entered in answer 
to question 3 of the export license application 
(form FEA 419) will be used in lieu of a coun- 
try symbol. 

D. Export license applications covering 
commodities requiring approval of the Brit- 
ish-American Coordinating Committee 
(BACC) in Turkey, as listed in Comprehen- 
sive Export Schedule No. 18, page 197, title B, 
paragraph 3b, must be accompanied by a 
lecter of notification from the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration to the exporter that 
the proposed shipment to Turkey has been 
approved by the British-American Coordinat- 
ing Committee? 

E. Exporters are reminded that the BACC 
approval number should be given in answer 
to question 5 of the export license application 
(form FEA 419). In the event that more 
than one export license application is sub- 
mitted against one letter of notification, each 
subsequent «application for export license 
should list the same BACC approval number 
in answer to question 5. 

F. Exporters may continue to file export 
license applications for commodities not on 
the Controlled List upon receipt of the firm 
order from the importer in the country of 
destination. 

G. Inquiries regarding the status of pend- 
ing license applications should be directed to 
the Foreign Economic Administration, Re- 
quirements and Supply Branch, except those 
covering commodities with the processing 
codes FOOD, AGSU, FARM and PROC, which 
should be directed to the Office of Food Pro- 
grams, Washington 25, D. C. 

H. Inquiries regarding BACC numbers and 
letters of notification should be directed to 
the FEA, Turkish Division, Bureau of Areas, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

I. Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 18, 
page 197, part 11, title B, and page 184, part 
8, title A, paragraphs 2c (1) and 2c (2), is 
amended accordingly. 


IV. Acknowledgment Card (Form FEA 116) 
Required When Submitting Applications 
for All Types of Export Licenses 


A. The Foreign Economic Administration 
reminds exporters that an acknowledgment 
card (form FEA 116) must accompany all 
types of export license applications, including 
the limited production license (LPL), the 
blanket license (BLT), SP license, or any 
other type of export license. 

B. This is in conformity with the provi- 
sions set forth in Comprehensive Export 
Schedule No: 18, page 146, part 2, item 18. 


V. Jute and Jute Products 


Effective immediately, jute fiber, yarn, 
cordage, twine, and empty bags, Schedule B 
Nos. 320509, 321100, 322400, 322401, 322905, 
and 322998, are removed from the list of com- 
modities requiring export licenses for ship- 
ments proceeding in transit through the 
United States to foreign destinations. Com- 
prehensive Export Schedule No. 18, page 125, 
item 4, paragraph e, is amended accordingly. 


*The requirement contained in part D of 
subject III has been approved by the Bureau 
of the Budget, under date of July 5, 1945, and 
approval number BB 31—R091, in accordance 
with Regulation A pursuant to the Federal 
Reports Act of 1942. 


July 14, 1945 


VI. Removal of Corsica From G-POST 


Effective immediately, Corsica is removed 
from the group of countries to which the 
general license G-POST applies. This action 
is taken because Corsica is included in Group 
G and receives the increased benefits under 
the provisions of general license GLV appli- 
cable to all Group G destinations. The re- 
moval of G-POST does not prevent mail ship- 
ments to Corsica under any general license 
authorized to Group G countries and within 
limitations of Post Office regulations. Com- 
prehensive Export Schedule No. 18, page 129, 
item 2, is amended accordingly. 
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(Continued from p. 31) 


bread, fresh fish, salt for domestic use, 
sugar, coffee, common soap, water, gas 
and electricity, vegetables, potatoes, eggs, 
fowl, edible fats; chemical fertilizer and 
products used in combatting cattle and 
agricultural plagues; newspapers, peri- 
odicals and books; and exports from 
Uruguay in general. 

All sales of goods considered as luxuries 
by their nature and their price, as well as 
all transactions or services in the same 
category, are to be subject to a higher 
sales tax of 5 percent. Goods, transac- 
tions, and services considered as lux- 
uries will be specified in the regulations 
of this law to be issued. The sales tax on 
such luxuries as furs, jewels, and other 
articles to be enumerated by the Execu- 
tive Power is set at 10 percent ad 
valorem. 

The sales tax is assessed on the net 
sale price shown on the commercial in- 
voice or corresponding document pre- 
sented by the person who pays the tax. 

Distilled beverages having an alco- 
holic content of from 30 up to 40 degrees 
are now subject to an additional in- 
ternal tax of 0.20 peso per liter for do- 
mestic products and 0.40 peso per liter 
for imported products; and those with 
an alcoholic content of less than 30 de- 
grees are now subject to an additional 
tax of 0.20 peso per liter for imported 
products and 0.10 peso for national 
products. 

These increases, when added to the 
existing taxes, bring the total internal 
tax on imported beverages having an 
alcoholic content of from 30 to 40 de- 
grees to 0.92 peso per liter and on those 
having an alcoholic content of less than 
30 degrees to 0.72 peso per liter. 

Imported alcoholic beverages of more 
than 40 degrees alcoholic content, taxed 
at 1.02 peso per liter, are not affected 
by the present law. However, part of 
this tax is provisional, and the rate after 
July 31, 1946, is to drop to 0.52 peso per 
liter. 

[For announcement of a recent increase 
in taxes on general alcoholic beverages see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of September 11, 
1943. For limit on size of containers in 
which alcoholic beverages can be imported 


into Uruguay see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of March 10, 1945.] 





Madagascar imported slightly more 
than 10 metric tons of cotton piece goods, 
valued at 96,387,000 francs, during the 
first 2 months of 1945. 
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